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AUTHORS’ PREFACE 


We would like to express our sincere 
appreciation to the following colleagues 
for their careful reading of the manu- 
script and their valuable ‘suggestions in 
regard to this Guide: Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University ; Professors E. Herman Hespelt 
of Ithaca, New York; Lawrence B. 
Kiddle of the University of Michigan; 
Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of 
North Carolina, and Donald D. Walsh, 
Editor of Hispania, who also kindly 
consented to write the Foreword. They 
are in no way accountable, however, for 
any shortcomings the Guide may possess. 
For such defects the authors themselves 
assume full responsibility, and they will 
be grateful to receive criticism from all 
readers of the Guide, whether students or 
teachers, in the hope that a future edition 
can remedy its present defects. 


FOREWORD 


The Guide was originally suggested to 
me by Robert Mead. I thought it an 
excellent project, discussed it with the 
AATSP Executive Council in December 
1953 and, with their approval, told the 
authors to prepare a first draft, which I 
sent for criticism to four experts in the 
field. They were generous with their time 


and criticism, and the present draft 
benefits from their shrewd and informed 
judgment of the manuscript, in general 
and in detail. 

We hope that the Guide will be of use 
to its intended audience, who are obvi- 
ously not its present readers. If the latter 
think that it will be helpful to the 
former, they may order for them off- 
prints at 25 cents each, from Laurel 
Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, 

Donato D. Wasa 


I. THE SPANISH MAJOR IN TODAY’S WORLD 


The international position of the 
United States presents a clear challenge 
and a great opportunity to our institu- 
tions of higher education as well as to 
their faculties and students, for they all 
can contribute in different ways toward a 
favorable outcome of the grave issues now 
facing us. In this post-war period history 
has thrust upon our country a position of 
leadership, and we have no choice but to 
assume the responsibility which goes 
with this role. Our success as a champion 
of the free nations in the struggle for 
men’s minds will depend on how wel! we 
discharge this responsibility. And in the 
last analysis our success will depend to a 
very large extent on how our enlightened 
citizens react as individuals to our new 
place in the world. The sciences, the 
professions, and the humanities all have 
their parts to play, for it is through 
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education—especially higher education 
—that the younger generation must be 
made aware of the crucial problems 
confronting our country today and 
taught how to analyze them rationally as 
free-thinking individuals. 

The student who has chosen to 
specialize in Spanish can become an 
interpreter of Hispanic thought and 
culture to those of his feliow citizens who 
know no Spanish. He can also perform the 
valuable and important service of in- 
terpreting our way of life to Spanish- 
speaking peoples. At the same time he 
can, a8 an individual, derive a deep 
personal satisfaction from widening his 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
literature, the art, and the thought of the 
Hispanic world. These three sentences 
sum up the role of the Spanish major 
both as an individual student and as a 
citizen desirous of contributing to better 
international understanding. 

It is the purpose of this Guide to help 
the student progress toward this ideal by 
offering «a variety of suggestions, the 
acceptance of which will naturally and 
rightly depend on the facilities of his 
school, the quality of its instruction, the 
time available, and the maturity of the 
student. These suggestions obviously 
cannot be followed all at once: the 
essential point is that they be considered 
thoughtfully and acted on conscientiously. 

It is clear that a narrow, “academic” 
knowledge of the language and literature 
of Spain and Spanish America, limited in 
its scope to the literary language and the 
works of a relatively few outstanding 
writers, will not suffice a student who 
aspires to the ideal just expressed. For 
language and literature, since they are 
related to all the facets of man’s life, 
require for their proper interpretation 
some understanding of the geography, 
racial origins, social structure, economic 
development, national history, and inter- 
national relations of the countries con- 
cerned. This does not mean that a student 
must think that a work of literature is 
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determined solely by the author’s race, 
the times in which he wrote, and his 
environment, as did the French critic 
Hippolyte Taine, but it does mean that 
he ought not to believe that literature is 
produced magically and in a sort of 
artistic or aesthetic vacuum. In other 
words, he should be aware that there is a 
relationship between a writer’s work and 
his times, and be capable of seeing such 
relationships when they exist.’ 

What courses should a student major- 
ing in Spanish take? The ideal answer, 
of course, is to try to cover the field of 
Spanish offerings. Some colleges may 
have a limit to the number of courses 
allowed in the major field of study, but 
the student should include as many dif- 
ferent courses as he can. Consultation 
with the major adviser is valuable and 
should result in the planning of a varied 
program which would include selected 
courses in related fields. An excellent 
subject for all students is elementary 
logic, and students in the humanities 
will also do well to take survey courses 
in philosophy and psychology. In a well- 
integrated liberal arts program a study 
of the history and literature of other na- 
tions is worthwhile and, for language 
students, indispensable. 

As the student advances in his college 
career he should learn to synthesize, to 
see his increasing knowledge in ‘whole 
pictures.” This may be accomplished by 
developing certain habits of study and 
thought: first he must learn the discipline 
of acquiring the facts relating to a given 
problem; and then he must relate these 
facts to each other to comprehend the 
significance of the whole. He must de- 
velop and sustain his intellectual curi- 
osity, learning to ask himself questions 
bearing upon his reading. When he comes 
across a new term or an unknown figure 
or event in history, he should consult an 
encyclopedia or other appropriate refer- 
ence work. Only through diligent, ex- 
acting inquiry and searching criticism 
can he advance his knowledge. Certain 
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extra-curricular activities, too, can con- 
tribute something to the improvement of 
the Spanish student. If there is a museum 
in his neighborhood he may find there a 
chance to broaden his knowledge of 
Hispanic culture, and if there are other 
schools or large libraries nearby he may 
discover similar possibilities. Such op- 
portunities, obviously, will vary from 
time to time and place to place, but the 
enterprising student should be alive to 
their worth. 

There are values to the individual 
student at all stages in his Spanish pro- 
gram. Even though a student never puts 
his undergraduate training to any direct 
use in making a living—and many do 
not—it still remains an important part 
of his liberal education. It will have 
widened his intellectual horizon and he 
will have some understanding of the 
Hispanic contributions to world culture 
and especially to the development of 
many nations in our own hemisphere. He 
should become more sympathetic to the 
viewpoints of the Hispanic nations when 
these differ from our own, and so be less 
provincial and nationalistic. If he is 
interested in literature and the arts, he 
can widen his aesthetic appreciation and 
critical knowledge by using Spanish- as 
well as English-language sources. In 
short, there are countless ways in which 
an enterprising Spanish student can 
employ his training. None of them may 
show results directly in dollars and 
cents, but almost all of them will con- 
tribute to a deeper understanding of the 
universal elements of the human mind 
and spirit and the realization of the 
fundamental affinities of mankind. 

There are, of course, many “‘practical”’ 
ways of turning a specialization in 
Spanish into a clear advantage in job- 
hunting, and much has been made of 
these possibilities? This aspect of the 
program is especially notable when a 
knowledge of language and literature has 
been intentionally combined with another 
field of study such as political science, 
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economics, foreign service, business ad- 
ministration, engineering, law, journal- 
ism, library science, social work, or art 
history, to suggest only a few. In many 
other areas, too, a candidate with a 
knowledge of Spanish may be preferred 
over one without such a knowledge. 
Since not every Spanish major will 
know where to find information about 
jobs in which Spanish will be valuable, a 
few suggestions to guide him in his 
search: 

1. Consultation with a vocational 
counselor or an official of the placement 
bureau in the student’s college or uni- 
versity who will have information about 
firms where he can apply. 

2. Writing to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C., to re- 
quest information about the type of job 
for which the student is qualified. Ap- 
plication forms may also be obtained 
from first and second-class postoffices 
and regional offices of the Civil Service 
Commission. The student should ask the 
Commission to keep him notified of all 
examinations in the field(s) of his quali- 
fication. 

3. Direct application to firms with 
connections in Spain or Latin America, 
or to those with a large export business. 
The names of such firms may often be 
found in the reference room of a college 
or public library .* 

4. Registration in the placement 
bureau of a college or commercial school 
where further studies are taken in com- 
mercial Spanish, stenography, foreign 
trade, ete. 

5. Registration with an employment 
bureau specializing in openings for those 
with a knowledge of foreign languages. 

Some Spanish majors contemplate 
graduate work toward an M.A. or Ph.D. 
degree, and for them many institutions 
offering graduate work in Spanish have 
available scholarships, fellowships, or 
teaching assistantships. Most of these 
carry exemption from tuition and a cer- 
tain stipend. The student is usually re- 
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quired to teach elementary classes or 
perform other duties for a specified num- 
ber of hours per week, and he carries a 
proportionately reduced program of 
work, Those who hope to teach Spanish 
at the college level should remember 
that today the Ph.D. is required of 
entering instructors by an increasing 
number of institutions, and it certainly 
is essential to anyone who desires schol- 
arly advancement. Information about 
these opportunities is usually available 
from the institutions themselves, and 
interested students should consult their 
own instructors as well as communicate 
with the heads of language departments 
of a number of colleges and universities. 
A list of department heads is published 
annually by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in the directory issue of its 
journal, PMLA (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association), which is 
available in most school libraries. 

Many students majoring in Spanish 
are preparing to teach the language, fre- 
quently in combination with one or more 


other subjects, in our schools. Languages 
have long been a part of the secondary 
school curriculum and at present there 
is also a rapidly growing movement to 
increase the teaching of languages in 
primary schools. A number of factors 
may make these fields of teaching more 


attractive, for salary levels in many 
states are rising and a very large ex- 
pansion in pupil enrolment is anticipated 
within the next few years. It should be 
remembered, however, that requirements 
for teaching certificates vary consider- 
ably from state to state, and call for 
completion of a certain number of 
courses in education. The student who 
plans to teach Spanish in the elementary 
or high schools, then, should learn the 
requirements of his particular state, and 
at an early stage in his college career 
should consult an adviser in the school 
of education in regard to his program. 
NOTES 
'The following list includes a number of 
sources in which can be found comprehensive 
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or incidental information relating to many 
aspects of the Hispanic world which will help 
the student acquire the integrated background 
knowledge mentioned above. These sources are 
by no means exhaustive, and no claim is made 
to their superiority. They do represent, how- 
ever, a selection of books which is broad, 
authoritative, and likely to be available in 
many of the institutions offering advanced 
work in the Hispanic field. In numerous in- 
stances these books have gone through several 
editions, and it is advisable to consult the 
latest one available. 

GEOGRAPHY: Joaquin Pedro de Oliveira 
Martins, Historia de la civilizacién tbérica; 
Preston E. James, Latin America; Ray H. 
Whitbeck and Frank EK. Williams, Economic 
Geography of South America. 

wisToRY (including cultural history): Rafael 
Altamira, Historia de Espaiia; Américo Castro, 
Espafia en su historia; Martin A. 8. Hume, 
Modern Spain; John B. Trend, The Origins of 
Modern Spain; Charles b. Chapman, A History 
of Spain; Bailey W. Diffie, Latin American 
Civilization, Colonial Period; John A. Crow, 
The Epic of Latin America; Perey M. Ashburn, 
The Ranks of Death (a medical history of the 
conquest of the Americas); William H. Pres- 
cott, The Conquest of Mexico, The Conqueat of 
Peru, The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 

economics: A. Ramos Oliveira, Politics, 
Economics and Men of Modern Spain; George 
Soule, David Efron, and Norman T. Ness, 
Latin America in the Future World. 

CONTEMPORARY SCENE: Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, Spain; Gerald Brenan, The Face of 
Spain; Charles Foltz, Jr., Masquerade in Spain; 
German Arciniegas, T'he State of Latin America; 
Hispanic American Report, the only monthly 
periodical in this country which surveys and 
interprets current events in Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America. Published at Stanford 
University under the editorship of Ronald 
Hilton. 

GENERAL: The Enciclopedia Universal Ilus- 
trada, published by Espasa-Calpe of Madrid, 
is the most comprehensive reference work in 
the Spanish language and an extremely valuable 
source of information for the Spanish student. 
There is one volume entirely devoted to Spain. 
Other encyclopedias, such as the Britannica 
and the Americana, also contain much informa- 
tion about the Hispanic world. 

*A pamphlet on such possibilities (now some- 
what out-of-date as to salaries), ‘“Vocational 
Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,”’ 
has been edited by Theodore Huebener. Its 
price, postpaid, is 30 cents, from Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Business Manager of the Modern 
Language Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri. Also valuable in this 
connection is Chapter 4, “Vocational Op- 
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portunities for Students of Spanish and Portu- 
guese,’’ of A Handbook on the Teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese, edited by Henry 
Grattan Doyle and published in 1945 by D. C. 
Heath and Co., and Maxim Newmark’s Twen- 
tieth Century Modern Language Teaching, pub- 
lished in 1947 by the Philosophical Library. 

* The student should realize that most foreign 
countries, like the United States, have regula- 
tions governing the minimum percentage of 
nationals who must be employed in certain 
industries and pursuits. For instance, these 
figures as of 1945 were 90 per cent in Mexico, 
6624 per cent in Brazil, 60 per cent in Argentina 
and 5) per cent in Cuba. More recent figures 
for these and other countries can be obtained 
by requesting such data from the correspond- 
ing embassy in Washington, D. C. 

‘ Two institutions, for example, which special- 
ize in the preparation of students for business 
careers related to Spain and Latin America 
are the American Institute for Foreign Trade 
(Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona) and the 
Latin American Institute (2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y.). 


Il. APPROACHES TO LANGUAGE 
The best way to acquire proficiency 
in both the spoken and written forms of a 
foreign language is to practice constantly 
and by all the means at one’s disposal, 


whether by conversation with native 
speakers, practice among fellow students, 
or by reading and writing a great deal in 
the language. The Linguaphone In- 
stitute, 3512 RCA Building, New York 
20, N. Y., Henry Holt, and RCA Victor 
(records available from local dealers), 
among others, issue phonograph records 
for language learning which offer good 
practice in understanding the spoken 
language. Listening to recordings of 
poems, plays, and songs can provide 
similar aural exercise. Discs of this type 
are available from the Spanish Music 
Center, 1291 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., and from the Lorraine Music 
Company, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Whatever the methods employed to 
gain fluency, they should be supple- 
mented by a few basic books for reference. 
The most important are a good grammar 
and dictionary. A treatise on pronuncia- 
tion, while not indispensable, is most 
useful. There is, unfortunately, no single 
grammar book which will solve satis- 
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factorily all the problems that arise in 
learning Spanish, and often it is necessary 
to consult more than one to find the 
answer. Any of the following standard 
texts will serve as a helpful home refer- 
ence: Marathon M. Ramsey, A T'ext-Book 
of Modern Spanish; Dwight L. Bolinger, 
Intensive Spanish; F. Courtney Tarr and 
Augusto Centeno, A Graded Spanish Re- 
view Grammar; Robert K. Spaulding and 
Irving A. Leonard, Spanish Review 
Grammar. Present-Day Spanish by Ber- 
nard Levy can be of aid in learning the 
fine points of word usage. All of these 
books are published in this country. 

Other excellent grammars, printed 
abroad and therefore not always so 
easily obtained, are: Andrés Bello and 
José Rufino Cuervo, Gramdtica castellana 
(difficult to consult for lack of thorough 
indexing, but valuable); Amado Alonso 
and Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Gramdtica 
castellana; and the grammar of the Real 
Academia Espafiola. For articles on 
specific points of grammar see “A Bib- 
liography of Articles Treating of Certain 
Lexical and Grammatical Aspects of 
Spanish,” by Henry W. Hoge and Walter 
Poesse, Hispania, xxxim (1950), 342. 

The many English-Spanish and Span- 
ish-English dictionaries available range in 
price from 35 cents to several dollars, 
but the cheaper ones, even though some 
are well prepared, are inadequate. Those 
published by Heath (Amador Shorter 
Spanish Dictionary) and Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Croft (Appleton’s New Spanish 
Dictionary, often referred to by the name 
of its editor, Cuy4s) are satisfactory; the 
latter is one of the best and widest- 
known. 

As a desirable companion to the bi- 
lingual dictionary, one entirely in Spanish 
is recommended. A work of this type has 
the advantage of offering more words and 
of giving definitions rather than near- 
equivalents. Among those available in 
this country is the respected Pequefio 
Larousse Ilustrado; it is of manageable 
size, moderate cost, and has as supple- 
ment to the dictionary proper an ap- 
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pendix of condensed, encyclopedic in- 
formation, much of which is relevant to 
Spain and Spanish America. 

There are, of course, other dictionaries, 
some of a specialized or technical nature, 
and usually there are several in the refer- 
ence collection of libraries. The large 
dictionary of the Real Academia Espafiola 
is valuable for consultation. For Latin 
American vocabulary two of the most 
useful works are Augusto Malaret’s 
Diccionario de americanismos and Fran- 
cisco Santamaria’s Diccionario general de 
americanismos. It should also be noted 
that some editions of Latin American 
novels include a glossary of the regional 
vocabulary encountered in them. A 
lexicon of specialized terms is Lewis Sell’s 
English-Spanish Comprehensive Technical 
Dictwnary. 

In connection with dictionaries, a 
word of caution about their use must be 
given, for, valuable and necessary as they 
are, errors may result if they are not con- 
sulted properly. If, for instance, the 
Spanish equivalent of “dull” is sought, 


several words will be found in the English- 
Spanish section under that entry. To 
arrive at the correct word, two steps 
should be taken: first, it should be clear 
which of the various English meanings is 
intended; then, the Spanish words given 


as equivalents should be looked up 
separately, either in the Spanish-English 
part of a bi-lingual dictionary or in an all- 
Spanish one, until the desired meaning is 
found, This takes a little time, but by 
applying this method there is much less 
likelihood of such a gross error as choos- 
ing, for example, the phrase sin filo, 
which refers to the edge of a knife, when 
pesado, “dull” or “boring,” with reference 
to a person, is the desired meaning. 

The choice of a book on the pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish is much simpler. Although 
there are a few others, the best without 
question is the Manual de pronunciacién 
espaftiola by Tomés Navarro. This work 
also exists in a condensed form translated 
into English by Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
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with the tithe A Primer of Spanish Pro- 
nunciation. 

The study of the structure and develop- 
ment of language occupies very little 
time in the average undergraduate 
Spanish program, yet a certain amount of 
such study is important in the under- 
standing of literature written in Spanish 
and in helping to orient the student who 
intends to continue into graduate school, 
where a major concentration in the field 
of linguistics and philology is not un- 
common, 

Usually anyone interested in majoring 
in Spanish already possesses, after his 
introduction to the language, a certain 
miscellany of linguistic information. He 
will have learned something about how 
sounds are formed in Spanish (phonetics), 
and should know, for instance, that one of 
the sounds represented in Spanish by b 
and v is produced with the lips almost 
closed but not completely. It will also 
have come to his attention that the forms 
of words carry distinctions of meaning 
(morphology); that the endings -6 and 
-aron, for example, indicate respectively 
the singular and plural of the third person 
of -ar verbs, a8 well as the preterit tense. 
Further, the order of the elements of a 
sentence and their relation to one another 
(syntar) will probably have been noted; 
as an example, the object pronouns pre- 
cede the verb in some instances but 
follow it in others: se lo doy as compared 
with voy a ddrselo. Perhaps, especially if 
he has already studied Latin, the parent 
tongue of Spanish, he will also be aware 
of word history (etymology) and he may 
know that lleno and llano for example, had 
their origin in the Latin plenum and 
planum. 

A very considerable knowledge of these 
aspects of language is necessary if 
Spanish is to be studied solely as language. 
But even though no course in linguistics 
is ever taken during the undergraduate 
years, at least some curiosity should be 
awakened about the above-mentioned 
phases of language inasmuch as a basic 
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knowledge of them will facilitate the 
understanding of both language and 
literature. 

The conventional terminology of gram- 
mar can be found in most handbooks of 
English composition, and although ques- 
tions may arise as to the satisfactoriness 
of the definitions, the terms are in suffi- 
ciently general use as to be indispensable. 
Any specialized linguistic vocabulary en- 
countered in articles and books can be 
sought in an up-to-date encyclopedia. 
There are numerous books available on 
general phonetics; the study of Spanish 
pronunciation by Tomdés Navarro, men- 
tioned above, may also serve as an intro- 
duction to the broader field. There are 
many excellent treatments of the general 
subject of language, among them H. A. 
Gleason’s Introduction to Descriptive Lin- 
guistics, Edward Sapir’s Language, and 
John Carroll’s The Study of Language. 

In broad terms there are two points of 
view from which to study language as a 
specialized subject: the historical and the 
descriptive. As these terms suggest, the 
methods of the first lead to a tracing of a 
language from an early to a later form, 
whereas the second is concerned with the 
structure of a given language at a given 
moment. 

The basis of the historical approach is 
found in the important fact of linguistic 
change; that is, the change of form, sound, 
meaning, and arrangement of the ele- 
ments of discourse which languages con- 
stantly undergo. Change of form is 
evident, for example, in the erosion of the 
distinctive endings of the Latin word 
homo in its development to the Spanish 
hombre. Of the ten forms in the Latin 


declension 
Case Plural 
homines 
hominum 
hominibus 
homines 
hominibus 


Singular 
homo 
hominis 
homini 
hominem 
homine 


nominative 
genitive 
dative 
accusative 


ablative 


only two forms remain in Spanish: hombre 
from hominem and hombres from homines, 
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and the grammatical distinctions ex- 

pressed by the other Latin endings must 

be shown in Spanish through prepositions; 

e.g., del hombre, al hombre, por el hombre, . 
etc. The sounds of the words hominem 

and homines also underwent change in the- 
passage to hombre and hombres. 

In some instances the vocabulary of 
Latin was changed as it went into Span- 
ish; for instance, habere was abandoned 
in favor of tenere to express possession, 
with a consequent shift of meaning in 
both words. Another sort of change is the 
one found in the arrangement of words. 
For example, the possible Latin pattern 
illum videre habeo ‘1 shall see him,” passed 
to the type, ver lo he in medieval Spanish, 
and into the modern pattern, lo veré. 

Closely related to the purely historical 
approach is the comparative. As a matter 
of fact, the tracing of forms and sounds is 
really a comparison of those of one period 
with those of another. This may then be 
extended to a comparison, for instance, of 
the various Romance languages (those 
descended from Latin) with each other. 
In the development from the spoken 
Latin plovere “to rain,” for example, to 
Spanish lover, French pleuvoir, Italian 
piovere, Portuguese chover, it is evident 
that a variety of changes has taken place. 

The results of research based on the 
historical approach are many: diction- 
aries of word origins (etymological 
vocabularies); studies tracing words or 
types of words; the organization of facts 
concerning development of sounds, forms, 
syntax, changes in the meaning of words 
(semantics), and changes in vocabulary. 

The descriptive approach, on the other 
hand, is not so much concerned with 
language change as in examining what the 
language of a given period actually is and 
with recording it. The same elements of 
language (sound, form, vocabulary, etc.) 
are still studied, but rather than traced 
from an earlier to a later period they are, 
so to speak, “frozen,” to be examined as a 
specimen is examined under a microscope. 
Some of the results of this approach are 
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grammars based on real usage and not 
on what is assumed to be “proper’’; lists 
of the words most frequently used; 
linguistic atlases—maps which chart 
linguistic usage by geographical areas; 
and fresh materials for the teaching of 
foreign languages. 

An excellent exposition of these two 
approaches is found in the article, ““The 
Aims, Methods, and Materials of Re- 
search in the Modern Languages and 
Literatures,” PMLA, uxvit, 1952; this 
article is also available as a pamphlet from 
the MLA, 6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3, N. Y. Moredetailed informa- 
tion, with an explanation of the philoso- 
phies that guide scholarship in these fields, 
is available in Laterary Scholarship: its 
Aims and Methods, by Norman Foerster 
and others. 

To see what has been and is being done 
in the field of Spanish linguistics the 
student should examine such journals as 
Romance Philology, Revista de Filologta 
Espatola, Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
pdnica and Word. A useful book for an 
historical treatment of Spanish is Robert 
K. Spaulding’s How Spanish Grew; this 
book also contains a good bibliography. 
On the vast field of the Spanish in Latin 
America there is, unfortunately, not yet 
any comprehensive study ; useful informa- 
tion can be obtained, however, from 
Charles E. Kany’s American Spanish 
Syntaz, which has also a bibliography of 
books and articles on the language of the 
individual countries of Spanish America. 
For further bibliography consult A 
Bibliographical Guide to Materials on 
American Spanish, edited for the Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
by Madaline W. Nichols. 

The study of language, of course, is of 
value not only for itself, but also for 
what it may contribute to other fields of 
learning such as history, archeology, and 
literature. Something of its relation to 
this latter field is taken up in the following 
section on approaches to literature. 
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Ill. APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 


The creative art known as literature 
offers to those who learn to read with 
understanding and judgment many valu- 
able returns. Not the least of these are 
aesthetic pleasure, insight into a diversity 
of experiences, and an interpretation of 
life. And literary scholarship is the 
discipline whick systematically seeks 
these rewards and helps make them 
available to others. The ideal role of the 
student of Spanish is intimately involved 
with literary scholarship, and an early 
knowledge of the approaches to litera- 
ture will be to his advantage. 

In the next pages a summary discus- 
sion of these approaches is undertaken. 
Since, however, the intention here is to 
orient the student rather than attempt to 
embrace the subject fully, additional 
reading to amplify and clarify under- 
standing is strongly recommended. In- 
deed, the very materials which were 
used as reference for the present discus- 
sion will serve the student who wishes 


to inform himself more thoroughly: the 
brief treatise, ““The Aims, Methods, and 
Materials of Research in the Modern 


Languages and Literatures,” Literary 
Scholarship: its Aims and Methods, both 
previously mentioned, and the Theory of 
Literature by René Wellek and Austin 
Warren. The last two are especially 
valuable for their comprehensive dis- 
cussions as well as for bibliography. 

Literary scholarship undertakes the 
study of literature through three general 
approaches: language, literary history, 
and criticism. Although none of these is 
or should be exclusive of the others, it is 
more convenient to discuss them sepa- 
rately, reserving a final word for their 
interrelationships. 

Language, as was pointed out in the 
foregoing section, may be considered a 
field of specialization in itself. Or a 
knowledge of the nature and history of 
the language whose literature is being 
studied may implement the understand- 
ing and interpretation of that literature. 
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There are a number of ways in which 
such knowledge may serve this approach. 
It may, for example, be used in preparing 
editions of texts, in their interpretation, 
in studying matters of style, or in an 
effort to discover the essential spirit of a 
people in the past. 

The editing of texts is of fundamental 
concern to scholars, for it is a preliminary 
step which must be taken before progress 
can be made in literary scholarship. It is 
the textual critic who furnishes the 
authentic text of a piece of literature— 
whether from early manuscripts or from 
printed books. A good edition presents, 
through various techniques, the text 
most nearly like the author’s original; it 
resolves abbreviations that may have 
been used, corrects copyists’ or printers’ 
errors, replaces with their proper forms 
any words added or substituted by later 
copyists or commentarists. It may also 
clarify questions of authorship, date, 
difficulties of language, and so on. Only 
a thorough knowledge of the language of 
the period involved can assure a good 
presentation of the text. 

The interpretation of texts also re- 
quires an alert language sense and full 
awareness of the language of the times 
in which a piece of literature was written. 
In studying works of the Middle Ages, 
for example, the reader would have to 
know or discover that such a verb form 
as ayudara, which looks like the modern 
imperfect subjunctive, was, in Medieval 
Spanish, a pluperfect indicative, or that 
al was not only the contraction of a el 
but was also a pronoun meaning “other 
things,” “something else.” Similarly in 
the other periods of Spanish literature, 
the more thorough a knowledge of the 
language, the more meaningful the read- 
ing will be. 

Not only does language give an under- 
standing of the printed text, but also a 
clue to the devices of style employed by 
an author. We find, for instance, that 
Don Quijote used for the second person 
plura) of the imperfect tense of sentir the 
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form sentiades rather than the modern 
sentiais. The first form, while regular 
in the Middle Ages, was in the time of 
Cervantes somewhat out of style, old- 
fashioned, and we can judge that it was 
purposely used by the author to give an 
archaic flavor to Don Quijote’s speech. 
With this knowledge we can _ better 
understand the character of Don Quijote, 
seeing in such a device a measure of the 
degree to which he was steeped in the 
spirit of the novels of chivalry. Or 
again, we may take the example of the 
twentieth-century poet, Antonio Ma- 
chado, who, in a poem of praise of the 
thirteenth-century Gonzalo de Berceo, 
consciously imitated the style and lan- 
guage of Berceo and thereby recaptured 
the “feeling” of both the poet and his 
period. 

Language is also used by some critics 
to arrive at the character of a people at a 
given time as revealed in their literature. 
The assumption is made—though it is 
challenged by many  linguists—that 
changes in a language reflect something 
in the character of a people which would 
produce such a change. For example, the 
loss of many endings and grammatical 
distinctions in English has been con- 
sidered a reflection of the development 
of the English people towards prac- 
ticality, and evidence of a dislike for 
fanciness and adornment not needed in 
an effective, business-like language. 

Literary history, the second approach, 
allows of two different emphases: litera- 
ture as a manifestation of cultural 
history and literature as a manifestation 
of the history of art; the first considers 
the written word as documentary evi- 
dence, the second, as a literary monu- 
ment. 

The literary historian who looks upon 
literature--and this may, for him, in- 
clude almost anything in print—as a 
documentary source for cultural history 
is less concerned with the aesthetic 
value of a piece of writing than with the 
information it furnishes him for arriving 
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at a picture of a period in history. He 
may produce the biography of an author; 
he may turn his attention to the study of 
the history of concepts—the notion of 
justice, for example—or the history of 
institutions—perhaps social or political— 
as they are reflected in literature. Again, 
he may concern himself with the history 
of ideas to discover the pervading intel- 
lectual climate of a time. 

On the other hand, the literary his- 
torian who approaches literature from 
the point of view of the history of art 
works principally with imaginative 
writing—poetry, the novel, drama—and 
value judgments are an important part 
of his task. If he looks at literature in 
its historical setting he may concern 
himself with biographical interpretation, 
seeking to find the connections between 
an author’s life and his works. A modern 
correlate of the biographical method is 
psychological interpretation, which at- 
tempts to discern the author’s state of 
mind as he wrote, to bring to light the 
creative process itself. Again, literature 
may be studied in its relations with the 
social, political, and economic climate in 
which it was produced, for literature fre- 
quently shows the pressures of social 
institutions or brings pressure to bear 
upon them. 


However, this same literary historian — 


who conceives of literature as offering a 
history of art may largely ignore the 
historical setting and concentrate, rather, 
on establishing relationships among 
works of art themselves in the overall 
task of placing them within the literary 
tradition. His study may involve a 
single work or author, literary themes, 
techniques, genres, a literary movement 
or period, a national literature, or com- 
parative literature. Thus the scope may 
range from interrelationships among the 
works of a single author and his origi- 
nality, sources, artistic growth and 
worth, to interrelationships among the 
world literatures. 

Literary criticism, the third approach, 
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takes many forms, all of which have a 
single, central concern—the work of art 
itself. The “practical” critic looks to the 
evaluation of a particular work; the 
“theoretical” critic attempts to discover 
the principles which appear to form the 
bases of literature. Neither, in all truth, 
works alone, however, for the first critic 
has need, in his judgments, of literary 
theory and the second critic adduces the 
evidence of “practical” criticism for his 
generalizations. 

There are three questions of vital 
concern to critics, and their resolution 
tempers their work: what is literature, 
what is its function, and what standards 
of judgment are to be applied to it? In 
answer to the first question, literature, in 
its broadest sense, is something written 
or spoken under the impulse of creative 
genius. Further, its most salient charac- 
teristic is imainativeness. And there are 
additional considerations: sometimes lit- 
erature is conceived as being the work of 
art itself; sometimes the work in its 
milieu; sometimes the work plus all 
reactions to it—past, present, and future. 
Answers to the second question usually 
revolve around the conceptions of giving 
pleasure or communicating truth, or 
both, with varying emphasis on one or 
the other function. The question of 
critical criteria is resolved in three broad 
ways: the first, subjective and impres- 
sionistic, sets up the individual taste and 
responsiveness of the critic as a standard, 
which means that the basis for judgment 
is subject to change since individuals 
constantly modify their tastes and out- 
looks; the second method calls for judg- 
ing a work in terms of itself; that is, 
making the piece of literature alone the 
center of interest and analysing its 
elements always with reference to its 
own unique whole; the third appeals to 
some authority outside the work— 
perhaps a system of criticism such as 
that laid down by Aristotle in his Poetics, 
perhaps some moral code—as a basis for 
evaluation. 
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The techniques of criticism are varied: 
through the analysis of such elements as 
imagery, tone, rhythm; through com- 
parison with other works; through a 
study of the theories of literature—in 
these and many other ways—critics go 
about the task of illuminating and eval- 
uating the work of art. 

The relationships among these three 
approaches to literature are close even 
though the degree of contact with the 
work of art itself varies. The linguist 
and philologist, whose principal interest 
is with the word, cooperate with the 
literary historian and the critic by 
supplying knowledge and understanding 
of the very medium of literature. And 
the literary historian may be guided in 
his selection of materials by the judg- 
ments of critics who, in turn, will, 
through literary history, see the place of 
the works they evaluate within the 
literary tradition. 

The student who is fully aware of the 
various approaches to literature and 
their methods and aims will greatly en- 
hance his understanding and enjoyment 
of literature. At the same time he will be 
in a better position to undertake literary 
scholarship himself. This activity, in our 
colleges and universities, is usually con- 
fined to the term paper and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses. Whatever approach or 
approaches are taken in these scholarly 
activities certain mechanics are involved 
—proper preparation and presentation— 
vital to the success of any scholarly en- 
deavor. The procedures of preparation 
and presentation are not difficult to 
master and should become second nature 
so that soon the mechanical side of 
literary scholarship will present no prob- 
lems and leave intellectual energies free 
to concentrate on the study itself. 

There are a number of pamphlets and 
books on the subject which can be of 
great help. Two very satisfactory sources 
for questions of form are William Giles 
Campbell’s A Form Book for Thesis 
Writing and A Manual of Style published 
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by the University of Chicago Press. 
For those interested in the form re- 
quired by seventy-three scholarly jour- 
nals in the fields of history, language, 
and literature, the Modern Language 
Association offers the “MLA Style 
Sheet.” This may be found in PMLA, 
LXv1, 1951, and is also available as a 
reprint from the MLA, at 25 cents. 

The student who plans to continue his 
studies in graduate school would do well 
to find out from the library of the school 
he expects to attend if there is any 
special form—whether it be the school’s 
own regulations or those outlined in a 
particular book—required in the writing 
of theses. If the school does designate a 
special source, then it should be followed 
from the very first, even in preparing 
term papers. 

Questions of style and procedure in 
the research paper are resolved ade- 
quately in such books as Porter G. 
Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English. Like others of its kind it pro- 
vides not only material on the process 
involved in preparing a research paper, 
but also explains matters of proper 
usage. 

Further sources for information on 
form, style, and procedure may be 
found in the bibliography of Campbell’s 
booklet, already mentioned. The library 
card catalogue may also be consulted, 

The mastery of all of these matters re- 
quires study and practice, but if the 
student is careful to refer often to the 
suggested, or other, sources—not only 
on the mechanics of research, but also on 
the approaches to literature—he can 
save himself time and anxiety and will 
also have a sense of pride and accom- 
plishment in his own literary scholar- 
ship. 

And if he devotes a portion of his 
time to creative writing, whether on his 
own initiative or in a formal class, he 
cannot but profit further: he will gain an 
insight into the problems and techniques 
of the literary artist and will be on the 
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way toward better self-expression. He 
may also sharpen his sensibilities and 
perceptions by practicing the close 
critical analysis involved in explication 
de texte. Finally, frequent reading in 
scholarly journals—PMLA, Hispania, 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, Hispanic 
Review, Language, Kenyon Review, to 
mention only a few—will show how 
others have gone about the business of 
literary scholarship. 


IV. SPANISH PENINSULAR LITERATURE 


When we speak of Spanish peninsular 
literature, we mean that which is written 
in Castilian, the official language of Spain 
—the tongue which, along with the 
kingdom of Castile, became dominant 
when the nation was forming. Castilian 
is not the only language spoken or used in 
writing in Spain, for each region has its 
own linguistic peculiarities, and Catalan, 
for example, the language of a part of 
eastern Spain, is still widely spoken and 
has a long literary tradition. However, we 
are concerned here strictly with what is 
written in Castilian. 

As any other national literature, 
Spanish literature is generally conceived 
as falling into periods which are marked, 
to a greater or lesser degree, by certain 
characteristics. These periods are, for 
Spain: the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Golden Age, the Eighteenth Century, 
and the Modern Period, which extends 
from the nineteenth century to the 
present day; the twentieth century, when 
considered by itself, is commonly referred 
to as the Contemporary Period. Any 
dates assigned to these divisions are, of 
course, arbitrary and imprecise, for no 
period begins or ends abruptly. Such 
dates are an attempt to establish the 
approximate time when a complex of 
traits has become obvious enough quan- 
titatively and qualitatively to be called 
“characteristic” and the date when these 
“characteristics” have given way to a new 
set of traits which mark the inception of a 
different period. 


Within these periods, too, further 
divisions become discernible; whenever 
attitudes and ideas are held in common 
and acted upon by a significant number 
of literary artists, the resultant produc- 
tion is said to represent a “movement.” 
Thus romanticism, naturalism and real- 
ism are literary movements within the 
Modern Period, and the Generation of 
1898 a movement of the Contemporary 
Period. The notion, dating back to the 
1920’s, of looking upon a movement as a 
generation—a group, in brief, close in age, 
whose ascendant literary life endures 
about thirty years and whose cohesion 
stems from common outlook, problems, 
ideals, and motivations—is an example 
of the critics’ efforts to evolve new con- 
cepts for the interpretation of literary 
history. These movements, then, do not 
just appear from nowhere. They are 
related to conceptions of reality, political 
and philosophical ideas, and also to previ- 
ous movements in that they are a develop- 
ment of or a reaction against antecedent 
points of view. Thus the divisions into 
movement and generation are less a 
question of chronology than attitude. 

Another common division in literary 
history is by genre—novel, poetry, 
theater, for example. The particular genre 
may be considered as a whole, or it may 
be studied in part, by type, period, or 
movement. Thus one might consider the 
Spanish novel, the picaresque novel, the 
novel of the Modern Period, or the 
realistic novel. 

All of these classifications are con- 
venient for the purposes of literary study, 
but periods and movements in particular 
should not be treated too rigidly. The 
characteristics that mark a period or the 
tendencies that develop into a movement 
are not confined to a single time or place. 
They are and have been present in other 
times and places, but not in a quantita- 
tively significant form. The attitudes of 
the Spanish romantic movement, for 
instance, are not limited to the early 
nineteenth century. There are evidences 
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of one or another of its tendencies in 
different periods. In other words, the 
traits and characteristics which are 
signalled as marking a particular literary 
period or movement are not new to man- 
kind at that moment. But now and again, 
for political, social, or philosophical 
reasons, certain ones assume an impor- 
tance that makes us consider them domi- 
nant. These attitudes, then, are never 
completely lost, and it is this continuum 
which should be kept in mind lest the 
divisions into “period” and “movement” 
make literature appear to be fragmentary. 
Nor should the terms used to describe 
literary periods and movements simply 
be accepted and repeated without under- 
standing their full significance. Indeed, 
much literary criticism has been focused 
on the terminology of literary history, 
defining, redefining, challenging, and re- 
valuating it. A great deal has been written 
about the nature of the Renaissance, for 
instance, and as a concept it is undergoing 
constant change and amplification. 
Survey courses, which serve as orienta- 
tion in the totality of Spanish literature, 
are generally too limited to allow attain- 
ment of a full understanding of the 
various periods and their movements. 
Since it is likely that the undergraduate 
will have the time and opportunity to take 
only a few specialized “period” courses, 
he will have to rely on his own serious 
interest to fill in any lacunae. The best 
starting point for this is reading in the 
various manuals of literary history. It 
must be stressed that this is only a point 
of departure, however, for no amount of 
reading about a movement can take the 
place of actually reading works represent- 
ative of that movement. The manual 
serves as a guide, points out what to look 
for, and offers criticism of specific works 
and authors. But in no wise should it be 
taken to be exhaustive or the final 
authority. One may, if he can justify it, 
disagree with the critical notions of the 
histories of literature, or again, he may 
corroborate them. As the student feels 
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more confident in literary matters, he 
may prefer from time to time, rather than 
read about the differences between, let 
us say, naturalism and realism, to study 
first some examples of each of these 
movements, derive his own set of dis- 
tinctions and relationships, and then 
compare his findings with those of es- 
tablished scholarship. Such a procedure 
will not only help develop a good literary 
sense, but this first-hand experience will 
produce a more meaningful and longer- 
lived impression than that which could’ 
be attained by simply reading the man- 
uals. 

Further, the more reading one does, 
the greater the likelihood of developing 
and revising one’s own opinions. Perhaps 
what is not seen in one work will become 
evident in another of the same type; or 
possibly, what seemed a relatively unim- 
portant factor in a work will, after further 
reading, take on a new perspective of 
significance. Thus, a person is less liable 
to let his opinions stagnate and will find 
that his ideas evolve as his knowledge 
deepens and broadens. 

The manuals, then, can be valuable and 
many have been written over the years; 
Edna Lee Furness’ “A Tentative Chro- 
nology of Spanish Literary History,” 
published in the Modern Language 
Journal, xxxin, 1949, has 101 entries for 
the period 1780 to 1940. The serious 
student should acquaint himself with as 
many histories as possible with an eye to 
choosing several for his own personal 
library. Since most manuals have their 
advantages as well as their drawbacks, it 
is difficult to recommend any particular 
one. In the following selective list, how- 
ever, there should be enough to suit in- 
dividual tastes and needs: Angel del Rfo’s 
Historia de la literatura espafiola, in two 
volumes, is a good introduction to the 
history of Spanish literature, and it has 
the advantage of including the Con- 
temporary Period in some detail; con- 
taining much more criticism and highly 
selective in the works and authors dis- 
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cussed, is César Barja’s three-volume set, 
Libros y autores cldsicos, Libros y autores 
modernos, and I*bros y autores contempo- 
rdneos; more extensive than Barja’s and 
equally commendable for its critical 
judgments is Angel Valbuena-Prat’s 
Historia de la literatura espafiola, also in 
three volumes (two volumes in earlier 
editions); the Historia de la literatura 
espafiola, by Juan Hurtado and Angel 
Gonzdlez Palencia, while having scant 
critical merit, is worth consulting when- 
ever factual material—biography, sum- 
maries, sources, bibliography—is sought. 
Of manuals in English the best are A 
History of Spanish Literature, by Ernest 
Mérimée, translated by 8. Griswold 
Morley, and The Literature of the Spanish 
People by Gerald Brenan. The first of 
these two has a marked French bias and is 
limited in its literary criticisms, but it 
contains a great deal of data; the second, 
on the other hand, is richer in critical 
materials. 

When passing from the more general 
information of the histories of Spanish 
literature to individual studies on an 
author, a work, or a period, it is profitable 
to consult one or more of the bibliog- 
raphies of Hispanic studies. These lists of 
titles are usually indexed to make it easy 
to find the subject or author wanted. 
There are numerous bibliographies of 
this sort and they are customarily avail- 
able in the reference collection of the 
library. Two which have been printed in 
this country, although neither is com- 
plete, are Raymond and Mildred Gris- 
mer’s A New Bibliography of Spain and 
Spanish America and Homero Seris’ 
Manual de tibliografia de la literatura 
espatiola. A recent bibliography from 
Spain is José Simén Diaz’ Bibliografta de 
la literatura hispdnica, in three volumes. 
Especially useful for current articles is 
the bibliography published each year in 
a supplementary number of PMLA; 
bibliographies are also published regu- 
larly in the Revista Hispdnica Moderna 
and the Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica. 
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In general, the books that one may 
want to buy for his personal library are 
available in this country from several 
dealers; two are: Franz Feger, 17 East 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y., and 
Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Books can be bought more 
cheaply if ordered direct from Spain, but 
about six weeks should be allowed for 
delivery. Of the many reliable dealers in 
that country, two may be mentioned: 
Leén Sdénchez Cuesta, Serrano 29, Ma- 
drid, and Garcia Rico y Cia., Desengafio 
13, Madrid. 

There are four chief collections readily 
available to the student in America, which 
contain many of the texts desired for 
study. One is the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles (often abbreviated BALE); its 
volumes include many medieval writings 
as well as those of later periods, but it 
has the disadvantage of being set up 
with two columns to the page and in 
very small print. A much better edition, 
though more limited in selections, is the 
Clasicos Castellanos. The price of the 
Clasicos Castellanos books is reasonable, 
and the texts are reliable and well pre- 
pared. The other two collections, though 
not so scholarly, offer a wide variety of 
texts and are very moderate in price: 
they are the Biblioteca Contempordnea 
and the Coleccién Austral. These sets are 
not very sturdily bound, and will not 
take a great deal of handling. 

For the Middle Ages the BAE, the 
Clasicos Castellanos, and the Austral 
are the most valuable. For the Golden 
Age, besides these three same collections, 
there are many good editions of plays 
printed in this country, which are usually 
carefully done, clearly printed and well- 
bound. For the more modern periods, the 
Austral and the Biblioteca Contempordnea 
are the only ones that contain much of 
interest. Some of the materials of these 
periods are also to be found in the text 
book editions printed in this country, 
but they are sometimes abridged; the 
originals must be ordered from Spain or 
from dealers here. 
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Vv. SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Spanish American literature was born 
with the Conquest of the New World, 
for commencing with the works of the 
earliest writers in the Spanish colonies— 
chroniclers, natural scientists, poets— 
there are to be found differences in 
vocabulary, theme, and psychology which 
distinguish them from their literary con- 
temporaries in the Iberian peninsula. 
There can, of course, be no comparison in 
quantity between the meager literary 
production of the colonies and the 
flourishing literature of a Spain which 
was just entering her magnificent Golden 
Age at the beginning of the Conquest. 
But Spanish peninsular literature, strictly 
speaking, had no equivalents of Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, the Spanish 
priest who denounced the mistreatment 
of the Indians, or of the Inca Garcilaso de 
la Vega, interpreter of the Inca culture, 
or yet of Alonso de Ercilla, author of the 
epic poem La Araucana, or even of 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, whose comedias 
struck Spanish audiences as being differ- 
ent from the plays of Lope, Tirso, and 
Calderén. Yet, despite the differences 
between the literature produced in the 
mother country and that in the colonies, 
until the nineteenth century, the writings 
of the colonial authors at best were con- 
sidered an adjunct of Castilian literature 
or, at worst, ignored completely. 

During the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, and especially after independence 
had been achieved from Spain, the wide- 
spread rejection of the Hispanic models in 
literature and thought, stemming from 
the Revolution, gave rise to a desire for 
autonomy in many of the new countries 
which was inevitably reflected in their 
literature. The majority of intellectual 
leaders in all fields sought a common goal: 
the development of a genuine Spanish 
American character, a character based on 
the liberal ideals of the Enlightenment 
and the American and French Revolu- 
tions rather than on what these men con- 
ceived to be the narrow, fanatical, 
absolutist principles of the madre patria. 
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And so, gradually, as the century pro- 
gressed the possibility of a national 
literature received wider and wider ac- 
ceptance. As communications between 
the Spanish American countries im- 
proved, their outstanding wnters became 
more widely known. By the end of the 
century literary historians and critics in 
many countries, including Spain, were 
beginning to cast an appraising glance at 
the total literary production of Spanish 
America, and with the advent of the 
twentieth century Spanish American 
literature may be fairly said to have 
established itself. 

The serious study of Spanish American 
literature in our own colleges and uni- 
versities is an even more recent phenome- 
non, being a development of the last 
thirty years or so. In the 1920’s our 
Spanish programs, undergraduate and 
graduate, with few exceptions consisted 
almost entirely of courses in the language 
and literature of Spain, and the students 
learned practically nothing about Span- 
ish America. Since then, however, the 
situation has improved greatly—espe- 
cially during the height of the Good 
Neighbor Policy (ca. 1935-45)—and 
today there are many institutions in 
which courses are offered in Spanish 
American history, geography, anthro- 
pology, government and politics, art, and 
language and literature. Some idea of the 
variety of such courses and of the leading 
institutions in the Latin American field 
may be gained by consulting Courses on 
Latin America in Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United Slates (first 
edition, 1949), published by the Pan 
American Union. 

As the interest in Spanish American 
literature has increased there has been a 
growing realization that to be well pre- 
pared in Hispanic literature, the student 
must have a knowledge of both Spain and 
Spanish America. But even today, in 
spite of this realization, in most colleges 
and universities the course offerings in 
Spanish literature are considerably more 
numerous than those devoted to the 
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newer field, library holdings in Spanish 
American literature are often inadequate, 
and there are not enough instructors 
trained in the subject. 

Among the courses given in Spanish 
American literature the general survey is 
the most common. In this course an 
attempt is made to study the outstanding 
writers and movements of the Colonial 
Period, those of the struggle for inde- 
pendence and the nineteenth century and, 
finally, those of the twentieth century. 
In the survey course there is a widespread 
tendency to devote the major portion of 
the year (or semester) to a consideration 
of the literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. This tendency, of 
course, results in an unfortunate skimp- 
ing of the time allotted to Colonial litera- 
ture. After the survey, the usual courses 
are those dealing with the novel, the 
Modernista movement, and contemporary 
literature. Other courses offered, roughly 
in descending order of frequency, would 
include Mexican and Argentine litera- 
tures, Colonial literature, poetry, and the 
essay. It is difficult to explain why the 
course-trends should follow the above 
pattern, but at least some determining 
factors would be that texts in contempo- 
rary literature and in the novel are the 
easiest to procure and are probably those 
most likely to interest the student be- 
sides being the easiest for him to read and 
understand. Further, literary historians 
and critics have probably devoted more 
of their attention to these topics than to 
any other, and hence more critical ma- 
terial is available about them. Needless to 
say, with the courses following the fore- 
going pattern, it is clear that many 
students of Spanish American literature 
are faced with the possibility of being 
insufficiently prepared in such important 
areas as poetry and the essay unless they 
determine to make up any deficiencies on 
their own initiative. 

Few, if any, college libraries will possess 
copies of all the histories of Spanish 
American literature which have been 
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written. A chronology of such histories, 
including those published through 1951, 
was printed in Hispania, xxxv (1952), 
419-421. But the student should be 
acquainted with the various merits of 
several of the most outstanding of these 
manuals. The Argentine scholar Julio A. 
Leguizamén is the author of the longest 
history (2 vols.) of Spanish American 
letters yet produced, Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. This is a com- 
prehensive, illustrated text, with espe- 
cially full bibliographies, in which the 
author strikes a balance between the 
aesthetic and historical approaches to 
literature. Luis Alberto Sdnchez, a 
Peruvian, has written a history of the 
subject which has gone through five 
editions, and is readily available, the 
latest being Nueva historia de la literatura 
americana. Sd&nchez tends to interpret 
literature primarily from a social view- 
point, but does not neglect its artistic 
elements entirely. Although he brings 
together a large number of names and 
titles, his book is not especially helpful to 
the beginning student in understanding 
the literary trends. Two more compact, 
highly readable histories of greater 
stylistic merit than the foregoing are the 
late Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s Literary 
Currents in Hispanic America, and En- 
rique Anderson Imbert’s Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. These two 
manuals divide the field of Spanish 
American letters into generations of 
writers, and their approach is appreciably 
different from that employed in the 
studies of Leguizamén and Sénchez. 
Henriquez Urefia, a Dominican, brings 
to his work a blend of literary and his- 
torical erudition plus a degree of aesthetic 
sensitivity which has rarely been equaled 
in Spanish America. His text is short 
(204 pp.) and he himself disavows any 
intention to write a complete history, but 
as an introduction to the main currents it 
is outstanding, and in its Notes and 
Bibliography the student will find many 
valuable references to guide his own 
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research. Enrique Anderson Imbert, 
Argentine critic and writer of fiction, now 
teaching in the United States, has written 
what is perhaps the most sprightly text in 
the field. Its 430 pages encompass an 
extraordinary amount of scholarly, suc- 
cinct information communicated in a 
stimulating manner. Notes and bibliog- 
raphy have been omitted, and much of the 
space thus gained has been devoted to a 
field usually studied rather sketchily— 
contemporary literature. Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco is the author of two excellent 
manuals similar in critical approach, 
form, and content to those of Henriquez 
Urefia and Anderson Imbert. The titles 
of their latest editions are The Epic of 
Latin American Literature and La gran 
literatura iberoamericana, and they in- 
clude some material on Brazilian litera- 
ture. Of the synopsis-type is An Outline 
History of Spanish American Literature, 
by E. Herman Hespelt and others. This 
text has a substantial bibliography of 
useful critical references. It is supported 
by the only comprehensive anthology of 
Spanish American literature yet to be 
published, issued as a separate volume in 
1946. In addition to these histories which 
survey the entire field of Spanish Ameri- 
ean letters, there are a number of excellent 
histories of literature of the individual 
Spanish American countries. 

Many outstanding journals are pub- 
lished in the field of Spanish American 
literature, and some of these should be 
known to the student of Spanish for 
they are useful sources of information 
about many aspects of the Hispanic 
world. In addition to such publications 
as the Revista Hispdnica Moderna and the 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 
previously mentioned, one could list Sur 
(Buenos Aires), Atenea (Santiago de 
Chile), Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico), 
Américas (Havana), La Torre (Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico) and Revista Ibero- 
americana (Mexico), organ of the Ins- 
tituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana. 
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There are a number of bibliographic 
aids which the student will find valuable 
in his research in Spanish American 
literature. None of these is exhaustive, 
for the study of the literature of Spanish 
America is conducted over a vast geo- 
graphical area and communication be- 
tween scholars is not extensive. The result 
is that it is impossible to keep fully 
abreast of new developments in the field. 
José Manuel Topete’s A Working Bibliog- 
raphy for Latin American Literature is an 
attempt to list works of general reference 
concerning genres and movements, the 
principal writers and their works, and 
bibliographic sources relating to the na- 
tional literatures. Spanish Language and 
Literature in the Publications of American 
Universities, by Lois Jo Delk and James 
N. Greer, is a partial list of the books and 
articles on Spanish and Spanish American 
language and literature found in the 
publications of American colleges and 
universities. Roberto G. Payré’s Historias 
de la literatura americana, Guta \iblio- 
grdfica is a guide to the histories of 
literature of each of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, as well as a listing 
of works devoted to the general history of 
letters in English America and Latin 
America. Two sources of a more general 
nature, devoted to Latin American re- 
search in many fields, are Cecil K. Jones’ 
A Bibliography of Latin American Bib- 
liographies (1942) and the Handbook of 
Latin American Studies (1936 to date), 
a most useful annual volume compiled 
by a number of scholars. In addition to 
the above tools, the student should 
acquaint himself with the literary and 
bibliographic publications of the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., 
as well as the periodic bibliographies 
published in such journals as Hispania, 
PMLA, and the Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna. 

For American students, the problem of 
acquiring texts in foreign languages is 
frequently a serious one. There are some 
good foreign book importers in this 
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country, principally in New York, 
Boston, and Los Angeles and two have 
already been mentioned, but they cannot 
always supply students’ needs and their 
coverage of the Spanish American field is 
far from complete. When the student 
must purchase books abroad, a knowledge 
of the more important Spanish American 
publishers will prove invaluable. Re- 
prints of older works and new editions of 
out-of-print books or those difficult of 
access are issued from time to time by 
publishers in the other American nations. 
The following firms will be glad to answer 
inquiries or send catalogues upon request: 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, Alsina 
1131; Emecé Editores, San Martin 427; 
Editorial Sopena, Esmeralda 116; Mexico, 
D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Ave. 
Casas 975; Libreria Porrtia Hnos., 
Apdo. Postal 7990; Santiago de Chile: 
Empresa Ercilla, Casilla 63-D; Empresa 
Zig-Zag, Casilla 84-D. 


VI. PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN STUDIES 
The study of Portuguese and the 


literatures of Portugal and Brazil had, 
until a few years ago, attracted chiefly the 
more advanced students of Romance 


literatures; but within the last two 
decades it has increasingly aroused inter- 
est among undergraduate students, par- 
ticularly among those who are majoring 
in Spanish. Certainly the geographical, 
historical, linguistic, and cultural proxim- 
ity of Pottugal and Spain in Europe, and 
Brazil and its Spanish-speaking neighbors 
in the New World have related these 
nations so closely that for the student of 
either language the study of the other 
can very well be considered as rounding 
out his training. As regards its commercial 
usefulness it should be remembered that 
Portuguese is the language of the second 
largest country in area and population in 
our hemisphere. 

A good deal of what has been said in 
the preceding pages applies equally well 
to the study of the Portuguese language 
and to the literatures of Portugal and 
Brazil. However, a word should be said 
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about the availability of books. Almost 
every company that publishes language 
texts in this country has at least one 
Portuguese grammar, and some have one 
with emphasis on Brazilian Portuguese, 
such as Appleton-Century-Crofts and 
Heath. Two dictionaries may be recom- 
mended, both entirely in Portuguese: 
Diciondrio prdtico ilustrado (O pequeno 
Larousse portugués) and the Pequeno 
diciondrio brasileiro da lingua portuguesa, 
by Hildebrando Lima and others. Two 
Portuguese-English, English-Portuguese 
dictionaries are: Jdlio Ferreira, Diciondrio 
portugués-inglés (revised by Armando de 
Morais), and H. Michaelis, Novo diciond- 
rio de lingua portuguesa e inglesa. Books 
on phonetics are hard to come by, but 
good indications regarding pronunciation 
can be gleaned from the grammars 
printed in this country, and Linguaphone 
records and those of other series are 
available in Portuguese. 

Bibliographies of studies in Portuguese 
and Brazilian language and literature 
are not so numerous as those dealing with 
Spanish; the ones most likely to be avail- 
able are: Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese 
Bibliography, and Rubens Borba de 
Moraes and William Berrien, Manual 
bibliogrdfico de estudos brasileiros; also the 
Latin American bibliographies mentioned 
previously should be consulted. The 
PMLA yearly bibliographical number 
also includes Portuguese studies. There is 
no professional journal in this country 
devoted exclusively to Portuguese, but 
articles on it will be found in Hispania 
and in other journals of Romance lan- 
guage studies. 

Useful histories of Portuguese litera- 
ture are those of Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
Literatura portuguesa, and in English, 
Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Portuguese Literature. 
The article on Portuguese literature in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica by Edgar 
Prestage and Bell is a good introduction; 
it also has some bibliography of basic 
texts. The number of available histories 
of Brazilian literature is much larger; 
following is a list of titles in both Portu- 
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guese and English: Isaac Goldberg, 
Brazilian Literature; Samuel Putnam, 
Marvelous Journey; Silvio Romero, His- 
téria de literatura brasileira, 5 volumes; 
Ronald de Carvalho, Pequena histéria da 
literatura brasileira. A recent history of 
Portugal is that of Charles E. Nowell, 
which has a selective bibliography of 
histories of the country; a history of 
Brazil printed in this country is that by 
Joio P. Calogeras, A History of Brazil. 
Encyclopedias and the card catalogue of 
the library should reveal many other 
useful titles. 
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Books in Portuguese can often be ob- 
tained locally, especially from the dealers 
mentioned before; but the most satis- 
factory way to learn what is available is 
to write to dealers in Portugal and 
Brazil and ask for catalogues, explaining 
perhaps at the same time what sort of 
books is needed. Following are the names 
and address of two dealers in Portugal 
and one in Brazil: Editora Glébo, Caixa 
Postal, 1520, Pérto Alegre, Brazil; 
Livraria Bertrand, Rua Garrett 73, 
Lisbon, Portugal; Livraria Portugal, 


Rua do Carmo, 70, Lisbon, Portugal. 
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PADRE ISLA AND GOYA 


Epirn F. Heiman 
Simmons College 


For many years, students in this 
country learned their Spanish from Padre 
Isla in one of the school editions or 
adaptations of Gil Blas de Santillana, 
that were reprinted again and again from 
the beginning of this century.! We might 
ask why we should have read this trans- 
lation of Lesage’s novel rather than any 
one of the Spanish picaresque novels from 
Lazarillo to the Buscén, or some of 
Cervantes’ Novelas ejemplares, or even 
the “true” picaresque story of the Vida 
of Torres Villarroel, almost a contempo- 
rary of Gil Blas, since the Spanish auto- 
biography came out in 1743 and the 
French novel between 1715 and 1735. 
This question would, however, lead to a 
great many others, such as why Spanish 
characters, whether literary or real, the 
Cid or Figaro, for example, are far better 
known in French versions than in Span- 
ish, and why what is generally known and 
thought about Spanish life, art, and 
music, derives from foreign rather than 
from national interpretations. It is a fact, 
in any case, that when most people 
speak of Spanish music, they usually 
have in mind compositions by Russian 
and French musicians, and that Gil Blas 
is far better known than his Spanish 
prototypes. To the reader of Gil Blas 
today, even in its altered Spanish version 
of Padre Isla, it seems surprising, not 
that Lesage managed to create his novel 
out of such diverse borrowed and original 
elements, but that his travesty of the 
Spanish novel was so convincing that 
Spaniards and others passionately de- 
fended the thesis that it had been trans- 
lated or adapted from an original Spanish 
source.” 

Actually, only the externals of Gil Blas 
are Spanish: its loose framework, certain 


extraneous anecdotes and incidents, the 
costumes and names, the real titles of the 
famous Conde-Duque de Olivares, Duque 
de Lerma, or Conde de Lemos and the 
fictional names of lesser persons, and, of 
course, geographical place names, though 
the curious thing is that although we 
presumably accompany Gil Blas across 
the whole peninsula, we never once see 
any part of it, because our hero never 
really left Lesage’s study. The protago- 
nist does not remotely resemble any of his 
Spanish literary ancestors: he is not im- 
pelled by hunger or forced to use his wits 
to survive; he is easily intimidated; his 
attitude toward life is anything but 
ascetic and stoical and his comments on 
it never approach the crude realism, 
acerbity, or sarcastic humor of the ptcaro. 
Gil Blas plays at being a rogue, but his 
reflexions, like his love affairs, are French, 
and the host of people he meets on 
imaginary highways, friars and brigands, 
actors and barbers and the rest, are all 
French, and the references to literary 
men all allude to specific individuals who 
were his own contemporaries. Only the 
exacerbated national pride of an ex- 
patriate could have so blinded Padre Isla, 
and later Llorente, that they did not 
detect the “pintoresquismo” of the 
pseudo-Spanish atmosphere and types 
portrayed, and that they did not recog- 
nize Gil Blas for the “espafiolada”’ it was. 
This is all the more surprising because 
Padre Isla had written an extremely 
Spanish novel of his own and it is with 
this work that we are mainly concerned 
here. 

In his Historia del famoso predicador 
Fray Gerundio de Campazas, alias Zotes, 
Padre Isla aimed to ridicule out of exist- 
ence the popular preachers of absurd and 
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extravagant sermons, who, despite open 
attack and reproof, continued to address 
and corrupt their vast audiences through- 
out the country. He adopted Cervantes’ 
device for satirizing the novels of chivalry, 
but unlike his model, accomplished little 
more than his avowed purpose. Although 
the novel does vividly portray the life of 
the inhabitants of a small village and of 
the friars of an unnamed mendicant 
order, most of it is given over to the 
exposure, on the one hand, of the ignorant 
and ambitious preachers who set out to 
win and hold their audiences by all kinds 
of tricks of language and elocution, and 
on the other, to the discourses of worthy 
and reasonable prelates, who try to reform 
the offenders by showing them the errors 
of their ways and by demonstrating how 
good sermons should be written and 
preached. Padre Isla used quotations 
from real sermons by popular preachers 
of the day and so successfully imitated 
their technique of holding their audience, 
that the book caused an uproar on its 
appearance in 1758, and was at once 
reported to the Inquisition by members 
of several different mendicant orders, 
each doubtless considering the novel a 
direct attack on them. The whole first 
edition vanished within a day or two and 
a second was in the printing, when it was 
suspended along with the second part still 
unpublished, and the whole work was 
prohibited from circulation. The novel 
had been published under the name of a 
friend, a parish priest, Lobon de Salazar, 
and under this name, in the /ndex for 
1790, we find, in addition to the Edict of 
1760, prohibiting the first part, and the 
Edict of 1776 prohibiting the second, this 
statement: “Asimismo prohibieron 
todos los Papeles impres. y mss. di- 
vulgados en pré y en contra de dicha 
Historia: y se mandé con pena de Exco- 
munion que nadie escribiese en pré ni en 
contra de dicha Obra.’” This condemna- 
tion of all pamphlets relating to the work 
indicates something of the heat of the 
controversy, and only served to intensify 
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it. Everyone who wanted to read the 
novel found a way to secure a copy,‘ 
whether printed or handwritten, and 
those who did not read it knew its con- 
tents anyway, and the fearful epithet 
“gerundio,” used both as a noun and an 
adjective, became part of the language 
immediately. For example, Cadalso 
thanks Iriarte, in a letter, for sending 
him the gerundian eulogy written on the 
death of Padre Sarmiento (1771), and 
beseeches him to send, as soon as it is out, 
the panegyrie dedicated to Padres Flores, 
which, he feels sure, will be no less 
pedantic and extravagant. The funeral 
sermon, apparently, offered the greatest 
of opportunities for using the hyperbolical 
gerundian style, with all its monstrous 
jargon. But the very success of the work 
stimulated its enemies to the crudest and 
most violent attacks, some of which the 
younger Moratin described: 


No puede ponderarse el furor cruel con que le 
trataron sus enernigos; baste considerar 
seria cuando llegd el caso de que un religioso 
sacé en el pilpito de la manga un ejemplar 
impreso de la Historia de Fray Gerundio, y 
despues de aplicar al autor los titulos de impfo, 
sacrilego y atefsta, y asegurar que aquella obra 
era la mds escandalosa y abominable que jamdés 
se habia escrito contra la religion, la hizo mil 
pedazos, y los esparcié frenético sobre el 
auditorio que llenaba el templo.* 


The reader today still finds the novel 
extremely entertaining. The village of 
Campazas and its inhabitants, particu- 
larly the Zotes family and their house, are 
reproduced with such accurate and vivid 
detail, that we see them as clearly as we 
do Clarin’s Vetusta. Many of the scenes 
are like one-act farces; one of the funniest 
is when young Gerundio comes back 
home from school for his first holiday and 
demonstrates to his family and assembled 
guests what he has been learning, what 
vowels are and how to pronounce them, all 
of which is completely new to his audi- 
ence, who suddenly realize that they have 
been saying them all their lives without 
knowing it, just as le bourgeois gentil- 
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homme with equal surprise discovered 
that he had been using prose all his life. 
All the visitors join in and enthusiastically 
practice the sounds with Gerundio, but 
his mother, excited by the wonders of the 
vowel A, says it again and again, louder 
and louder, finally opening her mouth 
so wide that she dislocates her jaw, and 
the lesson has to be suspended. 

While Gerundio is still a child, a 
preacher finds in him extraordinary gifts 
for eloquence and acting, so that by the 
time he is an adolescent and bored with 
his studies, it is not difficult for a Preach- 
ing Friar, who has taken a fancy to him, 
to persuade him to follow in his footsteps, 
especially since he uses this convincing 
argument: 


que en el mundo no havia mejor vida que la de 
Frayle, porque el mas topo tenia la racion 
segura... que el que tenia mediano ingenio 
iba por la carrera de Maestro, 6 por la carrera 
de Predicador; y que, aunque la de las Leturfas 
era mas lucida, la del Pdlpito era mas des- 
cansada y mas lucrosa . . . Pues qué, la vida de 
los Colegiales! que ass{ llamamos 4 los que 
est4n en los Estudios. Ni el Rey ni el Papa la 
tienen mejor, por lo ménos mas alegre... (1, 
65-66) 


At the Monastery, Gerundio is com- 
pletely under the influence of his friend 
and model, Fray Blas, a self-indulgent 
and foppish monk, described as follows: 


Halld4base el Padre Predicador en lo mas florido 
de la edad, esto es, en los treinta y tres afios 
cabales. Su estatura procerosa, robusta, y 
corpulenta; miembros bien repartidos, y assaz 
symétricos y proporcionados; muy derecho de 
andadura, algo salido de panza; cuelli-erguido, 
su cerquillo copetudo, y estudiosamente arre- 
molinado; h&bitos siempre limpios, y muy 
prolijo de plieques, zapato ajustado, y sobre 
todo su solideo de seda, hecho de aguja, con 
muchas y muy graciosas labores, elevAndose 
en el centro una borlita muy ayrosa; obra toda 
de ciertas Beatas, que se desvivian por su 
Padre Predicador . . . (1, 82) 


Despite efforts made by a serious member 
of the order to counteract the influence of 
Fray Blas on Gerundio, to reason with the 
latter and show him how absurd and 
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even sacrilegious the extravagant sermons 
were, and how much harm they did to the 
simple people who were fascinated by 
what they could not possibly understand, 
Fray Gerundio was bent on his preaching 
career. Seeing that he was incorrigible, his 
superiors let him try out his talents on the 
Community of friars, with a sermon in 
the Refectory. The subject, assigned him 
by Fray Blas, was a local event, namely, 
the two Mayordomos of the town had 
succeeded in driving out of the Parish of 
the Holy Trinity some harlots. The 
sermon was to celebrate this event on the 
day of Santa Ana, on which day there 
would be a solemn festival of the Brother- 
hood bearing the Saint’s name. Gerundio, 
beside himself with joy, spent all his 
waking hours, and sleeping ones, too, for 
a week, excerpting sentences and phrases, 
from a wide range of works, mostly 
obscure commentaries on the Bible and 
Scriptures, and Latin concordances, all of 
which he pieced together, along with 
apologues and allegories and extravagant 
figures of speech, into a sermon so stu- 
pendous that his audience could only be 
stunned by it. On the happy day, Fray 
Gerundio, after having taken care of 
every detail of his appearance, and 
practiced his manner and every gesture, 
stalked up to the pulpit, glanced dis- 
dainfully around at his many expectant 
listeners in the Refectory, crossed himself 
with affected majesty, proposed a text in 
Latin and began with these startling 
words: “No es de ménos valor el color 
verde, por no ser amarillo, que el azul por 
no ser encarnado:...Naciéd Ana, como 
asegura mi fé, por haverlo ofdo decir, de 
color rojo; porque las ceruleas ondas de 
su funesto sentir la hicieron fuertemente 
palpitar en el titero materno .. .” (1, 150). 
After which more senseless texts in Latin 
and Spanish are strung along in praise of 
Santa Ana, of the festival, and of the 
Mayordomosin labyrinthine sentences, full 
of impertinent quotations, forced com- 
parisons and equivocal expressions, 
mostly devoid of any meaning whatso- 
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ever. The sermon, and especially Fray 
Gerundio’s brilliant manner of delivering 
it, left most of the venerable Community 
wildly enthusiastic; one dissenter, a 
Reverend Father Master Provincial, who 
happened to be visiting, remained grave 
and most disapproving through it all, and 
the Padre Provincial, the superior who 
had tried to dissuade Gerundio from 
becoming a preacher, was so shocked 
that he forced Fray Gerundio to stop after 
the Salutation, and deprived everyone of 
hearing the main body of the Sermon, 
which, Padre Isla mockingly adds; 
“debiera perpetuarse en los moldes, 
eternizarse en las prensas, inmortalizarse 
en los marmoles, buriles, y pinceles, por 
pieza original, pieza Unica, pieza rara, 
pieza inimitable en su especie” (1, 152). 
Now it is precisely a scene like this one 
that Goya immortalized with his buril, or 
engraver’s tool, in his Capricho 53. Init we 
see the eloquent parrot, perched on top 
of a pulpit-cage, with his right paw raised 
in emphatic gesture, like our own Fray 
Gerundio, who would be imitating or 
“parroting”’ his friend and model, Fray 
Blas, the eestatic figure sitting on the 
raised platform, on the preacher's left, 
elegantly clad in his capacious gown and 
fine, well-fitting foot-gear, his face and 
clasped hands expressing all the wonder- 
ment and delight he felt: at his pupil's 
performance; on the parrot’s right is the 
hatted superior, probably the distin- 
guished visitor, or the Padre Provincial, 
grave and disapproving; in front, are the 
astonished, deeply moved or entertained 
listeners; behind the speaker are two 
seated individuals, who might well be the 
two Mayordomos, whose  accomplish- 
the Sermon celebrated, This, we 
realize, is pure conjecture. Goya might 
have had in mind several other scenes of 
a similar nature seattered through the 
novel, for example, a later occasion 
when Fray Gerundio was named Predi- 
cador Sabatino to give the “plética de 
Diseiplinantes” in a nearby village on the 
occasion of a “Procession de Rogativa por 
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el agua,’ and at this time so roused his 
audience — including his parents, who had 
never heard him preach before that 
“quedaron los Penitentes tan movidos con 
la desatinada Plitica, no obstante que los 
mas, y aunque digamos ninguno de ellos 
havia entendido ni siquiera una palabra, 
que al punto arrojaron las capas con el 
mayor denuedo, y comenzaron a darse 
unos azotazos tan fuertes, que Antes de 
salir de la Iglesia ya se podian hacer 
morcillas con la sangre, que havia caido 
en el pavimento” (1, 234). Such crude 
and shocking descriptions are frequently 
found in the book, as they are indeed 
often in the Spanish picaresque novels, 
but are totally absent from the denatured 
Gil Blas, Or Goya may have recalled the 
first sermon Fray Gerundio preached in 
his own village church later on, where 
Fray Blas accompanied him right up to 
the pulpit and wanted to sit on the step 
in order better to see and hear him (it, 
15), and where, as ustial, he delivered a 
ludicrous and idiotic sermon before his 
stupified rustic audience. Or Goya may 
have recalled the graphic condemnation 
of all such performances made by the 
worthy Provincial who had tried, some 
time back, to reform Fray Blas, by 
pointing out that they were reprehensible 
because they provided the unenlightened 
publie with theatre entertainment rather 
than with religious or moral teaching: 

los ovyentes escuchando un Sermon ba 
boea abierta, embelesados con la presencia del 
Predicador, con el garbo de las aeciones, con lo 
sonore de la voz con la viveza de las expre 
con lo bien sentido de los afeetos, 
la agudeza de los con el aparente 
desenredo de las soluctones, con la falea brillan 
tez de los Miéntras dura el 
Sermon, no se atreven @ escupir, ni adn apenas 
4 respirar, por no perder una s¢laba. Acabada 
la Oracion, todo es cabezadas, 


con 


reparos 


todo murmurios 
Al salir 
de la Iglesia, todo es eorrillos, todo pelotones, 
vy en ellos todo elogios, 


todo gestos, y sefias de admiraciones 
todo encarecimientos, 


todo assombros. Hombre como este! Pleo mas 


bello! (1, 94) 


Here even the words, “Pico mas bello!” 
are close to Goya's tithe “Que pico de 
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Oro!, although the expression is so com- 
mon that the coincidence could certainly 
be purely accidental. There was even a 
‘famous preacher of the time, Padre 
Manuel Gil, who was often referred to as 
“el Pico de Oro.”’ Goya could have been 
thinking of this real model or of others 
like him, especially the sensationally 
successful Capuchin preacher, Diego de 
Cfdiz. To the latter’s popularity and 
eloquence many contemporaries refer; 
Jovellanos, for instance, in the entry in 
his Diarios for April 12, 1795, says: “No 
se habla sino del P. CAdiz; entre muchos 
elogios;cudntas cosas pueriles y fastidio- 
sas se Ofan!...’* It is entirely possible 
that Goya heard some sermon by one of 
these silver-tongued or golden-beaked 
preachers; he may even have heard 
Padre Isla himself preach in Zaragoza 
during Easter of 1757, for Isla was 
warmly received and applauded in his 
home town when Goya was a boy of 
eleven. All of this is possible, even likely. 
And still we believe that it was Fray 
Gerundio, in the first scene cited, or in all 


of them together, that provided the 
impetus, the generating image, from 
which the etching and its preparatory 
drawing were derived. Goya doubtless 
knew the novel as a whole or in part, 


certainly knew its main character, 
whether from his own reading or from the 
many discussions and polemics it gave 
rise to, before and after the edicts of the 
Inquisition. The image could have re- 
mained in the depths of his mind for 
years and then been brought to the sur- 
face, when he heard one of these sermons 
or merely an account of them. 

There is, in fact, a striking resemblance 
between the humor of Padre Isla and that 
of Goya, in their manner of ridiculing, on 
the one hand, the stupidity and credulity 
of the listeners, and, on the other, the 
hypocrisy and charlatanism of the 
preacher. This similarity is, moreover, to 
be found elsewhere in their works. Padre 
Isla’s images readily lend themselves to, 
almost impel illustration. There are other 
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scenes, as well as concrete detail, in this 
novel, and in other works, that offer 
striking analogies in subject and treat- 
ment to paintings and aquatints of Goya, 
those depicting the processions of peni- 
tents and flagellants, for example, which 
we cannot discuss here. We shall, how- 
ever, briefly mention one more Capricho, 
one of the donkey series, number 37, 
entitled “Si sabré mas el discipulo?,” 
in which an ass, dressed in a long coat, a 
“palmeta” in his left hand, is teaching 
the alphabet to six little donkeys, most 
of them with their mouths wide open, the 
one in front looking at the book or note- 
book where a large A is written several 
times. This class clearly recalls an 
amusing scene in Fray Gerundio, the 
child’s first day at school, the best his 
parents have been able to find for 
leagues around their village of Campazas. 
The teacher, a presumptuous, ignorant, 
extravagant cojo, had chosen his profes- 
sion because he was a good penman and 
was very fond of orthography, about 
which he had some very original theories. 
One of these was that it was a mark of 
disrespect to use words beginning with 
arre, like arrepentirse, arremangarse, arre- 
glarse, arréo, because it was addressing 
buman beings as though they were burros. 
The letters of the alphabet he taught his 
pupils to say and write, explaining that 
capitals were used for big objects and 
small letters to designate the small size 
of the thing indicated. Oral practice 
naturally began with the vowels and this 
lively dialogue: 

— Las bocales son cinco, a, e, i, o, u: llAmanse 
bocales, porque se pronuncian con la boca.— 

—Pues acaso las otras, sefior Maestro (le 
interrumpié Gerundico con su natural viveza), 
se pronuncian con el cu...?—y dixolo por 
entero. Los muchachos se rieron mucho; el 
Cojo se corrié un poco, pero, tomdndolo 4 
gracia, se contenté con ponerse un poco serio, 
diciéndole:—no seas intrépido, y déxame 
acabar lo que iba 4 decir. Digo, pues, que las 
bocales se llaman ass{, porque se pronuncian 
con la boca... Esto se explica mejor con los 


exemplos. A, primera bocal, se pronuncia 
abriendo mucho la boca, A.— 
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Needless to say, Gerundico’s companions 
opened their mouths wide and produced 
a din of A’s, while he looked on at the 
letter in the book, just like the little 
donkeys in the print. Gerundico took to 
these absurd lessons of his ridiculous 
teacher like a duck to water, and this was, 
of course, the lesson that he demonstrated 
at home, as we mentioned earlier. About 
the cojo, Padre Isla says: “hacia grandis- 
simo estudio de ensefiarles el hablar bien 
la lengua Castellana: pero era el caso, que 
é| mismo no la podia hablar peor’ (1, 25). 
Which is exactly what Goya infers about 
his donkey-teacher in Capricho 37, when 
he asks in the title, “Si sabrA mas el 
disecipulo?” The sense and tone of the two 
scenes are identical, the same satire of the 
same subject by exaggerating the same 
ridiculous traits. And yet, despite super- 
ficial similarity of content, there are 
inevitably vast differences between the 
text and its graphic illustration. A whole 
seene or series of scenes is condensed by 
the artist into a few telling lines and the 
dramatic effect is greatly increased by his 
use of chiaroscuro. Besides, the novelist, 
Padre Isla, is a preacher who seeks to 
reform people, make them better, less 
stupid perbaps. The artist, Goya, is a 
kind of inexorable god, who creates a 
world out of his own vision and feeling, 
and his creatures are human animals or 
animal humans, assinine, gullible, hypo- 
critical, destructive, pretentious and 
stupid, if not downright evil, possessed 
irretrievably by demonic forces. We laugh 
out loud with Padre Isla, at his burlesque 
and caricatures. We don’t often laugh 
with Goya, for he, while implacably 
mocking our follies and foibles, is laugh- 
ing at us, and his sardonic laughter sends 
a chill down our spine. Obviously, when 
we cite a text that Goya may be “illus- 
trating,”’ we do not for a moment mean 
that with Fray Gerundio before him, he 
set about drawing some of its scenes, but 
rather that from an early reading of the 
book there remained in his mind percep- 
tions he could later recall in the form of 
images. To point out a text is in no way 
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to diminish the originality or value of his 
work, for the etchings stand by them- 
selves, and convey their sense directly, 
by artistic means alone. However, seeing 
text and Capricho together illuminates 
them both, and, at the same time, gives 
us some insight into the way in which the 
artist’s mind worked, at least in some 
specific cases. 

When Goya began to etch his series of 
Caprichos, probably some time in 1793, 
he was recovering from a very serious 
illness that had left him almost totally 
deaf, and from a spiritual crisis that 
radically changed the content and char- 
acter of his work. In his much-quoted 
letter of Jan. 4, 1794, to Don Bernardo de 
Iriarte, written on the occasion of the 
painter’s sending to the latter a group of 
his new works, he himself observes that 
he had recently been able, through the 
free play of the imagination, to make 
discoveries that would not have been 
possible, had he been engaged, as for- 
merly, on commissioned works.’ Similarly, 
the announcement of the Caprichos for 
sale that appeared in the Diario de Mad- 
rid, for Feb. 6, 1799, announces that the 
objects represented in the series were 
purely imagined, “ideales,” and not 
taken directly from nature or from other 
models. The prints are, indeed, unin- 
hibited expressions of his fantasy and 
feeling, projected into external reality. 
But this does not preclude his drawing on 
perceptions recalled from the uncon- 
scious and originally derived from literary 
or graphic sources, or from direct obser- 
vations, recorded at times long past, and 
later completely forgotten. 

A number of Goya studies, in recent 
years, have dealt with the possible 
graphic or literary sources of his work and 
have occasionally even demonstrated the 
direct and unquestioned indebtedness of 
the painter to a particular text." Some of 
the Caprichos have been compared with 
individual works by Goya’s literary con- 
temporaries, Jovellanos and Ramén de 
la Cruz, among others. But Paclre Isla is 
not really a contemporary of his, since he 
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was born in 1703, went into exile with the 
other Spanish Jesuits in 1767, thus spend- 
ing most of the later years abroad, until 
his death in 1781. Goya’s life, from 1746 
to 1828, certainly does not overlap with 
Isla’s, in Spain, in any case, for many 
years. Fray Gerundio is, moreover, usually 
considered a novel belonging to the middle 
of the century, since its first part ap- 
peared in 1758. Actually, the whole work 
was extraordinarily alive throughout the 
last decades of the century, and its 
reverberations became louder and wider, 
as the century drew to its close, and even 
at the beginning of the century following. 
Right after the Napoleonic invasion, 
when the Inquisition was abolished, a 
new, and for the first time, carefully 
edited, edition was planned, and for it 
the younger Moratin wrote a very signifi- 
cant Introduction, in which for the first 
time in his life, he candidly expressed his 
true convictions. With the Reaction of 
1814, it was impossible to publish the 
edition as planned and the piece by 
Moratin long remained unpublished. 
Moratin considered Padre Isla’s novel 
one of the best and most important works 
of the whole century, praises its theme 
and the author’s brilliant handling of it. 
The Inquisition Moratin was finally able 
to attack without restraint: 


Existia enténces (ya no existe) un Tribunal 
poderoso, porque usurpando la autoridad del 
bdculo y el cetro, era temido de entrambos; 
opulento, porque heredaba cuando 61 queria 4 
los que hallaba delincuentes; terrible, porque, 
facilitando los medios 4 la acusacion, se los 
negaba 4 la defensa, y porque 4 honor de un 
Dios misericordioso le ofrecia en la hoguera 
victimas humanas. Este, haciéndose del partido 
de los necios, de los pedantes, de los desatina- 
dos oradores que tenian convertido el pdlpito 
en un tablado de arlequines, prohibié la His- 
toria de Fray Gerundio, porque en ella se 
censuraban escandalosos disparates, y se 
ensefiaba el arte de explicar al pueblo con 
método, con erudicion oportuna, con grave y 
elegante estilo los altos misterios de nuestra 
religion y los preceptos de su moral santisima.’ 


Moratin found it perfectly natural and 
logical that the Inquisition should have 
prohibited the novel, given its usual 
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criterion and procedure. The only result 
was that more and more copies were 
made, while the text suffered in the 
process. He was happy that the new edi- 
tion was being prepared and that there 
was no longer need to fear that “un 
Tribunal de tinieblas le castigue.”’ 

There can be no doubt that Goya 
shared his friend’s views on said Tribunal, 
since he himself had come mighty near 
being its victim, and had only escaped 
by withdrawing from sale and circulation 
his Caprichos within two weeks after they 
had been announced, and when only 
twenty-seven sets had been sold. He 
never brought them to light again, 
except to offer the remaining sets and the 
plates to King Charles IV, in 1803. Goya 
was probably, too, just as enthusiastic an 
admirer as Moratin of Isla’s Fray Ge- 
rundio, as everyone in his circle was. 
They may have all equally enjoyed the 
Judicrous sermons and ridiculous preach- 
ing friars, but none could have appreci- 
ated like Goya the broad humor of the 
rustic language or the remarkably faithful 
recreation of the life and people of a 
north country village. 

NOTES 
! This is part of two extensive studies, one on 
Goya and his Enlightened Contemporaries, the 
other, in collaboration with Eleanor Sayre, of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on Goya's 
Caprichos. 
1 Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana robadas a 
Espafia, y adoptadas en Francia por Monsieur 
Le Sage, restituidas a su patria y a su lengua 
nativa por un espafiol zeloso que no sufre que se 
burlen de su nacion (Madrid, 1787) is the title 
of the Ist Spanish ed. For a recent summary of 
the “Gil Blas Question’’, ef. F. Cordasco, 
“Llorente and the Originality of the Gil Blas,” 
Philological Quarterly, lowa, 1947. 
* Indice Ultimo de los libros prohibidos y man- 
dados expurgar . . . (Madrid, 1790), p. 162. 
‘ Despite the prohibition, Part 11, a companion 
vol. to the Ist ed. of Part 1 of 1758, came out, 
dated Campazas, 1770; Part 1 of the 1770 ed. 
was printed to go with the Ist ed. of Part 11, 
of 1768; both parts, and a 3rd vol. of pieces 
dealing with the novel, appeared in 1787, again 
in Campazas, ‘a costa de los Herederos de 
Fray Gerundio.”’ For a complete discussion of 
all these eds. and the Eng). tr. (London, 1772) 
and the Ger. version (Leizig, 1773; I have seen 
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another in German, Miinchen, 1777), ef. 
Reginaid F. Brown, La novela espafiola 1700- 
1850 (Madrid, 1953). The best ed. of the Fray 
Gerundio is that of D. Eduardo Lidforss 
(Leipzig, 1885), who collated the existing texte 
and discusses them in his ‘‘Advertencia pre- 
liminar.’’ It is from this ed. that we quote 
throughout this article. 
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1954), p. 275. M. Sarrailh also refers to the 
attack of P. Diego de Cédiz on the Sociedad 
econémica de Zaragoza, in 1786, that Goya 
most certainly would have known about. 

’ Francisco Zapater y Gémez, Coleccién de 449 
reproducciones de cuadros, dibujos y aguafuertes 
de Goya (Madrid, n.d.), p. 53. 

* This research to date is summarized by F. J. 


*Leandro F. de Moratin, Obras pdédat 


(Madrid, 1867), «11, 203. 
* Quoted by Jean Sarrailh, L’Espagne éclairée 
de la seconde moitié du XVIII* sitcle (Paria, 


Sénchez Cantén, in his Introduction to Los 
Caprichos de Goya y sus dibujos preparatorios 
(Barcelona, 1949). 

* Obras péstumas, 111, 203-204. 
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“A GIRIA ACADEMICA”: PORTUGUESE STUDENT SLANG 


Ever changing, student slang covers 
so much ground, both in space and time, 
that its study requires much _persist- 
ence.* But it is an entertaining study, 
for, apart from the curious forms of the 
words themselves, this vocabulary re- 
flects and brings to mind a world of 
traditions past and present, the notorious 
prazes académicas of Coimbra in par- 
ticular, to which Jorge Ferreira de 
Vasconcelos, distinguished alumnus of 
the Coimbra Law School in the sixteenth 
century, seemed to allude when he 
referred to the ‘paddle of the students’ 
brotherhood” in his play Fufrosina 
(Coimbra, 1555, Act v, se. 8). 

The literature on the subject is small 
and recent. In Portugal, the slang of the 
Coimbra students was first explored by 
two young philologists at the suggestion 
of Manuel de Paiva Boléo. One of these 
was Amilcar Ferreira de Castro, who in 
1947 published a thesis on A Gtria dos 
Estudantes de Coimbra. It was in the main 
a commented word list, compiled to a 
large extent on the spot, among students, 
drawing distinctions between current 
terms and those found in publications 
which had gone out of fashion. He also 
distinguished between terms used in 
schools generally and others—the vast 
majority—used at Coimbra University 
exclusively. Castro’s still imperfect and 
incomplete study was improved upon by 
Delmira Macas, first in ‘‘A Giria dos 
Estudantes de Coimbra”, a critical book 
review, in Boletim de Filologia 1x (1948), 
356-368, which added fresh material 
from Gil Moreno’s older slang list of 


*A condensed version of this essay was 
presented as ‘Students’ Slang in Portugal and 
Brazil’ at the 36th Annual Meeting of the 


AATSP, New York, December 30, 1954. 
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1908-09. Her second article, “A For- 
magéo da Giria Estudiantil,”’ Revista de 
Portugal, Série A: Lingua Portuguesa, xv 
(1950), 101-116, dealt with the mor- 
phology and the semantics of Coimbra 
student slang more systematically than 
Castro had done. She showed, for ex- 
ample, how only sixteen terms had 
survived in a span of less than forty years 
since Gil Moreno had compiled his all 
inclusive slang vocabulary. Such rapidity 
of “turnover” constantly requires, as she 
pointed out, new studies on the subject. 

To be sure, a number of Portuguese 
have compiled glossaries of slang expres- 
sions, and Brazilians have done likewise, 
the latest in date being Antenor Nas- 
centes, with his A Gtria Brasileira (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1953). These glossaries com- 
prise all kinds of slang and thus do not 
serve our purpose well. A very useful, 
secondary source is the large literature of 
school reminiscences. Its finest examples 
are Trindade Coelho’s In Illo Tempore, 
Estudantes, Lentes ¢ Futricas (6th ed. 
Lisbon, Portugdlia, n.d., Ist ed., 1902) 
and, for Brazil, José Luiz de Almeida 
Nogueira’s A Academia de Sao Paulo, 
Tradigées Reminiscéncias, Estudantes, 
Estudantées, Estudantadas (9 vols. 8. 
Paulo, 1907-12). 

To my knowledge, Brazilians have, 
however, not yet given close attention to 
the slang cultivated by students, either 
because it has seemed little developed to 
them, as one of my correspondents, a 
student in 8. Paulo, surmised, or else 
because student slang has yet to be 
reached by Brazilian philology, which is 
of recent date. 

Circumstances force me to limit my 
observations in three ways. First, I shall 
leave out such important concerns of 
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students as the other sex, food, drink, 
and money; I shall consider only terms 
relating directly to school life, with a few 
exceptions for irresistibly witty expres- 
sions. Second, among all the types of 
schools I shall consider universities alone. 
And third, among all the universities in 
both countries, I must confine myself to 
just two, Coimbra and Sao Paulo. 

Since there are only two universities in 
Brazil that can look back on a tradition of 
a century or more, Olinda, Recife in the 
north and 8. Paulo in the south, the 
choice of 8. Paulo can be justified. As for 
Coimbra, its slang is richer by far than 
that of its sister institution in Portugal, 
the much younger University of Lisbon, 
and that of other schools whose buildings 
are scattered and whose students do not 
sleep and eat together. ‘Remember also,” 
a friend in Lisbon wrote on the subject, 
“that eighty to ninety percent of the 
student body in the School of Letters at 
the University of Lisbon are girls, which 
reduces the vitality of student slang.” 

The purpose of the present study is 
' twofold. Combining the antiquated, the 
rare, and the current usage, it seeks to 
determine the spirit of the giria académica, 
assuming that the spirit changes but 
little. It furthermore attempts a com- 
parison between two countries of common 
origin, as a first step in tracing the his- 
torical development and change of the 
giria académica. However, a short list of 
slang terms has been appended in order 
to make clear which are currently in use 
and whether or not they are new inven- 
tions. 

The first question I asked myself was: 
Did the university students, a youthful, 
ever moving group, impart peculiar 
qualities to their language? The answer 
has been sought in two directions, by 
seeking out the concepts that have been 
most abundantly and diversely expressed, 
and by determining the characteristics of 
the imagery to be found in this student 
slang. 
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I. The most obsessing concepts 


Within the narrow confines of school 
life, one finds a surprisingly smal] number 
of concepts, expressed over and over 


again. 

One is the idea of having to work hard, 
unpleasantly so, at comprehending or 
committing to memory the subject matter 
of one’s courses during the dismal study 
hours, called as tristes in Coimbra. “To 
grind one’s bean” (moer a pinha), “to 
dig” (fossar), hammer” (martelar or 
marrar), and ‘to skin” (esfolar) are a few 
samples. 

The second idea relates to the purpose 
of such a desperate, monotonous “grind.” 
It is the spectre of failure. ‘“To have one’s 
throat cut”’ (ser degolado), ‘‘to be bombed” 
(levar bomba), “to explode”’ (dar tiro), “to 
be stabbed” (espichar-se), “to bust” 
(estoirar), “to fall flat on one’s nose’”’ 
(estender-se) and many others have 
successively conveyed failure in examina- 
tions. As Miss Macfs observed, this 
language gives the impression of open 
warfare between students and teachers. 

The third notion concerns the constant 
worry over insufficient preparation, inti- 
mately related to the second; it is ex- 
pressed as “one’s mind being a blank” 
(in albis, or now, em branco), “being at 
zero” (a zere), “uncooked” (cru), “being 
off” (a quo). It requires a poet to express 
all the anguish contained in “being held 
by the rope” (trazer a corda), as day after 
day passes without one’s being called 
upon in class... 

The fourth notion leads to a classifica- 
tion of students according to whether 
they work or don’t work, with the “‘bear’”’ 
(urso), the “brave’’ (esforgado), the 
“hammerer” (martelio or morrdo) on the 
side of the despicable angels, and the 
“softy” (moleza), the “rabbit” (coelho), 
and the crafty “dodger’’ (cdbula) at the 
more ingenious end of the scale. But, 
what is an urso? 


—Um urso, o que 6 um urso? 
Pergunta certo matuto. 
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Sado as asneiras dum curso 
Cristalizadas num bruto. 
(Quoted by Gil Moreno.) 


It is, one may conclude, not the most 
flattering term. 

The fifth concept has to do with 
propitiating the all powerful school- 
master by means of flattery or servility. 
“Shining” and “brushing” are ways to 
express this in Portuguese, too (engrazar, 
passar escova, etc.) 

There is a sixth, more pleasant thought, 
however, translated into numerous syno- 
nyms on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
of a “good time.” It appears combined 
with ideas of noise, silliness, or idleness, 
and what in English are termed “pranks.” 
But instead of coining their own expres- 
sions, students have usually borrowed for 
this purpose from genera] popular speech, 
without even a shift in meaning. Thus 
brincadeira has been taken over in 
Coimbra, pilhéria in 8. Paulo, and piada 
in both. 

Even in this domain of relaxation the 
frequency with which certain unpleasant 
aspects are expressed indicates that cares 
beset the penniless youth at every step, 
whether in the form of ‘“dogs’’ (cées), 
unpaid debts, in modern Coimbra, or in 
old 8. Paulo “corpses’’ (caddveres), un- 
paid creditors. Regretfully one concludes 
that the poetry of moonlight serenades on 
the banks of the Mondego or the Tieté 
rarely cheered their worried minds. 


II. Imagery 


Imagery, the soul of slang, thrives so 
visibly in student language that one may 
at once infer a fertile imagination. The 
variety of the images is striking. One is 
immediately impressed by the very large 
number of animal metaphors. The student 
is surrounded, not only by the ursos, who 
win al! the prizes, and the coelhos, who 
hide on the hindmost benches, called the 
“rabbit hutch” (coelheira), but also by 
those many poor fellows, the ‘foxes’ 
(raposas) that have been hunted to death, 
i.e. who have failed. One has to be careful 
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not to step on the little vermin, the bichos 
or preparatory school students, and one 
must be as clever as a “trout’’ (trufa) or a 
ferocious beast (fera) not to be caught 
by the sharp questioning of professors who 
are also feras. 
Not only human beings change their 
shape; things, too, become animated, as 
if to transport us back to the childhood 
of the human race. The annoying bell in 
the University belfry, which called the 
Coimbra students to their classes in the 
morning and to their studies in the 
evening, was nicknamed the nasty “goat” 
(cabra) already in the times of Eca de 
Queiroz. Burros and burrinhos are what 
are called ‘“‘ponies” elsewhere, while the 
poneys of Coimbra were dandified students 
who used to sip tea at the fashionable 
Pastelaria Central. 
An irreverent delight in taboo words 
expresses itself in Portuguese student 
slang just as heartily as for example in 
that of France, untrammeled by prudish 
inhibitions. One can merely guess at this 
wealth from well established terms, such 
as the ones referring to the second year 
and third year students in Coimbra as 
putos and semi-putos (also semis euphe- 
mistically), with no provision having been 
made as yet for the girls in that category, 
who are rather recent arrivals. Another 
quaint expression was cu de ferro, more 
politely assento de ferro, with which the 
S. Paulo student scorned the fellow who 
never missed a single class. “To have 
pissed at the Iron Gate’ (ter mijado a 
Porta F érrea) is, one must admit, a forceful 
way of saying that one frequents the 
courses of the University of Coimbra, 
which one enters through the Porta 
Férrea. The tradition must have been an 
old one already about 1820, when Almeida 
Garrett, then a student, wrote the quadra: 
Verdade ¢, no Quebra Costas 
Minha vez escorreguei. 
Fui preso por verdeais, 

Na porta Férrea ourinei. 

Perhaps the most common metaphors 
of all are the ones suggesting violence. 


| 
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We have seen that the terms referring to 
hard work and failure were almost 
exclusively of this nature. A grim humor 
labels a failure a “shipwreck” (naufrdgio), 
a mean question “fireworks” (foguete), and 
compares the examination of a candidate 
for a degree with the pulling of a tooth 
(tirar o dente). 

Considering the clerical atmosphere 
which to this day surrounds the students 
in Coimbra, wrapped in their severely 
black capas, and which the law students 
of 8. Paulo and of Olinda also used to 
breathe when Franciscan monasteries 
served them as school buildings, it is 
surprising how little of a priestly nature 
has permeated the student slang. Per- 
haps this was different a hundred years 
ago when the forty-eight hours’ prepara- 
tion for the final examination used to be 
called oratério, after the chapel into 
which those condemned to death were 
shut to say their last prayers. Only one 
of the terms used nowadays belongs to 
the clerical category, caloiro, the name 
for the inexperienced “freshman,” if those 
be right who derive it from the Greek 
kalégeros, which designated the novices of 
a certain Greek order in the Middle Ages. 

The same word caloiro would then 
belong to the large number of metaphors 
borrowed from Greek or Latin that give 
student slang a varnish of learning. Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasconcelos jibed already in 
the sixteenth century play Lufrosina 
that the Coimbra students would even 
flirt in Latin. In 8. Paulo parlance, 
cinicos, “‘cynics’’, for example, were 
merely very quiet classmates, while a 
“hypothesis” (hipotese) referred to a mean 
trick played on a younger fellow student. 
When a Coimbra student “emigrates” 
(emigra) he does not imply that he wants 
to go overseas or even, out of protest, to 
Oporto. He probably means that he is 
going downtown from the hill to have a 
drink. Republica was in 8. Paulo and 
still is in Coimbra the high sounding name 
bestowed on the cooperative houses of 
small groups of students, in which the 
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clannish spirit of earlier generations 
survives as a tradition into our more gre- 
garious age of “university cities,” “dormi- 
tories,” and “international houses.” 

There remains a host of heterogeneous 
metaphors to be accounted for which are 
loosely linked by a common bond of 
humorous aptness. Their originality makes 
them look like the personal invention of 
some witty individual. Few of them, if 
any, are retained by successive genera- 
tions, however amusing they might have 
been. What could have been more telling 
at first hearing than to call one of those 
old black student capes of Coimbra with 
their countless spots and holes a “‘firma- 
ment” (firmamento) or a woman with a 
sculptural bosom a patriotismo? Thus, to 
study was pictured as “sucking at Mi- 
nerva’s breasts” (amamentagdéo); drunk- 
enness, because of the drunkards zigzag 
progress, could be styled a geometria, and 
a vacation called forth the mirage of an 
oasis, preceded by the urge to run on the 
last day of classes, which was thus called 
the diarreia. Every emphatic speech could 
become an “‘anthem”’ (hino), every tavern 
euphemistically a laboratério. 'To go down- 
town was to “study folklore” (estudar 
costumes), quite desirable after suffering 
through an agonia, i.e. having been called 
on in class, or after sitting through one of 
those interminable, vapid lectures run- 
ning overtime that were known as 
“cabbages”’ (repolhos). 

It is a fact that some such expressions 
were coined by one Coimbra character of 
fifty, sixty years ago, the student Alberto 
Costa, better known as Pad-Zé. It was 
he, for example, who called meals ‘“‘masti- 
cations’ (mastigagdes), a term which 
lives on and has given rise to several 
derivations. 


III. Word formation 
This brings us to the peculiar pleasure 
with which students both in Coimbra and 
S. Paulo deform common words, par- 
ticularly by adding to them big, mouth- 
filling endings. A simple cigarette may 
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thus become a cigarragéo and a cigar a 
charutagdo. Studies change to estudacgdo 
and the low examination grade simpliciter 
was turned into simplificagéo. Other 
words were made to sound Latin: 
espichado, “gored,” “unable to give a 
good answer” became espicharetur, and 
brilhante, brilharetur. Still others acquired 
a quaint ring through the addition of 
superfluous suffixes, such as -ancgo, which 
turned refestelo (“feast’’) into refestelango, 
-anga, which made discursanga out of 
discurso, or -ério, which turned a camelo 
into a camelorio. 

The result looks like a caricature of the 
official academic jargon, which loves 
examinandos, bacharelandos, doutorandos, 
and the like. The many expressions with 
the ending -légico induced students to 
compose verses and speeches of extrava- 
gant nonsense, terming them bestialégicos, 
or to refer to the biggest loafers as “full 
professors of loafology”’ (lentes efectivos de 
cabulogia). 

On the other hand, a fashionable flavor 
was added by a goodly dose of French 
loans, ranging from blague, one of the 
words designating “pranks,’’ to troupe, 
i.e. the gangs of second-year students or 
segundanistas in Coimbra who chased 
bichos and caloiros off the streets after the 
cabra had struck six, under the threat of 
humilitating paddlings and painful crew- 
cuts. 

A modern air was lent by the intro- 
duction of modern notions, such as 
“declaring a strike’ (fazer greve) for 
“cutting” classes, and calling the worst 
student in a class the “red tail light” 
(lanterna vermelha), or in Brazil to refer 
to the illicit “coaching” of a fellow 
student in class as “university on the 
air’’ (untversidade do ar). 


IV. Points of contact with other speech 


Students’ slang reflects the temporary 
status of its speakers in that it presents 
many points of contact with other 
varieties of the language. To begin with, 
the students do not shed all their previous 
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slang, acquired in the lower schools. One 
finds a considerable number of terms 
which are common slang in schools on all 
levels. Such is the case of the terms 
raposa (‘‘flunk’’), chumbo (birdshot, i.e. 
“flunk”’), empinar (“to gulp down”, 
i.e. to learn by heart), gazear (‘‘to vanish 
into thin air’, ie. to stay away from 
classes), and many others. It is con- 
ceivable that a few of them made their 
way from the university to the other 
schools via the preparatory courses. 
Points of contact exist furthermore be- 
tween the various universities, a possi- 
bility that has searcely been explored. 
For example, Carminé Nobre com- 
plained in 1945, in a book of remi- 
niscences, that the expression finalista 
for fifth year student was making in- 
roads in Coimbra, where it had been in- 
troduced from Lisbon. 

The university student found an out- 
let for his new sense of freedom in 
adopting words from the outlaws’ slang. 
Like “gang” in English, malfa acquired 
standing when Coimbra students began 
to refer thus to their own groupings in 
repiblicas, for example, or in sport clubs. 
On the other hand, it has been remarked 
that some student terms have become 
common property, for example cabular 
(“to loaf’’), 

Since many Brazilian students at- 
tended the University of Coimbra as late 
as the nineteenth century—Gongalves 
Dias is a case in point—there was a 
chance for Brazilianisms to enter Coimbra 
slang. One instance of the past is jacaré 
(“alligator’’) to designate the attendant 
or bedel. 

The closest contact is maintained with 
that general slang to which the dic- 
tionaries refer as lingua popular or gtria 
unqualifiedly. Thus the 8. Paulo students 
adopted vinagre (‘vinegar’) to refer to 
money lenders and collectors, and the 
Coimbra students lebre (“hare’’) and 
andar 4 lebre (‘to chase the hare’’) in the 
meaning of having fallen on evil days. 
One observes that although their number 
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is very great, these loans from the 
lingua popular, varying with the popular 
fashion of the day, are not assimilated to 
to the point where they would be applied 
to the school life properly speaking. 

Outside of the domain of actual slang 
are all those technical terms of the ad- 
ministrative lingo which nevertheless add 
a special academic flavor to student 
speech. Such words as frequéncia (at- 
tendence record), acto (examination), and 
ponto (examination question and also 
examination; formerly in 8. Paulo de- 
merit because of unexcused absence), 
lente (professor), and propinas (course 
fees) thus add their share to differentiate 
student speech from ordinary Portu- 
guese. 

V. Similarities between Coimbra 
and 8. Paulo 

In order to decide where similarities 
are to be found between the student 
slangs of Coimbra and 8. Paulo, let us 
first examine some strikingly similar 
terms and then attempt to account for 
them. 

In 8. Paulo as in Coimbra, the same 
terminology divides the population into 
various categories. First, a sharp line is 
drawn between the académicos or stu- 
dents, also referred to in a body as the 
Academia, and more emphatically as the 
Briosa (“the proud one”) together with 
the lentaga or “profs” on one hand, and 
all the rest of the population on the 
other, the latter being disdainfully 
lumped together as futricas (‘‘philis- 
tines’). 

As radical a distinction is drawn with- 
in the student population between the 
veleranos or “seniors” and the “fresh- 
men,” caloiros or calouros, who are 
treated as meanly as the low bichos of the 
preparatory schools, liceos and colégios. 
At both universities, the same nomen- 
clature distinguishes between segun- 
danistas, terceiranistas, quartanistas and 
quintanistas, so that the girls in Coimbra 
used to sing: 
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O meu amor 6 estudante, 
Quintanista de Direito, 

Quando passa para a aula 
Parece um amor-perfeito. 


Outside the social hierarchy, only a few 
terms coincide now. Cdbula is a “loafer” 
in both places; cabular (‘‘to cut classes’’) 
and soprar coach’) are common to 
them. Many more terms were once 
alike, when 8. Paulo was still a small 
university town of less than 30,000 souls, 
with so few boarding houses that students 
had to group themselves in repiblicas, 
rent a house and hire a cook. The time 
has passed in both places when degrees 
could be called canudos, because the 
diplomas were rolled up and inserted in 
tubular boxes. 

Several facts help to explain the 
similarities. When the first Brazilian 
law schools were established in 1827 at 
S. Paulo and Olinda, their organization 
followed the Coimbra pattern to some 
extent. Furthermore, the first teachers 
had without exception received their 
training at Coimbra. In 8. Paulo the 
most important among them was even a 
Portuguese, the Azorean Dr. José Maria 
de Avellar Brotero, a nephew of the 
botanist Brotero, at the time the leading 
teacher in Coimbra. The first students to 
attend classes were Brazilians who had 
already taken courses in Coimbra, but 
had been forced to return to Brazil when 
their liberal tendencies and their al- 
legiance to Dom Pedro, their King, made 
them suspect in the eyes of Dom Mi- 
guel’s absolutist régime in Portugal. 
In later years, a trickle of students, some 
of them Portuguese by birth, others 
Brazilians, were to commute between the 
two countries, maintaining a tenuous 
contact between their scholastic tra- 
ditions. 

VI. Differences between Coimbra and 
S. Paulo 


In time, the divergencies increased. 
While Coimbra remained a small aca- 
demic town, 8. Paulo no longer revolved 
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around its law school after the 1870s 
when the last of its great turmas (as they 
term what in Coimbra would be called 
geracdes or classes) received their degrees, 
Rui Barbosa among them. In the begin- 
ning, their sentimental traditions had been 
similar: while Coimbra students could 
walk to the Quinta das Ldgrimas and 
visit its Fonte das Ldgrimas, where fair 
Dona Inés had been slain, 8. Paulo 
students would ride out a mile to the 
Arvore das Ldgrimas, giving a departing 
friend a fond sendoff (botafora). 

Yet, from the outset, 8S. Paulo had 
meant to be independent from a tutelage 
that had been endured so long. Only 
because of national independence had it 
been able to establish its own law school. 
While it kept the same system of lecture 
notes, it had never adopted their Coimbra 
name, sebenta, the “greasy (lecture),” 
but had kept on referring to them with 
the older, precise term postila. 

When the question of school dress had 
been ventilated during the first year, the 
monastic capa e hbatina garb of the 
Coimbra students had been indignantly 
rejected, whereas the faculty has to 
this day kept to the capelos e borlas or 
tasseled doctor’s caps of the Peninsula. 
Thus there was no chance to develop a 
tradition revolving around capes and 
briefcases and their ribbons, fitas and 
grelos, giving origin in Coimbra, as late 
as the 1930s, to the annual celebration of 
the burning of the quartanisfas’ slender 
ribbons (grelos). 

Hazings were organized affairs at both 
schools, with the second-year students 
enjoying the privilege of harassing the 
freshmen. But instead of being termed 
praxes, as were all academic customs in 
Coimbra, 8. Paulo students kept calling 
them vaias, “hootings,” since they were 
usually confined to catcalls and verbal 
insults, such as caloiro! burro! ladréo de 
galinha! and to throwing firecrackers. 
Later on, about 1880, the name was 
changed to trote, and it has remained so 
to this day. 
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The entire attitude toward dress was 
different. Whereas the dirty, ragged 
capas were a badge of honor for the 
Coimbra student, who made fun of 
dandies, calling them polainudos, and 
then poneys, students in 8. Paulo always 
had aimed at elegance, being drawn with 
few exceptions from the élite of the land- 
owning or office-holding families, so that 
they looked down on the few careless 
fellows in their midst, nicknaming them at 
times filésofos. 


Conclusions 


It would be premature to offer more 
than a few general conclusions. 

1. Whenever there is a school life in 
common 4 school spirit will develop ex- 
pressing itself in a peculiar student slang 
as a distinguishing mark. In Coimbra 
and 8. Paulo this slang reflects a youth- 
fully imaginative and irreverent spirit 
without being as carefree as the romantic 
clichés of Parisian Boheme or the “Stu- 
dent Prince” of Heidelberg might lead 
one to expect. 

2. Coimbra with its older, more fully 
developed traditions reflects them in a 
richer slang than the much younger 
8S. Paulo could bring forth. Yet, if the 
local school slangs of the Americas, such 
as the one of 8. Paulo, seem poor now- 
adays, this may be merely an illusion, 
due to the lack of information. It remains 
a fact that in the course of the nineteenth 
century, 8. Paulo student slang was 
flourishing. In a footnote to his T'radigées 
e Memérias, Almeida Nogueira, who had 
studied and then taught at the S. Paulo 
Law School, remarked in 1910, that be- 
fore 1860, “the giria académica was in- 
deed very picturesque, and some of its 
terms and locutions are still preserved. 
When we were students, the following 
expressions were in use, some of which 
have since spread beyond student circles 
and have passed into 8. Paulo speech, 
and sometimes even beyond that: vinagre, 
pito (“nag”), canivete (“nag”), barca 
(“prostitute”), amollador (“annoying’’), 
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cacele (“annoying’’), cascabulho (‘‘secon- 
dary school student’), bicho (“pre- 
paratory school student’’), formigdo 
(“seminary student), repiblica, bolsa 
(“treasury of a student cooperative’), 
semana santa (“lack of funds in a student 
cooperative’), estar na onga be out 
of money”), pregar hipotese, assento de 
ferro, matula (“joined beds’’), estar a quo, 
etc. etc.” He added that after 1860 
“the time of the troubadours gave way to 
that of the industrialists. And Prince 
Charming, His Most Illustrious High- 
ness the Student, was going to be dis- 
placed by the traveling salesman. Ex- 
pressions such as dar tiro, opa (“banquet 
given by a new graduate’), cinismo, 
futrica, provar o ano (“to achieve a 
sufficient attendance record for the 
year”) were threatened with extinction.” 
(vit, 128.) 

3. Students’ slang, like soldiers’ slang, 
changes constantly and rapidly. But 
while the great majority of specific terms 
fade away, their type remains. Thus in 
student slang, the spirit of the animal 
fable, the terror of failure, and the osten- 
tation of learning perpetually seek ex- 
pression in new words. 

4. There are a small number of terms, 
however, related mostly to social status, 
which have remained the same through 
the years. One of these is veterano. Thus, 
already in 1830, the 8. Paulo calouro 
Queiroga complained in stanza six of his 
long A vida do estudante ; 

Comega pela magada 
De aturar 08 veleranos 


Que nos tecem mil enganos 
E nos desfructam. 
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And in 1868, as a law student in 8. Paulo, 
Castro Alves said of his aching heart, as 
he was waiting for his girl Nini: 


meu coragio é triste 
como um calouro quando leva ponto. 
(“Cangio do Bohemio’’) 


5. Almeida Nogueira’s remarks (see 
2.) suggest a study which remains to be 
completed, the collecting of the student 
slang of 8. Paulo, its dating and its char- 
acterization, as well as its comparison 
with the slang of other old institutions, 
above all the law school of Olinda/ 
Recife. 

Focusing attention on the student slang 
of Coimbra and 8. Paulo, without dis- 
tinguishing severely between what be- 
longs to one and what to the other, 
what to the present and what to the past, 
one learns to appreciate, through its 
spirit, the sentimental, but at the same 
time irreverent and refreshing inspira- 
tion of some of the writers whose minds 
were molded by those two universities. 
In Brazil one is led back to Alvares de 
Azevedo, Castro Alves, and Raul Pom- 
peia, in Portugal to Almeida Garrett, 
Jo&io de Deus, Guerra Junqueiro, Teixeira 
de Pascoaes, Anténio Nobre, Trindade 
Coelho, Afonso Lopes Vieira, Miguel 
Torga, and above all to Ega de Queiroz. 
Over twenty years ago, Georges Le 
Gentil thus introduced me to the student 
slang of Coimbra by reading to his class 
in Portuguese literature Ega’s pages 
about his student years in Coimbra, 
through which the cabra keeps ringing 
ominously. 
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PORTUGUESE STUDENT SLANG TERMS IN USE IN 1954 


This limited list is based on information supplied by six correspondents, three in Coimbra, 
one in Lisbon, one in8. Paulo, one in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. They are not to be held responsible 
for the interpretation of their data. 

P: Portugal B: Brazil 

r: rare (indicated by only | informant) 

u: usual (indicated by 2 or more informants) 

*: somewhat vulgar | |: same meaning in general slang 

italic: found in memoirs of Almeida Nogueira, a student in 8. Paulo 1869-73 

boldface; found in Trindade Coelho’s In Illo Tempore (he studied in Coimbra, 1881-85), or in 
Alberto Bessa’s A Giria Portuguesa (Lisbon, 1901), or in Gil Moreno’s list of 1908- 


09, quoted by Delmira Magas. 


Meaning 
PERSONNEL 
student body 
student 
first-year student 


second-year student 
third-year student 
fourth-year student 
fifth-year student 


prep. school student 


Brazil and Portugal 
academia (PuBu) 
académico (PuBu) 


caloiro (Pu), 
calouro (PrBu) 


veterano (PuBu) 


bicho (PuBu) 


non-student (‘‘towns- futrica (PuBr) 


people’) 
PLACE 

cooperative student 

house 
back benches 

STUDIES 

studious 
loafer 


amart 


dumb 


hard 
easy 


lecture notes (for sale) 


to fail to go to class 


to flatter the teacher 


to work hard 


republica (PuBu) 


(c@bula| (PuBu) 


{sabichdo| (PuBr) 
{sabiddo| (PrBu) 
fera (PuBr) 
cavalo (PuBu) 


puxado (PuBu) 


sebenta (PuBr) 


{cabular) (PrBr) 

fazer greve (PuBr) 

fazer gazeta (PuBu) 

engraxar (PuBr) 

dar manteiga (PuBr) 

passar a escova (PrBr) 

dar lustro (PrBr) 

{queimar as pestanas}| 
(PuBu) 

martelar (PrBr) 


Portugal 
{dootur| 


*semi-puto (Pu) 
*puto (Pu) 
grelado (Pu) 
finalista (Pu) 
fitado (Pu) 


coelheira (Pu) 
galinheiro (Pu) 


urso (Pu) 
marrfio (Pu) 
martelio (Pu) 
sorna (Pr) 


barra (Pu) 
truta (Pu) 


{burro} (Pu) 
{camelo| (Pu) 


é de carregar pela 
boca (Pr) 


dar um feriado ao pro- 


fessor (Pr) 


marrar (Pu) 

esfolar (Pr) 

fossar (Pu) 

agarrar-se ao verbo 
(Pr) 


Brazil 


crdneo (Br) 
burrinho (Br) 


charanga (Br) 


{esforgado| (Br) 
{crente| (Br) 


moleza (Bu) 
moloide (Br) 

bicho preguiga (Bu) 
crAneo (Br) 


dureza (Bu) 
boiate (Br) 
moleza (Br) 

vai a (Br) 
barbada (Br) 
|apostila| (Bu) 
{|poatila| (Br) 
enforcar a aula (Bu) 
matar a aula (Bu) 
(gazear| (Bu) 
puxar saco (Bu) 


rachar (Br) 
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EXAMINATIONS 
dishonest aid 


aid or indulgence frorn 
teacher 
to fail 
(Br) 


failure 


to be unprepared, un- 
able to answer 


estar cru (PrBu) 


to examine severely, 
to embarrass 

failure to answer, bad 
answer 


estenderete (PuBr) 


to whisper an answer soprar (PuBu) 


to a fellow student assoprar (PuBr) 


CUSTOMARY DIVERSIONS 
prank {piada) (PuBr) 
lestudantada| (PrBu) 
{blague|} (PrBu) 
indignities imposed on 

first year students 

("“haaing”) 


estoirar (Pr), estourar 


Portugal 
empinar (Pu) 
* meter nos cornos 
(Pu) 
* encorrar (Pr) 


batota (Pu) 
ec4bula (Pu) 
chicha (Pr) 
burro (Pr) 
graxa (Pr) 


tirar dois rr (Pr) 
apanhar raposa 
levar raposa (Pu) 
chumbar (Pu) 

algar (Pu) 

ser cortado (Pu) 
gatar (Pu) 

andar (Pu) 

ir ao galheiro (Pr) 
ir para o major (Pr) 
quilhar-se (Pr) 

* fiear lixado (Pr) 
raposa (Pu) 
chumbo (Pu) 


estar em branco (Pu) 


estar in albis (Pr) 
estar a zero (Pu) 
estender (Pu) 
esticar (Pu) 
espalhango (Pu) 
esticango (Pr) 
tiro (Pr) 

apitar (Pu) 


ronga (Pu) 
ronceirice (Pu) 
rescovango (Pr) 


(praxe} (Pu) 


cola (Bu) 
universidade do ar (Br) 


bica (Br) 


ser bombeado (Bu) 
levar bomba (Bu) 
ser degolado (Br) 
funicar-se (Br) 
estrepar-se (Br) 


apertar (Br) 
dar duro (Br) 
espicharetur (Br) 
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to learn by heart 

= 

trote (Bu) 


ARTICULATION AND COOPERATION BETWEEN 
HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 


Vincent A. ScaNio 
University of Michigan 


Some time ago the foreign-language 
departments of the University of Michi- 
gan became increasingly aware of the 
lack of articulation between foreign- 
language teaching at the University and 
in the state high schools.* It was felt 
that there was relatively little effective 
cooperation between the University lan- 
guage departments and Michigan high 
schools, that we at the University were 
no longer in close and intimate touch 
with our colleagues teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the high schools. We felt, in 
short, that we knew very little about 
the high schools, except in a hazy sort of 
way, and that the high schools knew 
very little about us and our work, and 
in an equally hazy sort of way. 

We had, for example, little or no in- 
formation concerning such questions as 
the following: 

1. Was there a decline or growth in 
the number of students taking foreign 
languages in the high schools, let us say 
in the last fifteen years? 

2. What text books were being used 
in Michigan high schools? 

3. How much material was being 
covered in two years of foreign-language 
study, and how was it covered? 

4. What were the attitudes of parents, 
administrators, counselors, and teachers 
toward foreign-language study? 

5. What kind of students took foreign 
languages in the high schools, and why? 

6. What were the main objectives of 
foreign-language study as set forth by 
Michigan teachers? 


* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 
1954. 


To these questions and to others like 
them we had no answer. 

The administration of the Literary 
College of Michigan, working in con- 
junction with the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and other language 
departments, decided to survey the 
status of Romance language study in 
Michigan high schools. During the 
second semester of the academic year 
1953-54, with the help of several col- 
leagues, I conducted a visiting program 
covering eighty high schools where 
French or Spanish is taught in order to 
ascertain the general status of Romance 
languages in the high schools of Michi- 
gan. 

Enrollment in Romance languages is 
increasing in those schools where a sub- 
stantial percentage of the graduating 
class goes to college. The opposite is true 
of those high schools where only a small 
number of graduates go to college. By 
and large, the number of students in 
Spanish is greater than in French. This 
is in contrast to the fortune of French 
on the college level. Spanish attracts a 
higher percentage of non-college-bound 
students than does French. 

A variety of texts are used throughout 
the state. There is a considerable spread 
in the amounts of material covered. In 
general, teachers set their own pace, 
using as their guide the quality and in- 
dustriousness of the students they have 
to work with. It is interesting to note 
that teachers do not know what their 
colleagues in other high schools are 
doing. They do not know, and this is 
perfectly understandable, what con- 
stitutes adequate training for continuing 
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with success the foreign language at the 
university level. This ignorance of what 
college language teachers would like to 
have by way of high school preparation 
in language work is matched by the 
college teachers’ ignorance of what the 
high schools are doing. We simply do not 
know each other; we do not know what 
problems each group faces. We do not 
have, as yet, any effective machinery 
for the interchange of ideas, for the 
solution of various problems, and for 
the establishment of intelligent coopera- 
tion and articulation in foreign-language 
work between the colleges and the high 
schools. 

We sought in our survey to determine 
the attitude of high-school administra- 
tors, parents, and non-language teachers 
toward the study of foreign languages. 
There are more school principals in 
favor of language study than one would 
suspect. Some, it is immediately evident 
see no point in studying a foreign lan- 
guage. Some are cooperative and not 
opposed to foreign-language study, but 
not actively in favor. Generally speaking, 
the more academic the high school, the 
more positive assistance is accorded to 
language teaching by principals. Parents 
will, in general, favor the study of for- 
eign languages if they have had a rea- 
sonably good education, and if they 
want their children to go on to college. 
Otherwise, they have no particular in- 
terest in foreign languages. The attitude 
of non-language teachers seems to vary 
from school to school. In some schools 
teachers of English, mathematics, and 
sciences are basically in favor of lan- 
guage study. In other schools the group- 
ing changes. I have so far not 
encountered a favorable attitude toward 
languages among teachers of non-aca- 
demic subjects. Counselors vary accord- 
ing to their training and background. 
There are those who seem to be in favor 
of language study, some who definitely 
are not (notably shop and vocational 
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teachers and athletic coaches), and those 
who will advise according to the stu- 
dent’s particular needs and desires. 
Counselors often err when they tell their 
college-bound counselees that it is not 
necessary to take a foreign language in 
order to enter college. It is true that 
many colleges do not have a foreign- 
language entrance requirement, but what 
should be told to the prospective college 
student is that about eighty-five per cent 
of the liberal arts colleges in the United 
States have, in one form or other, a 
foreign language graduation requirement 
of from one to two years and sometimes 
more. It has been my observation as a 
foreign language teacher and as an 
academic counselor for freshmen and 
sophomores that students who are ex- 
posed to a foreign language for the first 
time in college can in the majority of 
instances look forward to a most difficult, 
if not disastrous, experience. 

In the high-school foreign-language 
courses there seems to be on the whole 
general agreement with respect to objec- 
tives: 

1. The ability to understand and speak 
the foreign language on a simple environ- 
mental level. 

2. The ability to read with some ease 
not too difficult prose. 

3. The acquisition of some of the out- 
standing cultural traits of the country 
whose language is being studied, and the 
realization that differences in language, 
customs, and habits do not constitute 
grounds for the superiority or inferiority 
of a civilization. 

4. Linguistic awareness. 

The majority of students who study 
foreign languages in the high schools of 
Michigan are either college bound or are 
following a college-preparatory program. 
There is invariably a sprinkling of non- 
college preparatory students in most 
language classes, especially during the 
first year of language work. By the be- 
ginning of the second year only a few 
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non-college preparatory students are to 
be found in language courses. At this 
time the language courses become more 
serious and more exacting. Less attention 
than during the first year is given to 
cultural materials and more emphasis is 
placed on the structure of the language 
and on reading. 

Our survey revealed relatively little 
use of audio-visual aids. Frequently 
audio-visual equipment must be carted 
with great difficulty by the teacher from 
class to class. Under such conditions it is 
expecting too much, it would seem, for a 
teacher to make good use of records, tape 
recorders, or films. 

Almost all of the teachers engaged in 
foreign-language teaching are under- 
graduate majors in the language they 
teach. A small number have a strong 
minor in the language taught. Many of 
the teachers have done a fair amount of 
graduate study. Many have traveled 
considerably abroad, and, in some cases, 
have pursued serious study in Europe or 
Latin America. As a group they im- 
pressed me as devoted and dedicated to 
their task, in spite of frequent hostility 
from various quarters. 

In many high schools scheduling prac- 
tices permit the study of a foreign lan- 
guage only in the ninth and tenth grades. 
The language studied in high school is 
all but forgotten by the time the student 
enters college, and he finds it most diffi- 
cult to continue more advanced study of 
this language on the college level. Under 
the circumstances the student turns to 
another language and is thus, in a sense, 
denied the opportunity of building on 
and extending his knowledge of a disci- 
pline begun in high school. If there were 
no time gap, or if the time gap were less 
than the usual two years, he could con- 
tinue with his high-school foreign lan- 
guage. There is no valid reason for 
limiting his choice to less than four years 
of the language. 

On the basis of the information learned 
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through this survey, and I have only 
touched on a part of it, in what way can 
it be used for the mutual benefit of the 
high schools and ourselves? I believe 
that this information can clearly serve 
three important purposes: 

First, we hope to utilize our findings 
to help plan a special second-year course 
for French and Spanish, non-remedial in 
nature, for students who wish to con- 
tinue the language studied in high school, 
but who because of various reasons find 
the normal second-year course beset with 
too many difficulties. These reasons are 
extended time gaps, or simply, in some 
cases, legitimate differences between the 
high-school language course and the 
first year University language course. It 
is hoped that in the first weeks of this 
special course sufficient attention can 
be given to whatever lacunae may exist 
either in the student’s preparation or 
memory to enable him to pursue with 
profit and success this special course 
which would contain materials not 
basically different from those in the 
regular second year course. We hope 
that the students in the regular and in 
the special second-year course will finish 
their study of a foreign language at 
roughly the same level of achievement by 
the end of the year. 

Second, I intend to publish a summary 
of my findings in the near future con- 
taining a tabulation by numbers of 
schools of the amount of material covered 
in a two-year high-school language 
course. By means of this tabulation any 
teacher can easily determined whether 
he covers an average amount of material; 
for example, whether he covers the sub- 
junctive in part, or in toto, or not at all. 

Third, we hope that this survey will 
act as the basis for the creation of a 
Committee of Articulation and Coopera- 
tion in the field of Romance languages 
between the high schools and the Uni- 
versity. We envisage a committee that 
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will make possible the free and easy 
flow of information between the high 
schools and us, that will contribute to 
the solution of problems which concern 
the high schools and us—a committee 
that may freely suggest certain mini- 
mum, common standards of achievement 
which others may accept or reject—in 
short, a group of high-school teachers 
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and their college colleagues working 
together in amicable partnership in the 
common cause of educating Michigan 
students. It is almost needless to say 
that for this committee to be truly effec- 
tive, the cooperation and the collabora- 
tion of all institutions of higher learning 
within the state in which foreign lan- 


guages are taught will be necessary. 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


PLEASE notify Laurel H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, promptly of changes of address. 
Postage for each copy of Hispania returned to Professor Turk now costs the Associa- 
tion 23 to 32 cents, depending on the zone. There is an additional charge for remailing 
copies after he receives correct addresses. Please help us to help you receive your 
copies on time. Your change of address must reach Professor Turk six weeks before 
publication date. 


EL BURLADOR, DON GIOVANNI, AND THE POPULAR 
CONCEPT OF DON JUAN 


Frank Sepwick 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Tirso de Molina’s Burlador de Sevilla 
is, among other things, a drama of the 
collective erotic subconscious, a Renais- 
sance glorification of manly beauty and 
individual courage, and a baroque theo- 
logical tragedy.* Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
portrays a burlador burlado, amateurishly 
gross in the art of love, and sketchily 
depicted by the librettist, Lorenzo Da 
Ponte. Mozart’s music notwithstanding, 
Da Ponte lacked the tools for giving 
sufficient substance to an opera po- 
tentially the culmination of a great human 
and literary theme. Then, too, Tirso’s 
great figure would necessarily lose its 
tragic force in the atmosphere of Figaro. 
Yet the popular concept of Don Juan, 
the connotation which the man on the 
street has for him, is neither tragic nor 
comic, neither the burlador of Tirso nor 
the burlador burlado of Da Ponte and 
Mozart. 

Let us first define the “popular con- 
cept” of Don Juan and then proceed to 
seek its source. To the man on the street, 
Don Juan means “lady’s man,” a hero to 
be identified with the inner romantic life 
of each individual as a suppressed ideal, 
a man to be envied. I formulated this 
definition after I had put a question to 
each of eighteen people, men and women, 
not likely to be well educated, including 
such everyday people as a barber, a truck 
driver, a grocery clerk, and a salesgirl in 
a small store. The question was: “What 
does the statement ‘He is a Don Juan’ 
mean to you?” If there was a significant 
reply, I followed it with the query: 
“Where do you think the expression ‘Don 


* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 1954. 
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Juan’ comes from?” Sixteen of the 
eighteen answered the first question to 
the general effect that a Don Juan was a 
“lady’s man.” To two it meant nothing. 
As to the second question, none of the 
sixteen had any idea of the specific 
origin of the expression; four offered the 
correct “guess” that it was taken from 
“some book.” None knew precisely 
which book or books, although three 
thought that it was Spanish. None had 
ever heard of the opera Don Giovanni or 
of El burlador de Sevilla. 

The favorable conception of Don Juan 
today as a man of charm to whom women 
are strongly and quickly attracted has 
come to exist despite the customary treat- 
ment of the theme in which Don Juan 
invariably gains his conquests, and hence 
his reputation, by deceit rather than 
through pure charm, his magnetic per- 
sonality notwithstanding. It is almost 
impossible to find a Don Juan work in 
which the libertine gains his end with no 
trickery involved, even though he has a 
certain personal allurement capable of 
stimulating affection at first. The scholar 
knows Don Juan too well to admire him 
openly, but the mass-man envies Don 
Juan because he knows only the favorable 
unearned increment of Don Juan's per- 
sonality. 

To seek the source of universal popular 
Donjuanism is to begin by examining the 
origin of the legend and then by tracing 
its circuitous route in Europe through the 
centuries as a drama for the stage. It is 
lost effort to affirm either that the theme 
of the debauchee originates with Tirso, or 
in Lope de Vega’s Dineros son calidad, or 
in Juan de la Cueva’s El infamador, or 
that it goes back to a fifteenth-century 
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auto El ateista fulminado, or to a Leonese 
romance ‘Pa’ misa diba un gal4n,”’ or that 
it is recorded first in Ovid’s Ars Amandi. 
Without doubt this very elementary 
theme of all themes must have been one 
of the first, in one form or another, not 
only in all literature, but also in universal 
folklore. Indeed, one author, Dorothy E. 
MacKay, in a book entitled The Double 
Invitation in the Legend of Don Juan, 
points out the abundance of Don Juan 
legends in the Romancero, as well as the 
fact that the “double invitation” was 
well established in tradition long before 
the time of Tirso. Until the appearance of 
the MacKay work in 1943, the only 
intensive investigation of this legend was 
that done by Menéndez Pidal in Sobre los 
ortgenes de “El convidado de piedra’”’ in 
1906. 

Tirso was the first writer to treat, 
effectively and profoundly the religious 
element in connection with the intrepid 
seducer. The whole of his play was 
original, even if the parts were not. Still 
Tirso’s success has been largely aleatory, 
for it is more his means that has been 
elaborated upon, the machinations of Don 
Juan, than his end, the moral. The critics, 
however, are still not in agreement as to 
the true meaning of the specific kind of 
power complex with which Tirso en- 
dowed his Don Juan. Ramiro de Maeztu 
intimates that Don Juan is an atheist; 
Guillermo Diaz-Plaja’s thesis is that the 
burlador is merely a worshipper of women 
who is typical of the Neoplatonism and 
dolce stil nuovo of the Renaissance; 
Marafién states that the fact that Don 
Juan is not attracted to women as in- 
dividuals, but rather as a genus, indicates 
his immaturity and adolescence; Farinelli 
even attempts to prove that Don Juan is 
of Italian origin. Said Armesto accepted 
this challenge to a polemic and tried to 
vindicate the originality of Don Juan in 
favor of Spain. His view was seconded by 
Unamuno, who further declared Don 
Juan to be, within Spain, of Galician, 
not Sevillian, origin. Yet Unamuno fre- 
quently noted the etymological relation- 
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ship between Tenorio and tenor—tenor— 
and in Unamuno’s play “1 hermano Juan, 
Don Juan is impotent and feminine, while 
his women are the seductresses, not the 
seduced. Only a partial list of those who 
have published significant books or essays 
on the Burlador would include such other 
names as: John Austen, Hans Heckel, 
Cotarelo y Mori, Schroeder, Agustin, 
Gendarme de Bévotte, Casalduero, 
Boelte, Castro, Gillet, Grau, Osma, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Spitzer, Mufioz 
Pefia, Rios de Lampérez, Templin, 
Bergamin, Lomba, Rank, and even 
Kierkegaard. Nearly every scholar of 
note in the field of Hispanic letters ulti- 
mately has something to say concerning 
Don Juan, 

After the first edition of Tirso de 
Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla in 1630, 
the legend became known in Italy through 
the dramas of Giacinto Cicognini and 
Onofrio Giliberto, with later fame re- 
served for Goldoni’s Don Giovanni 
Tenorio. In France, versions of the legend 
by Dorimon and Villiers preceded Mo- 
liére’s well-known Don Juan, ou Le festin 
de pierre, dated 1665. Moliére’s play was 
followed by dramas with the same theme 
by no less than ten French imitators from 
1669 up to 1921. In Spain and in Spanish 
America, Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio has 
been a much more successful imitation of 
the legend than two other Spanish plays 
by Alonso Cordova y Maldonado and 
Antonio de Zamora. From England we 
have Shadwell’s The Libertine, Shaw’s 
Man and Superman, and Byron’s long 
poem Don Juan, although the last two 
can hardly qualify as traditional Don 
Juan works. Various German, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, and Russian Don Juans 
have appeared from time to time. De- 
pending on his taste, the reader today 
can find nearly any kind of Don Juan: 
hypocrite, amiable, converted, saved, 
effeminate, aged, degenerate, or acquaint- 
ance of Faust. There are at least nine 
major paintings on the theme, including 
one Goya, and innumerable musical 
versions. 


‘ 


“Don GIovaANNiI” AND Don JUAN 


Nowadays the most often-seen musical 
version of Don Juan is that of Mozart’s 
opera Don Giovanni, presented for the 
first time on October 29, 1787, at Prague. 
Five unimportant Italian musical versions 
of the legend preceded Mozart’s opera, 
but Mozart and Da Ponte imitated only 
one in detail. It was the Giuseppe Gaz- 
zaniga (composer)-Giovanni Bertati (li- 
brettist) little-known opera Don Giovanni 
Tenorio, @ sia Il convitato di pietra, given 
first at Venice only nine months before 
Mozart’s opera appeared. Da Ponte fol- 
lowed much of the Gazzaniga libretto 
scene by scene, used most of the charac- 
ters, giving some of them different names, 
and duplicated the dialogue of borrowed 
scenes almost word for word. Incidentally, 
one of the rare copies of the libretto to 
Gazzaniga’s opera may be found in the 
Library of Congress. It is, however, 
Mozart’s opera which has become famous, 
and Gazzaniga’s which has been all but 
forgotten. 

Several literary critics who have com- 
mented on Don Juan in opera agree with 
a number of music critics that Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni was intended to be, and 
is, a stirring tragedy, this despite the fact 
that Mozart himself classified it as 
dramma giocoso. Jacinto Grau, for ex- 
ample, in his Don Juan en el drama, 1944, 
admits that Don Giovanni has comical 
elements, but he asserts that “... el 
milagroso genio de Mozart adivina la 
grandeza del Burlador y tras... el pate- 
tismo irénico de la escena del cementerio, 
con Leporello, el Comendador y Don 
Juan, nos da en el iltimo acto, una honda 
emocién profundamente dramAtica. .. .” 
Christopher Benn, a music critic, com- 
plains in his book Mozart on the Stage, 
1945, that the modern audience does not 
take Don Giovanni seriously enough. He 
says: “A production of Don Giovanni 
must aim not merely at good presentation 
of Mozart’s music, but at making the 
opera as a whole convincing to the modern 
audience.” His point of view that this 
opera “should send a cold shiver down 
the back”’ is not an uncommon one among 
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opera critics. Actually the opera has 
strayed as far in spirit from its Tirso 
Molinan ancestry as have all the other 
versions. Mozart’s Don Giovanni is not 
convincing as a tragedy, nor can it be 
prescribed to be so simply because the 
opera does have a leitmotif suggesting 
tragic overtones in the music. Also one 
should bear in mind how very much of 
the story and dialogues are taken from 
the Gazzaniga libretto, which makes not 
the slightest pretense of tragedy. 

It should be apparent to anyone who 
has read Tirso and heard Mozart’s opera 
that the intrigues and amorous adventures 
of Don Giovanni are incontrovertibly 
more humorous than those of Tirso’s 
Don Juan. For example, one clever scene 
in the opera is the exchange of cloaks be- 
tween Don Giovanni and the servant 
Leporello in order to strand Leporello 
with Elvira. At the very beginning of 
the opera, the enumeration of the catalogo 
delle belle establishes the mirthful at- 
mosphere, so that by the time Don Gio- 
vanni tricks Masetto into a beating the 
audience will surely snicker. In spite of 
all his bravado, Don Giovanni of the 
opera often takes on the aspect of the 
henpecked husband who attempts to 
philander—and unsuccessfully. 

The most salient feature of this operatic 
Don Juan is that he is constantly foiled, 
although he has more free rein than in 
Tirso and at least as much as he has in 
any of the interim works. There are 
neither Tirso’s Don Diego, nor Don 
Pedro, nor King, nor any strong male 
figures, as there are for example in 
Moliére and Goldoni, to keep him in check 
or at least to admonish him. Mozart’s 
foppish Ottavio is surely no threat; the 
Commendatore ¢ies early in the first act; 
Leporello is wholly subservient; and 
the peasant Masetto, the only male 
capable of antagonizing Don Giovanni, 
is consumed by his own jealousy and too 
much handicapped by his low social 
status to be an effectual avenger or even 
reprover. It will be remembered that in 
Tirso, Dofia Ana is the only one of the 
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four female victims who escapes con- 
summated ravishment by Don Juan, if 
his dying words to the statue can be be- 
lieved: “A tu hija no ofend{,/Que vid 
mis engafios antes.” Apparently Don 
Juan has conquests in all the other ver- 
sions, but in Mozart’s opera Don Gio- 
vanni has not one single success! One 
has the impression that the libertine of 
the opera is playing the game for the fun 
of it, that he does not have to win to be 
satisfied. In other words, he is an amateur; 
and his catalogue, evaluated on the basis 
of his present accomplishments, is a 
fiction. He is not interested in Elvira, 
Anna informs Ottavio that she has re- 
sisted Don Giovanni successfully, as in 
Tirso, and Don Giovanni fails on each 
occasion to conquer the peasant girl 
Zerlina. The result is that Mozart’s Don 
Juan fails to live up to his reputation 
and, furthermore, emerges from each 
situation as the burlador burlado. Indeed 
it seems incongruous to find in the opera 
a libertine who actually is jealous when, 
after the exchange of cloaks with his 
servant, Leporello makes love to Elvira 
with too much zeal. That Don Juan 
should experience jealousy at all is a 
serious alteration of his traditional char- 
acter. So much does Tirso’s tiger shrink 
to Mozart’s mouse that only tradition 
justifies the intervention of the super- 
natural at the end. Mozart’s Don Juan, 
therefore, cannot be the one definitive of 
Donjuanism in the popular concept, nor 
can his opera be as tragic as the overtones 
in the music suggest, or even as somber 
as many believe it to be. 

Probably moved by their enthusiasm 
for the opera, some interpreters of Mozart, 
among them Edward Dent, Christopher 
Benn, and Pierre Jean Jouve, give one 
the impression that both the definitive 
form and popular conception of Don Juan 
stem from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth 
in consideration of the little currency 
which opera in general enjoys, as well 
as the fact that Mozart’s Don Juan does 
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not match the popular concept of Don 
Juan. Even few opera-goers know that 
Giovanni is Italian for Juan, or rather, 
if they do know, they attach no sig- 
nificance to it. It follows that the ma- 
jority of opera lovers, both lay students 
and musicians, know little of the history 
or meaning of the Don Juan legend which 
they are seeing enacted. Don Giovanni 
is heard as just another opera, not as the 
musical interpretation of a famous legend; 
and the audience does not recognize its 
own popular conception of a Don Juan, 
a “lady’s man,” in Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, for it is not there. 

What, then, is the origin of the popular 
concept of Don Juan, the hero, the sup- 
pressed ideal who is envied by men and 
to whom women are attracted? Surely 
it is not Tirso’s play, little known even 
among Spaniards. Although the Don 
Juan of Moliére has travelled somewhat 
farther than the other Don Juans, the 
rest of the many French Don Juans, like 
the German and Italian ones, are best 
known in their own regions, and little 
abroad except by literati. The English 
ones of Shaw and Byron are only points 
of departure for philosophical thought 
and have little to do with the traditional 
form of the legend. Mozart’s opera Don 
Giovanni is probably the most universally- 
known version of the legend. Even though 
the Don Juan of Mozart is weaker, that 
is, less convincing as a tragic character, 
than the libertine of some of Mozart’s 
predecessors, still because music can ex- 
press better than literature all the neces- 
sary dash and vigor of Don Juan, the 
score gives the lines of the libretto a some- 
what stronger libertine and, strong or 
weak, surely a picturesque one. Another 
picturesque and often-seen Don Juan 
is the Don Juan Tenorio of Zorrilla, the 
most popular Don Juan for Spanish- 
speaking people, being the expected 
dramatic presentation on the occasion 
of All Saints’ Day, everywhere a national 
institution. Yet the fact is inescapable 
that Zorrilla’s Don Juan is scarcely known 
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outside of Spain and Spanish America. 
What remains, then, as the source of uni- 
versal popular Donjuanism? Only the 
synthesis of all the various Don Juans. 
Don Juan of the popular concept is not 
derived from the opera, from Tirso, or 
from any one source, rather from all the 
sources together, and possibly with deeper 
roots in the folkloric aspects of the theme 
quite uninfluenced by any Don Juan 
play. This is evident when one considers 
that the man on the street’s connotation 
for Don Juan, “lady’s man,” has no basis 
in any one literary work. 
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The thesis proposed, therefore, is that 
neither Tirso’s play nor Mozart’s opera 
may be designated the single, or even 
principal, source from which the popular 
concept of Don Juan emanates. This 
concept is best approximated by the syn- 
thesis of all Don Juan works, and—most 
important of all—with an added incre- 
ment of personality not to be found in 
any single work. In other words, no 
writer has yet portrayed the Don Juan 
whom you and I knew before we began 
to read books and hear operas. 


IT’S TIME FOR THE 1955 MODELS* 


N. Clark 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Committee of Twelve in those 
“dear dead days beyond recall” weighed 
and evaluated in comparative peace and 
tranquility. The Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study, still primarily a forum of 
language teachers, attempted to do what 
could not be done: improve language 
teaching without fundamentally chang- 
ing it. The Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation for the first time brought 
to bear a guidance point of view with 
emphasis on 4 curriculum orientation. 
The ASTP was born of a world conflagra- 
tion. Not quite two years ago the then 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Karl McGrath, opened the Washington 
Conference on Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School, addressing a group 
where languages teachers almost seemed 
to be a minority. We have come of age in 
a world that depends desperately on 
keeping the lines of communication 
open. When are we going to accept our 
new responsibilities? We have been 
forced out of the cloister never to return 
unless in some new, primordial form of 
dark age. To meet the expectation of 
those who understand the need for lan- 
guage study, we cannot merely continue 
to rattle the dry bones of the past. 

In 1785 Thomas Jefferson wrote to 
Joseph Bannister, Jr.: “It is true that 
the habit of speaking the modern lan- 
guages cannot be so well acquired in 
America, but every other article can be 
as well acquired at William and Mary 
College as at any place in Europe.” 

In the more contemporary idiom, 
paraphrasing a character in Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Private Lives’: “People say 


* A paper read at the 36th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, New York, December 29-30, 
1954. 
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foreign languages aren’t what they used 
to be. Foreign languages are what they 
used to be. That’s what’s wrong with 
foreign languages.” 

Such censure has quite naturally been 
characteristic of the consumer response 
to much of language teaching, for up to 
very recently the procedures of language 
teaching have been necessarily anach- 
ronistic, inefficient and ineffective. The 
conditions of much of our work today 
might be compared to the status of 
physical science before men like Galileo 
and Lavoisier and others brought it into 
the laboratory where it flourished. Their 
predecessors just talked about natural 
phenomena. In the conventional lan- 
guage class it is still easier to talk about 
languages than to talk languages. But 
the perfection of electronic equipment 
for recording and reproducing speech, 
the creation of the “talking textbook”’ 
and an abundance of materials have 
opened a new era. 

There is now available at a cost 
within the budget of almost every school 
all the requisites for a genuine laboratory 
procedure for teaching foreign languages 
to high-school students. 

Such a step is not merely desirable. It 
is & practical necessity, both to meet the 
expectations of the public and the edu- 
cational facts of life. 

If the high schools do not act, they 
will be caught in a squeeze between a 
changing elementary school on the one 
hand, and the progressive college on the 
other. 

All of us are familiar with the changes 
in language instruction at the college 
level since the inauguration of the ASTP, 
which resulted in the integration of a 
laboratory procedure into language work 
at many levels. Equally portentous are 
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changes in the philosophy and practices 
of elementary education. 

These evolutionary changes in the 
elementary school can be illustrated by 
one aspect of their curriculum, the lan- 
guage arts. The guiding principles have 
been summarized in four points by Mrs. 
Lillian T. Brooks, Chief Consultant in 
Elementary Education of the Rochester 
Board of Education: 1. Learning is 
based on meaningful experience. 2. All 
teaching must be meaningful. 3. New 
learning is approached through thought 
units with the emphasis on mechanics 
resulting from, rather than preceding 
this learning through “wholes.” 4. Teach- 
ing, rather than testing, is emphasized, 
though the latter is not neglected. 

It has been demonstrated rather con- 
clusively in the elementary school that 
the child who has a background of ex- 
periences to draw on, and has been 
helped at home and at school to under- 
stand and use an adequate vocabulary 
to convey those experiences to others, is 
the child who learns to read with eager- 
ness and understanding. He is helped 
over the period of his elementary school 
education to find the fun in reading and 
to use it in the pursuit of tiresome facts 
and exciting exploration. 

This spirit, which animates a forward 
looking elementary school program, en- 
courages the child to view the classroom 
as a genuine center of learning experi- 
ences. Through the practical application 
of the experience chart, learning is or- 
ganized around common, meaningful 
activities. For the first grade about to 
meet the written word for the first time 
the teacher may arrange a visit to the 
principal who explains to the children the 
workings of the office. On their return, 
they organize with the teacher printing 
at the board, the high points of their 
common experience. In this way language 
is a means of communicating, through 
the written word, an experience which is 
rich in meaning. The first writing of 
letters may be a group activity to cheer 
up a comrade in the hospital. 
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In science, arithmetic, social studies, 
art, the “meaning theory’”’ has given to 
the elementary school dynamic teaching 
situations vibrant with learning experi- 
ence for children. Successful programs of 
foreign language instruction in the grades 
have harmonized their techniques and 
materials with this framework of ele- 
mentary school procedure. 

What has this to do with high school 
language teaching? For one thing, it will 
be the same child, who just a year or 
two ago was in the elementary school 
where learning was the result of meaning- 
ful activity in the classroom, who now 
finds himself beginning the study of a 
foreign language in the high school. 
Consequently it is doubtful that young- 
sters coming from good elementary 
schools will find meaning in foreign lan- 
guages taught in traditional fashion. 
However hard the teacher tries, it is 
virtually impossible for him to provide 
unassisted genuine language learning 
experiences based on incessant hearing, 
speaking and seeing basic linguistic pat- 
terns in meaningful context before the 
use of testing devices. Many devices 
that may have partially succeeded in the 
past will find no response from a new 
generation of adolescents trained to 
study in situations where learning is 
natural and rich in meaning. 

They will find neither meaning nor 
incentive in learning lists of vocabulary 
necessary for deciphering reading lessons 
assigned for outside study. They will 
find no success in reading before the 
phonic patterns of the language have 
been pretty nearly automatized. 

Perhaps it is time to challenge the 
most dangerous practice of all: assigning 
lessons to be prepared outside of class 
for “testing” in class the following day. 
This is a dangerous violation of the 
learning process. Instead of providing 
learning experiences, the valuable time 
of the class is devoted to questions and 
answers, vocabulary work, etc., on what 
the student himself is presumed to have 
prepared. In other words, the learning 
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experiences are supposed to have taken 
place outside class! The activities in 
class too often are in essence a form of 
testing, rather than teaching. Questions 
on material read are certainly a valid 
device of the language class, but are 
truly devices for evaluation only after 
learning has taken place. Teachers’ 
questions and pupils’ answers cannot 
take the place of linguistic learning ex- 
perience. 

We have come a long way since the 
Coleman Report. Reading a foreign lan- 
guage has diminished in importance in a 
world where the spoken word is the most 
direct route to the minds and hearts of 
millions, separated from us only by 
hours. 

It is the desire to speak a foreign lan- 
guage that first of all leads the high 
school student to elect languages. But 
too often we forget that only after the 
basic patterns of the foreign language 
have been established can there be what 
in the elementary school is called a state 
of reading readiness. It is from the 
spoken word that the skills of reading 
and writing must subsequently flow. 
Given this original prupose, this dynamic 
motivation that students bring to the 
first language class, there is something 
wrong in a system that leaves the stu- 
dent discouraged and the teacher baffled. 

Language as a human activity is as 
basic as eating and sleeping. It is vital 
for everybody. Language as an academic 
exercise appeals only to an academic 
élite. It rests with teachers to determine 
whether the study of foreign languages is 
geared to the age of the hydrogen bornb 
or the world of the bow and arrow. 

It is reported that percentage-wise 
foreign language registrations are con- 
tinuing to fall at an average of one per 
cent a year. At that rate language study 
will cease to be a vital force in the 
shaping of young minds and will be 
forced to accept a humble place on the 
periphery of the curriculum, 

Today it is fantastic to contemplate 
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such a possibility in the high school. 
Even more fantastic because many 
thousands of parents are keenly watching 
the progress of their childrens’ foreign 
language study in the elementary school. 
Clearly the decision is up to us. 

The solution is a direct answer to 
those critics of language teaching who 
charge: 1. That students study a foreign 
language for 2, 4, 6 or more years and 
can’t speak a word. 2. That the objec- 
tives of the language class are different 
from the objectives of the students. 3. 
That the language teachers shoot at too 
many objectives, and hit none. 

The answer to these charges and the 
basis for a genuine program of language 
learning is a laboratory procedure for 
the teaching of foreign languages at the 
high school level. Within the laboratory 
procedure, using tapes, disks, and sound 
track, genuine linguistic experiences can 
be built on incessant hearing and speak- 
ing of the foreign language. The materials 
must be designed to impart the basic 
speech patterns of the language in 
meaningful situations where communica- 
tion will seem natural and necessary to 
the student. 

This approach views audio-visual tech- 
niques not as haphazard, casual or in- 
cidental, but as the very substance and 
spirit of language learning. In the be- 
ginning stages, emphasis will be placed 
on the audio to impart automatization 
of the basic phonic patterns of the lan- 
guage, but as progress continues there 
should be more scope for the visual as 
well, to make provision for visual types 
of learners, and to exploit all possible 
channels to the mind of the individual 
student. 

The teaching of civilization need no 
longer be dragged in by the heels as un- 
related units, for it can flow from ma- 
terials of instruction rich in the oppor- 
tunities for insights into the mind of 
another people. 

In this scheme of things, the classroom 
becomes a center where the student can 
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work with, learn, and enjoy foreign lan- 
guages. The use of the equipment and 
materials can give him first of all con- 
fidence in the spoken word, which will be 
preparation for subsequent reading of 
materials that give him an understand- 
ing of the life, civilization, and men- 
tality of another people. 

Flexibility in the use of the equipment 
can provide for remedial work and the 
special needs of the gifted student. 
Since language learning takes place first 
of all in the class, assignments need not 
lead to student frustration. Rather, as- 
signments can build on the skills de- 
veloped in the laboratory situation, and 
so enrich them. 

The organization of a language labora- 
tory need not be prohibitive in cost. 
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Basic items of equipment, such as record 
player with detachable speaker, ear- 
phones and portable tape-recorder, are 
within the budget of any language de- 
partment. It can be questioned whether 
a special room furnished as a language 
laboratory is the answer. With each 
standard school room representing a 
building investment of $40,000.00, it is 
an economy to furnish each language 
room of a department with the basic 
equipment, which is then available for 
all needs of each class. 

If necessary, this re-tooling job can 
be initiated with only one piece of equip- 
ment. What cannot be purchased, but 
it is priceless, is a larger view of the lan- 
guage class as living students speaking a 
living language. 


DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES—1954 


J. Smrrner 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


The “in preparation” section of the 
present list contains forty topics an- 
nounced for the first time (excluding 
those repeated for title changes, etc.). 
The average for the preceding five years 
is eighty-one. Although a numerical 
decline in advanced Hispanic studies 
may be real, it cannot amount to the 
apparent fifty per cent, for several uni- 
versities, usually well represented in the 
list, did not respond this year. Again, 
therefore, the compiler must plead 
for the cooperation of Spanish and 
Portuguese departments which is essen- 
tial if these pages are to have their 
maximum effectiveness as a clearing 
house for information on dissertations 
in progress and as a record of studies 
completed. 

Departmental contributions are regu- 
larly requested each January, but dis- 
sertation data is welcome at any time 
from individuals as well as universities. 
As the new material is received it is 
added to a cumulative subject index, and 
information from it (supplementing the 
index of Hispania xxxvu [1954], 185- 
202) is always available. During 1954 
several possible duplications of topics 
were avoided as a result of inquiries 
addressed to the compiler. Further 
coincidences of title which turned up in 
January have been called to the atten- 
tion of the interested individuals or 
departments. 

COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 
Apams, Cuartes L. “Traditional and Nove- 
lesque Elements in the Development of 

Plot in the Dated Plays of Lope de Vega.” 


Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 
Anperson, Vernon Lockwoop. “Hugo von 


Hofmannsthal and Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca: A Comparative Study.” Stanford. 

Becker, Autrrep. “Man and His Circum- 
stance in the Works of Gabriel Miré.” 
Maryland. M. Rand. 

Bey, Ricuarp. ‘““Two Phases of the Linguis- 
tic Category of Emphasis in Colloquial 
Spanish,” Orbis, 3: 99-122 (1954). (“The 
Linguistic Category of Emphasis in Col- 
loquial Spanish.”’ 1952, Illinois. H. R. Ka- 
hane.) 

Buieznicx, Donaup W. “The Life and Works 
of Fadrique Furio Ceriol, Political Thinker 
of 16th Century Spain.” Columbia. F. de 
Onfs 


Borenstein, Waurer. “Pio Baroja: His Con- 
tradictory Philosophy.” Illinois. A. Hamil- 
ton. 

Boypston, Jo Ann H. “The Cuban Novel: 
A Study of Its Range and Characteristics.” 
1950, Columbia. 

Buckinenam, Exvizapetu. “La perfecta se- 
flora: A Dialogue of the Seventeenth 
Century Edited from the Original Manu- 
script, with a Survey of the Dialogue in 
Spanish Literature to 1700.” Texas. R. H. 
Williams. 

Carrasco, Maria Sotepap. “The Oriental 
Theme in Modern Spanish Literature.” 
Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Tuetma. “The Role of Manuel 
Ignacio Altamirano as Editor of El Rena- 
cimiento.”” 1953, Illinois. J. H. D. Allen. 

Cashs, A. “Joan Maragall: Cata- 
lonian Poet (1860-1911).” Columbia. F. 
de Onis. 

Cuaves-Garcia, José M. “Intergroup Rela- 
tions in the Works of Cervantes.” 1953, 
Columbia. 

Dorornuy C. “Diversas rimas de 
Vicente Espinel, edicién critica, con un 
estudio del desarrollo de la décima.”” 1935, 
California. 8. G. Morley. 

Coorer, Pau. “The Language of the Forum 
Judicium.” 1953, Chicago. 
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Dissertations «in Hispanic LANGUAGES AND LireRaTURES—1954 


Crossy, James O. “Quevedo in Italy.” Yale. 
J. J. Arrom. 

Det Greco, ARNOLD A. Giacomo i in 
Hispanic Literature. (1951, Columbia.) 
New York: 8. F. Vanni, 1951, Pp. 285. 

Downe, Harotp Lowe. “The Humanitari- 
anism of Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos.” 
Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Dunnam, “Rémulo Gallegos: A 
Biographical Study.’’ UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Dykstra, Geratp. “Spectrographic Analy- 
sis of Spanish Sibilants and Its Relation to 
Navarro’s Physiological and Phonetic 
Descriptions.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 

Exuison, Frep P. Brazil's New Novel—Four 
Northeastern Masters: José Lins do Régo, 
Jorge Amado, Graciliano Ramos, Rachel de 
Queiroz (1952, California, A. Torres- 
Rioseco). Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1954. 

Gavan, Ropert Anispe. dialecto espafiol 
de San Antonio, Tejas.” Tulane. D. 8. 
Wogan. 

Garcia Lorca, Francisco. Angel Ganivet; 
su idea del hombre (1949, Columbia, A. del 
Rio). Buenos Aires: Losada, 1952. Pp. 316. 

Garpiner, JEAN. “Tomas de Iriarte, Drama- 
turgo.”” Middlebury. A del Rfo. (To be pub- 
lished by Middlebury, 1955.) 

Goraas, Mary 8. “Bossuet and Vieira, A 
Comparative Study in National, Epochal, 
and Individual Style.” 1953, Catholic. 

Hooker, ALEXANDER C., Jr. “La novela de 
Federico Gamboa.”’ Middlebury. E. Florit. 

House, Ruta D. “A Study of Formulas and 
Repetition in the Spanish Ballad.” 1948, 
California, 8. G. Morley. 

Huet, Ciraupe L. “Carlos Guido Spano y 
su tiempo.” Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Hunter, WituiaM Arruur, “An Edition and 
Translation of a Nahuatl Version of the 
Calderonian ‘auto sacramental’ El gran 
teatro del mundo.”’ Tulane. J. E. Englekiris. 

Hurrer, Harrier 8. The Development of tie 
Function Word System from Vulgar Latin 
to Modern Spanish (1950, Illinois, H. R. 
Kahane), in “Descriptive Studies in 
Spanish Grammar,’ Urbana, 1954, 
139-176. (Same as H. A. Seltzer in list for 
1950.) 

Jackson, W. R., Jn. Early Florida in Spanish 
Eyes (“Florida in Early Spanish Colonial 
Literature.” 1951, Illinois, J. Van Horne.) 

Jerrvers, Coteman R. “Archaisms in the 
Writings of the Spanish Romanticists.” 
Iowa. R. Davis. 
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Jones, Epwin Harrie. “Spain in the Works 
of Victor Hugo.” Virginia. 

JuNGEMANN, Freperick H. “The Substratum 
Theory and the Hispano-Romance and 
Gascon Dialects. A Functional-Structural 
Analysis of Some Phonological Problems.” 
1952, Columbia. 

Kincarp, WituiamM ApranaM. Life and Works 
of Luis de Belmonte Bermiidez (1928, Cali- 
fornia). Revue Hispanique, xxiv (1928), 
1-260. 

Kirscaensaum, Leo. “Enrique Gaspar and 
the Social Drama in Spain.”’ 1936, Cali- 
fornia. 8. G. Morley. 

Kostorr, ALexaNDER. “Los cuentos de 
Gutiérrez Najera.”’ USC. L. Moreno. 

Kossorr, A. Davin. “The Poetic Vocabulary 
of Fernando de Herrera.” Brown, W. L. 
Fichter. 

Levy, Kurr Leoprowp. “The Life and Works 
of Tomaés Carrasquilla, Pioneer of Spanish 
American Regionalism.”’ Toronto. J. Cano. 

Linant, Jown. “Glossary of the Farsas y 
églogas of Lucas Ferndndez.” Texas. M. 
Romera-Navarro, 

Lucierro, Lena L. “La Mujer en el drama de 
Martinez Sierra.”’ Chicago. 

Maprip, “The Attitudes of 
the Spanish American People as Expressed 
in Their Coplas or Folk Songs.”” 1953, Co- 
lumbia. 

Markey, J. Geraup. “Verbal Categories of 
Substandard Spanish.” Illinois. H. R. 
Kahane. 

McCann, Eveanor M. “The Influence of 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Spanish 
Mystics and Ascetics on Some Metaphysical 
Writers.” 1953, Stanford. 

MeWituiams, R. D. The Adverb in Colloquial 
Spanish (1951, Illinois, H. R. Kahane), in 
“Descriptive Studies in Spanish Grammar.” 
Urbana, Ill., 1954, 73-138. 

Miran, Josern. “Geography in the 
Plays of Tirso de Molina.”’ North Caro- 
lina. 8S. E. Leavitt. 

Mocas, Curisto Tuomas. “Aspectos lexico- 
graticos de La lozana andaluza.” Tulane. 
G. Correa. 

Mouwaro, Jutius Arraur. “Angélica and 
Medoro: The Development of a Motif 
from the Renaissance to the Baroque.” 
Toronto. U. Leo. 

Moore, Joun Akers. “The Imitation of 
Christ and Fray Luis de Granada.”” North 
Carolina. N. B. Adams. 

Mosetey, Wituam W. “An Etymological 
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Vocabulary of the Spanish in the Works of 
Gil Vicente.”” New Mexico. R. M. Duncan. 

Muoneny, Srencer L. A Description of Noun 
Suffizes in Colloquial Mexican Spanish 
(1950, Illinois, H. R. Kahane), in “Deserip- 
tive Studies in Spanish Grammar,” Ur- 
bana, 1954, 1-48. 

Navanno, Joaquina. “La novela realista en 
México.” Columbia. A. Iduarte. 

Nemes, Gracie a P. “Juan Ramén Jiménez: 
Su vida y su obra.” 1952, Maryland. F. 
Goodwyn. 

Nozicx, Martin. ‘The Don Juan Theme in 
the Twentieth Century.” 1953, Columbia. 

Perrit, Joun A. “Las ideas morales en las 
‘Novelas Contempordneas’ de Pérez Gal- 
dés.”’ Ilinois. A. Hamilton. 

Puts, ALLEN W. “Andlisis estético de la 
obra poética de Ramén Lépez Velarde.” 
Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Porsse, Wavrer. “The Internal Line-Struc- 
ture of Twenty-seven Autograph Plays of 
Lope de Vega.” 1940, California. 8. G. 
Morley. 

Atice M. “The Gracioso of Signifi- 
cant Name in the Theater of Juan Ruiz de 
Alareén y Mendoza.” NYU. J. Casalduero. 

Rapassa, Grecory L. “The Negro in Brazi- 
lian Fiction since 1888.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. 

Ringo, E. W. The Position of the Noun 
Modifier in Colloquial Mexican Spanish 
(1950, Illinois, H. R. Kahane), in “Descrip- 
tive Studies in Spanish Grammar.” Ur- 
bana, 1954, 49-72. 

SAncuez-Ance, Esruer. ‘“Contri- 
bucién al estudio del tema de la muerte en 
la poesia espafiola del siglo XVI.” 1953, 
Pennsylvania. Claverfa. 

Scuwantz, Henry C. “Gabriel Miré 
(1879-1930): A Thematic Analysis of the 
Secular Works.”’ Michigan. E. Anderson- 
Imbert. 

Seva, Kart Lupwia. “Notes on Alciato in 
Spain.” Texas. R. H. Williams. 

Sensina, W. J. “The Policies of Herndn 
Cortés as Described in His Letters.”’ Illi- 
nois. J. Van Horne. 

Sarra, Hanuie Lawrence. “The Phonology 
of Arabic Loan-Words in Old Spanish.” 
1953, Minnesota. 
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Unrnan, Everyn E. Linguistic Analysis of 
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Géngora’s Baroque Style (1950, Illinois, H. 
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1953, Columbia. 
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Caampers, Dwicnt 0. “Poetic Theory in 
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(Title altered. See list for 1953.) 

Harta, Dororny E. “Jorge Carrera Andrade: 
Ecuadoran Poet.” Syracuse. O. Olivera. 
(Title changed. See list for 1953.) 

Hitxarp, E. H. K. “A Study of the Imitations 
of the Celestina in Spanish.” Illinois. R. P. 
Oliver. (Title altered. See list for 1952.) 

Jacons, A. B. “A New Edition and Revalua- 
tion of the Razén de Amor.”’ Pennsylvania. 
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J. E. Gillet and O. H. Green. 
changed. See list for 1952.) 

Kirk, W. Wricur. “Early Literary Maga- 
zines in the Republic of Panama.’ 
nois. J. Van Horne. (Title altered. See list 
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W. E. Wilson. 
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Luenow, Paut F., Jr. “An Edition of Don 
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Lyncu, Tu. “Venus and Cupid in Renais- 
sance and Baroque Mythology.”’ Pennsyl- 
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Marin, Diego. “The Technique of the Sub- 
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nois. J. Van Horne. 
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Kiddle. 

Mianant, Rigo. “El Conde Lucanor: critical 
edition.” Washington. W. E. Wilson. 

Moore, Haypen L. “Novelistica puertorri- 
quefia contempordnea (posterior a 1920).” 
USC. L. Moreno. (Title altered, See list 
for 1952.) 

Patmer, Nancy “Symbolism and 
Allegory in the Autos sacramentales of 
José de Valdivielos.” Johns Hopkins. B. 
W. Wardropper. (Title changed. See list 
for 1953.) 

Pérez, Louis C. “Preceptiva dramAtica de 
Lope de Vega a base de un estudio de cin- 
cuenta comedias.”” Michigan. F. Sdénches 
y Escribano. 

Poiton, Rose B. “New Data on the Author- 
ship of ‘La Tia Fingida.’” Washington. 
W. E. Wilson. 

Powers, Dorornea T. 
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Technique of Guillén de Castro.” New 
Mexico. R. R. MaeCurdy. 

Raminez, Manven D. “Style and Vocabulary 
in the Prose Fiction of Valle-Incl4n.” 
North Carolina. N. B. Adams. (Title 
altered. See list for 1952.) 

Ramon, Annrés R. “Ideologia y estilo de las 
Cartas Marruecas de Cadalso.”” UCLA. 
H. Corbaté. 

Ressencournt, Mrs. Jupira. “El Eusebio 
of Pedro Monteg6n.” Washington (St. 
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ReyNnoips, Winston. “Hernan Cortés como 
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Rrrrer, W. W. “Comparative Study of the 
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Rowerts, Dane K. “The Sources of the 
California Pastores Plays."’ Stanford. J. B. 
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Rosinson, H. Lesiue. “Manuel Galvez.” 


Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Rovner, Pump. “Lope de Vega’s King.” 
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Saporta, Sou. “Morpheme Alternance in 
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Suarre, Lawrence A. “Edition of Old 
Portuguese Version of the Life of St. Ber- 
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Anderson-Imbert. (Title changed. See list 
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Srass, Martin. “Racial Theories in Repre- 
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the Contemporary Period.”” UCLA. J. A. 
Crow. 

Sreev, “A Comparison of El amigo 
manso of Galdés and Pio Cid of Ganivet.” 
Ohio State. C. Blanco. 

SuArez, Ropotro A. “La poesia Ifrica de 
Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda.” Kansas. 
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Tririto, Samvue 8. “English Travel Litera- 
ture on the River Plate, 1800-1850.” 
Michigan. FE. Anderson-Imbert. 

Very, Francis G. “The Corpus Christi 
Procession in Spain: A Literary and Folk- 
loric Study.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Vinci, Joseru. “La predicacién de Fray 
Pedro Mal6n de Chaide en la Conversién de 
la Magdalena.” Middlebury. J. Marichal. 

Wacker, Trmorny Gers. “Influencia de la 
literatura rusa en la espafiola.” USC. L. 
Moreno. 

ZimmerMAN, Irene. “Latin American Peri- 
odicals of the Mid-Twentieth Century as 
Source Material for Research in the 
Humanities and the Social Sciences.” 


Michigan. R. L. Kilgour. 


MAGICAL REALISM IN SPANISH AMERICAN FICTION 


ANGEL FLORES 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Spanish American literature has been 
studied mostly through the thematic or 
biographical approach. The thematic 
approach has dwelt on geographical 
settings, classifying the works of fiction 
as “novels of the pampa,”’ “novels of the 
sierra,”’ and “novels of the selva.”” The 
biographical approach, on the other hand, 
has surveyed the literary production 
chronologically—‘‘novel of the Colonial 
period,”’ “novel of the Period of Inde- 
pendence,” “novel of the Mexican Revo- 
lution,” ete.—supplementing historical 
considerations with biographical notes on 
the writers of each of the periods. How- 
ever interesting these approaches may be 
in relating literature to ecological pat- 
terns or to history, they have contributed 
but little to literary criticism. They have 
not been very helpful, for instance, in 
evaluating the intrinsically aesthetic 
merits of a work and have paid little or 
no attention to the complex problems of 
form, composition, and stylistic trends. 
Such classificatory terms as “Romantic,” 
“‘Realistic,”’ “Naturalistic,” ‘“Existen- 
tialist”’ do circulate in their writings but 
in rather superficial, desultory, or indis- 
criminating ways. We are told, for 
instance, that Echeverria was a “Ro- 
mantic” poet, disregarding completely 
his El Matadero, a precursory master- 
piece of Naturalism; or that Dofia 
Bdrbara and La vordgine were robust 
specimens of Realism, overlooking their 
romantic tirades and psychological dis- 
tortions. Hence the frequency with which 
one meets in university theses such titles 
as ‘Romantic, Realistic and Naturalistic 
Elements in the Novels of Rémulo 
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Gallegos and José Eustasio Rivera’ and 
“El romanticismo esencial del realista 
José Rivera.’’ Had the line of analysis 
followed a more rigorous examination 
into the emotional and stylistic pecu- 
liarities, it could have been ascertained 
that, at least in Latin American prose 
fiction, it is difficult if not impossible to 
categorize faithfully each movement. 
Even in those works which are taken as 
typical of certain schools or movements, 
classification fails. Jorge Isaacs’ Marta 
cannot be dismissed as a Romantic 
novel pure and simple: the novel ends, as 
a matter of fact, with such detailed, 
concretely realistic pictures as the Salomé 
episode and the homeward travelogue. 
In these penultimate and final sections 
there is almost as much realism as there 
is romanticism. The romantic and realistic 
persist side by side too in Giiraldes, in 
Lynch, in Payré, in Quiroga. Perhaps 
during one rather fleeting moment, with 
no significant consequences, one influence, 
in this case Zola’s, seemed preponderant: 
Antonio Argerich’s Inocentes 0 culpables 
(1884), Lucio V. Lépez’ La gran aldea 
(1884), Eugenio Cambaceres’ Sin rumbo 
(1885), Julid4n Martel’s La Bolsa (1890). 
But even here one need only read care- 
fully Sin rumbo, for instance, to observe 
that the author is leaning on the theories 
of Naturalism, its Achilles’ heel, rather 
than imitating Zola’s epic art. Cam- 
baceres’ Zolaism is surface veneer. His 
style moves towards a somewhat lyrical 
staccato—precursory, one may say, of 
Vargas Vila’s.' Another man whose name 
has been associated with Zola’s is Baldo- 
mero Lillo. Obviously there is some 
similarity due to the thematic affinity 
between Sub terra and Germinal, both 
dealing with the plight of the coal 
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miners, but the multiple romantic strands 
(pathetic overtones, fateful coincidences, 
etc.) hovering over Lillo’s pen constantly 
belie his Naturalism. One can survey the 
works of one novelist after another with 
the same result: that in Latin America 
Romanticism and Realism seem bound 
together in one afflatus. ‘““Costumbrismo,” 
flowering as constantly in Spain as in 
Latin America, reveals over and again 
the mixture of romantic-realistic ele- 
ments. From the clumsy Periquillo 
Sarniento, the earliest full-blown Ameri- 
can novel, to El machete, a seminal 
moment in Colombian fiction, the am- 
biguity persists. Posada, like Lizardi, 
seems to hesitate between tough “ma- 
chismo” and bland tearfulness: the term 
romantic realist or realistic romanticist, 
either way, fits either one of them. Evi- 
dently the roots of this ambivalence are 
psychological, and they lead all the 
way back to the great Spanish tradition, 
to writers and painters of the past, like 
Fernando de Rojas, Lope, Quevedo, Fl 
Greeo, Cervantes, Goya, Pérez Galdds. 
And then again, much of it can be 
ascribed to the unstable economic and 
social milieu of the writers of Spain and 
Latin America which forces them to 
improvisation, The conditions of life are 
so difficult that they are unable to devote 
the time and travail required for all 
memorable achievements, with the result 
that their output is heterogeneous, often 
careless. 

Recently Dudley Fitts told us how 
“depressed”’ he felt by the “ineptitude, 
uncertainty, imitativeness, sentimental 
histrionics” (“all add up to tedium”) of 
Spanish and Latin American fiction. He 
recalled ‘the amused despair of the late 
John Peale Bishop, who had spent... 
months plowing through Latin American 
novels and short stories: he found them 
invincibly second-rate, and noted that 
the Spanish genius, at least in this hemi- 
sphere, spoke convincingly only in verse 
and the essay.”” And then Fitts added: 
“He should have excepted the Argen- 
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tinians Jorge Luis Borges and Eduardo 
Mallea, however: their fiction can hold 
its own with the best.’ However caustic 
and iconoclastic, Fitts’s remarks do have 
a disconcertingly truthful ring, for in the 
field of fiction Latin America is unable to 
boast of any titans. His exceptions, 
Borges and Mallea, may sound strange to 
more than one specialist in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, but they are the choice of an 
extremely sensitive poet, a perceptive 
critic equally versed in ancient and con- 
temporary literatures, a talented trans- 
lator of the Greek classics and compiler 
of an anthology of contemporary Latin 
American poetry. On proposing Borges 
and Mallea as exceptions, he is relieving 
those writers of his charges of “ineptitude, 
uncertainty, imitativeness, senti- 
mental histrionies’’ for, emphatically, 
they are not second-raters. The occasion 
did not force Fitts to explain Borges’ and 
Mallea’s uniqueness. Since, independently 
of Fitts, I reached, years ago, similar con- 
clusions, I shall endeavor to suggest the 
general trend in which these and other 
brilliant contemporary Latin American 
novelists and short story writers are 
located. This trend I term “magical 
realism.” 

Finding in photographic realism a 
blind alley, all the arts—particularly 
painting and literature—reacted against 
it and many notable writers of the First 
World War period came to re-discover 
symbolism and magical realism. Among 
them were geniuses of the stature of 
Marcel Proust and Franz Kafka and the 
latter’s counterpart in painting, Giorgio 
di Chirico. Theirs was to a large extent a 
re-discovery, because some of the stylistic 
and expressive utterances found in Kafka, 
for instance, were writ large in numerous 
nineteenth-century figures: in the Rus- 
sians (especially the Gogol of “The 
Nose,” “Shponka and his Aunt,” and 
other short stories, and of course Dosto- 
evsky), in the German Romantics (Hoff- 
mann, Arnim, Kleist, the Grimm broth- 
ers), and in Strindberg, Stifter, and to 
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some extent in Poe and Melville. In his 
laboriously precisionist way Kafka had 
mastered from his earliest short-stories— 
“The Judgment” (1912), ““Metamorpho- 
sis’ (1916)—the difficult art of mingling 
his drab reality with the phantasmal 
world of his nightmares. In his Journal, 
André Gide saw this peculiar fusion of 
dream and reality in Kafka: “I, could not 
say what I admire the more: the ‘natu- 
ralistic’ notation of a fantastic universe, 
but which the detailed exactitude of the 
depiction makes real in our eyes, or the 
unerring audacity of the lurches into the 
strange. There is much to be learned 
from it.’" 

The novelty therefore consisted in the 
amalgamation of realism and fantasy. 
Each of these, separately and by devious 
ways, made its appearance in Latin 
America: realism, since the Colonial 


Period but especially during the 1880's; 
the magical, writ large from the earliest— 
in the letters of Columbus, in the chroni- 
clers, in the sagas of Cabeza de Vaca— 
entered the literary mainstream during 


Modernism. An exciting note of wonder- 
ment and exoticism filled as much the 
tales of Rubén Dario (many of them 
published in Chilean newspapers in 1889) 
as the Relatos argentinos of Paul Groussac 
written between 1886 and 1921, the 
Cuentos malévolos (1904) of Clemente 
Palma, the truly fabulous narratives of 
Leopoldo Lugones’ Las fuerzas ertrafias 
(1906), and the variegated production of 
Horacio Quiroga. Obviously the most 
persistent influence then was Edgar Allan 
Poe, either directly or via his admirers, 
especially the French decadents grouped 
as “Los raros” by Dario: Baudelaire, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Villiers de |’Isle 
Adam, ete. This imaginative writing 
found its way into the twentieth century 
and is discernible in the prose experi- 
ments of many gifted poets: in Mexico, 
in Jaime Torres Bodet’s Margarita de 
niebla (1927) and Proserpina rescatada 
(1931), in Xavier Villaurrutia’s Dama de 
corazones (1928), in Gilberto Owen's 
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Novela en forma de nube (1928), and in 
Salvador Novo’s Return ticket (1928); in 
Peru, in Abraham Valdelomar’s novels 
and in Hl caballero Carmelo y otros cuentos 
(1918), and in Martin Addn’s La casa de 
cartén (1929); in Argentina, most es- 
pecially in those nightmares of anarchy 
and tumult entitled El juguete rabioso 
(1926), Los siete locos (1929), and Los 
lanzallamas (1931) by Roberto Arit. 
However, all these productions, which 
depend so utterly on atmosphere, mood, 
and sentiment, and which often look 
towards the rococo figurations of the 
French Jean Giraudoux and the Spanish 
Benjamin Jarnés, differ from the cold 
and cerebral and often erudite story- 
telling which concerns us here. For the 
sake of convenience I shall use the year 
1935 as the point of departure of this 
new phase of Latin American literature, 
of magical realism. It was in 1935 that 
Jorge Luis Borges’ collection Historia 
universal de la infamia made its appear- 
ance in Buenos Aires, at least two years 
after he had completed a masterly 
translation into Spanish of Franz Kafka’s 
shorter fiction. Not that we intend to 
limit his extremely complex genius to one 
influence; he the most literate writer in 
the whole of America, whose works re- 
flect so many and so divergent person- 
alities: Chesterton, H. G. Wells, Arthur 
Machen, Marcel Schwob, Ellery Queen, 
plus the erudite army unearthed so 
facetiously by Marfa Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel, but Kafka’s impact on him has 
been the most profound and revealing. 
With Borges as pathfinder and moving 
spirit, a group of brilliant stylists de- 
veloped around him. Although each 
evidenced a distinct personality and 
proceeded in his own way, the general 
direction was that of magical realism. 
Stimulated by Borges, the Chilean 
Marfa Luisa Bombal began publishing 
about this time her oneiric stories in 
Buenos Aires: La iltima niebla (1935), 
and the same year as her La amortajada 
(1937), Silvina Ocampo published Viaje 
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olvidado and Enrique Albamonte, Fusilado 
al amanecer. From then magical realism 
has grown in an exciting crescendo. 
Suffice it here to declare that the decade 
1940-50 saw its most magnificent flower- 
ing. During these ten fruitful years 
Latin America produced prose fiction 
comparable to the best in contemporary 
Italy, France, or England. 1940 saw the 
appearance of Adolfo Bioy Casares’ La 
invencién de Morel, the first full-length 
novel of fantasy in Latin American 
letters. Reminiscent of the early H. G. 
Wells, its style has the hard, translucent 
quality of Kafka. At the same moment 
Albamonte published his most ambitious 
novel, La paloma de la pufialada; Enrique 
Wernicke, a collection of short stories, 
Hans Grillo, and a novel, Funcién y 
muerte en el cine A.BC.; the Mexican 
Andrés Henestrosa, the charming Retrato 
de mi madre; and Borges, Silvina Ocampo, 
and Bioy Casares compiled the timely 
and broadly influential Antologia de la 
literatura fantdstica. In the following 
year Borges gave us his memorable El 
jardin de los senderos que se Mnfurcan, 
which imposed magical realism in many 
corners throughout Latin America. That 
year José Bianco made his debut with a 
brilliant tour de force, Sombras suele vestir, 
in the style of Henry James, and Eduardo 
Mallea published one of his outstanding 
achievements, Todo verdor perecerd, in 
which a rural tragedy is lifted to new 
artistic levels. Soon thereafter Alfredo 
Pippig gave us his amazing tales La 
resurreccién de XX, and Bianco, his 
intense novel Las ratas (1943), quite 
Gidean in penetration and stylistic 
virtuosity. With Borges, Mallea, Bianco, 
Silvina Ocampo, and Bioy Casares, the 
nucleus felt strong. The momentum 
reached Cuba (Novas Calvo, Ramdn 
Ferreira, Labrador Ruiz); Mexico (Juan 
José Arreola, Francisco Tario, Maria 
Luisa Hidalgo, Juan Rulfo); Ecuador 
(Vera, Adalberto Ortiz); Chile (Suber- 
ceaseaux, Chela Reyes, Mariyan, the 
Huidobro who in the °20’s had prac- 
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ticed Ultraism) ; Uruguay (Felisberto Her- 
n4ndez, Amorim, Onetti). And in Argen- 
tina a galaxy flourished: Alberto Girri, 
Norah Lange, Estela Canto, Manuel 
Peyrou, Enrique Anderson Imbert, Santi- 
ago Dabove, Carmen Gdndara, Mario 
Lancelotti, Julio Corta4zar. Astonishing 
were the varieties of utterance, the 
magnificent originality. For instance, El 
estruendo de las rosas by Manuel Peyrou 
and El tiinel by Ernesto SAbato appeared 
the same year, 1948, as Nadie encendta las 
lamparas by the Uruguayan Felisberto 
Herndndez and Varia invencién by the 
Mexican Juan José Arreola. The publi- 
cation of this brilliant story-teller’s Con- 
fabulario (1952) coincided with that of 
Francisco Tario’s Tapioca Inn and 
Ramon Ferreira’s Tiburén. 

Meticulous craftsmen all, one finds in 
them the same preoccupation with style 
and also the same transformation of the 
common and the everyday into the awe- 
some and the unreal. They all will sub- 
scribe to Chirico’s dictum: ““‘What is most 
of all necessary is to rid art of everything 
of the known which it has held until now: 
every subject, idea, thought and symbol 
must be put aside.... Thought must 
draw so far away from human fetters that 
things may appear to it under a new 
aspect, as though they are illuminated by 
a constellation now appearing for the 
first time.’ It is predominantly an art of 
surprises. From the very first line the 
reader is thrown into a timeless flux and/ 
or the unconceivable, freighted with 
dramatic suspense: Bioy Casares’ La 
invencién de Morel: ‘Hoy, en esta isla, ha 
ocurrido un milagro. El verano se ade- 
lanté” ; Borges’ “La loteria en Babilonia’”’: 
“Como todos los hombres de Babilonia, 
he sido procénsul; como todos, esclavo; 
también he conocido la omnipotencia, el 
oprobio, las cdrceles, Miren: a mi mano 
derecha le falta el indice. Miren: por este 
desgarrén de la capa se ve en mi est6mago 
un tatuaje bermejo: es el segundo simbolo 
de Beth’’; and his ruinas circulares’”’ : 
“Nadie lo vié desembarcar en la undnime 
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noche, nadie vid la canoa de bambi 
sumiéndose en el fango sagrado, pero a 
los pocos dias nadie ignoraba que el 
hombre taciturno venfa del Sur y que su 
patria era una de las infinitas aldeas que 
estan aguas arriba, en el flanco violento 
de la montafia, donde el idioma zend no 
esté contaminado de griego y donde es 
infrecuente la lepra’’; Arreola’s “El 
guardagujas”’; “El forastero llegé sin 
aliento a la estacién desierta. Su gran 
valija, que nadie quiso conducir, le 
habia fatigado en extremo”’; and SAbato’s 
El tinel: “Bastar4 decir que soy Juan 
Pablo Castel, el pintor que maté a 
Maria Iribarne; supongo que el proceso 
est4 en el recuerdo de todos y que no se 
necesitan mayores explicaciones sobre mi 
persona”; and, finally, Mallea’s Sala de 
espera: “Con las ventanillas a oscuras y 
la mAquina a todo vapor, el tren expreso 
de las once y cuarenta pasé pitando y 
rugiendo por la estacién rural en tinie- 
blas.”” Notice the affinity of all these 
opening sentences with those of The 
Trial by Franz Kafka: “Someone must 
have been telling lies about Joseph K_, 
for without having done anything wrong 
he was arrested one fine morning’; or 
that of The Stranger by Albert Camus: 
“Mother died today. Or, maybe, yester- 
day; I can’t be sure’; or that galvanizing 
one of Kafka’s The Metamorphosis: ‘‘As 
Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from a 
troubled dream, he found himself changed 
in his bed to some monstrous kind of 
vermin.”” From then on the narrative 
moves smoothly, translucently, bound 
for an infinite, timeless perspective— 
timeless because despite the noun morning 
in The Trial and The Metamorphosis there 
stands the modifier, one—one morning— 
just as in The Stranger the today becomes 
today or maybe yesterday; I can’t be sure. 
Time exists in a kind of timeless fluidity 
and the unreal happens as part of reality. 
The transformation of Gregor Samsa into 
a cockroach or bedbug (Kafka uses the 
imprecise ‘‘monstrous vermin’’) is not a 
matter of conjecture or discussion: it 
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happened and it was accepted by the 
other characters as an almost normal 
event. Once the reader accepts the fait 
accompli, the rest follows with logical 
precision. Nowhere is the story weighed 
down with lyrical effusions, needlessly 
baroque descriptions or “cuadros de 
costumbres,”’ all of which mar the com- 
position of Dotia Bdrbara and La vordgine, 
for instance. The practitioners of magical 
realism cling to reality as if to prevent 
“literature” from getting in their way, 
as if to prevent their myth from flying off, 
as in fairy tales, to supernatural realms. 
The narrative proceeds in well-prepared, 
increasingly intense steps, which ulti- 
mately may lead to one great ambiguity 
or confusion, ‘“Verwirrung innherhalb 
der Klarheit,” to a confusion within 
clarity, to borrow a term used by the 
Austrian novelist Joseph Roth in a 
slightly different context.’ All the magical 
realists have this in common, as well as 
their repudiation of that mawkish senti- 
mentalism which pervades so many of 
the Latin American classics: Maria, 
Cumandd, Aves sin nido. The magical 
realists do not cater to a popular taste, 
rather they address themselves to the 
sophisticated, those not merely initiated 
in aesthetic mysteries but versed in 
subtleties. Often their writings approach 
closely that art characterized by Ortega 
y Gasset as “dehumanized.”” Their style 
seeks precision and leanness, a healthy 
innovation, to be sure, considering the 
flatulence of so many reputed writers in 
Latin American fiction (Larreta, Domi- 
nici, Reyles). Besides, their plots are 
logically conceived, either well-rounded 
or projected against an infinite perspec- 
tive as in Kafka’s “Wall of China” or 
Chirico’s Melancholy and Mystery of a 
Street. This, too, is a healthy innovation, 
since Latin American plots have usually 
been either elephantine and sprawling, as 
in El mundo es ancho y ajeno, or unwieldy 
and clumsily assembled, as in Periquillo 
Sarniento. This concern of the magical 
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realists for the well-knit plot probably 
stems from their familiarity with detec- 
tive stories, which Borges, Bioy Casares, 
Peyrou, and other magical realists have 
written, translated, or anthologized. 
Their mathematical precision and pers- 
picacity may account for their strong 
aversion to all flabbiness, either stylistic 
or emotional. 

Never before have so many sensitive 
and talented writers lived at the same 
time in Latin America—never have they 
worked so unanimously to overhaul and 
polish the craft of fiction. In fact their 
slim but weighty output may well mark 
the inception of a genuinely Latin 
American fiction. We may claim, without 
apologies, that Latin America is no 
longer in search of its expression, to use 
Henriquez Urefia’s felicitous phrase—we 
may claim that Latin America now 
possesses an authentic expression, one 
that is uniquely civilized, exciting and, 
let us hope, perennial. 
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NOTES 


1 After this was written I was pleased to dis- 
cover the following statement by the poet and 
critic Arturo Cambours Ocampo in his recent 
vol. Indagaciones sobre literatura argentina 
(Buenos Aires: Albatros, 1952, p. 76): “La 
posicién espiritual de algunos de los escritores 
de la generacién literaria del 80 no fué absoluta 
ni puede tenerse como definitiva. Creemos que 
sobre este problema se ha exagerado un poco. 
Las obras de los mé&s rebeldes nos estén di- 
ciendo, 4 cada paso, que un suave romanticismo 
se mantenfa latente en sus corazones... . 
Romanticismo se confirma en las p&ginas auto- 
biogrdficas, altas y poéticas, de los libros de 
Eduardo Wilde, Aguas abajo y Tiempo perdido; 
en la descripcién sencilla y melancdlica de 
La gran aldea de L4/pez; y hasta en los mo- 
mentos més naturalistas de Eugenio Camba- 
ceres, vernos una luz de optimismo espiritual 
que no est4 de acuerdo, de ninguna manera, con 
la etiqueta positivista con que aparecen sefiala- 
dos los escritores de esta generacién.”’ 

? Hudson Review, Autumn 1954, vit, iii, 454- 
459. 

* Journal (New York: Knopf, 1951), rv, 42, 
entry for August 28, 1940. 

* James Thorp Selby: The Early Chirico. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1941, p. 21. 

* The Antichrist, p. 23. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRESENT-PARTICIPIAL USAGE IN SIX 
MODERN SPANISH NOVELISTS 


J. P. Wonper 
University of Arizona 


The following study grew out of a 
desire to investigate some of the simi- 
larities and differences in the use of the 
progressive forms in Spanish and Englist. 
The material, as it was finally collected, 
yielded little information on the original 
problem. Nevertheless, the results which 
were obtained suggest several interesting 
conclusions. The accompanying chart 
contains the information gathered from 
a count of 300,000 words. To establish a 
norm for future comparison, three mod- 
ern novelists of established reputation in 
Spanish literature and three contempo- 
rary novelists of recognized ability were 
selected, with 50,000 words of continuous 
text from each.’ Although the bare 
results are evident from the chart, con- 
siderable basis for amplification and dis- 
cussion is provided by the data. 

As a starting point, let us take the final 
result-—the grand total of 2752 present- 
participial forms. This averages almost 
exactly one present participle in every 
109 words, or in the average Spanish 
novel, two to three forms per page. While 
this average obviously does not establish 
the primordial importance of the present 
participle, neither can the matter be dis- 
missed as of minor consequence. And 
quite apart from its numerical occurrence, 
the Spanish language without the present 
participle would be lacking in one of its 
most flexible modes of expression. It 
should also be remembered that this 
frequency count was based on literary 
texts; it is possible that the present 
participle, used especially in the peri- 
phrastic conjugations, is employed more 
commonly in everyday conversation.” 

For purposes of analysis the present 
participle may be conveniently separated 


into two categories; its use independently 
and its use in forming the periphrastic, 
progressive forms. Of course, serious 
difficulties arise apropos of this division, 
and the question is immediately asked: 
When is a verb a true auxiliary? Even 
such a familiar phrase as Allf, estuvo 
comiendo may, by changing the vocal 
pattern, take on a different emphasis as 
in Allé estuvo, comiendo. Obviously, in the 
latter case the word comiendo does not 
form a unit with the verb estar, but relates 
a concomitant action of the subject. 

There is a fairly wide area of disagree- 
ment among grammarians as to precisely 
which verbs used with participles can 
ordinarily be admitted as auxiliaries. 
Here, the choice has been rather con- 
servative, with estar, ir, andar, seguir, 
continuar being attributed with this 
function. Other verbs, such as venir, 
which may very well be auxiliaries, were 
of slight numerical importance and were 
included either as adverbial or subject 
modifiers. 

This, then, brings us to the main 
consideration in this study: the present 
participle used independently (i.e., when 
it is not used with an auxiliary to form 
the progressive or durative aspect). The 
breakdown within the independent group 
has been suggested by Gili y Gaya 
Although this separation into groups is 
purely formal and mechanical, it avoids 
adding difficulties to a subject which by 
its very nature involves subtle and com- 
plicated problems of analysis.‘ 

The réle typically assigned to the 
present participle used independently is 
that of an adverbial modifier. While it is 
true that characteristically the Spanish 
present participle has adverbial-like func- 
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Narrative 
Gal Bar | Par | Cela! Gir 
Adverbial 27 | 21) 11 | 22 | 22 
Refer to lCausal 36|17|35| 4/11 
Subject Modal 9& | 52 | 93 | 19 | 52 
Condit 7] 5| 4 
Temporal 221 |119 (200 | 40 |260 
| 
Refer to Causal | 1] 14} | 
Object Modal | 2 2 
Condit 
Temporal 11 | 14 | 6| 5| 21 
| | 
Construction |Modal | 4 | 
Condit 4 3 1 2 4 
Temporal | 14 19 | 1 
| | 
Object of Prep. 4; 1 
No Verb 3) 7|13 
Total Independent 444 (243 1474 [107 
Total Periphrastic 46 |136 | 47 | 78 |150 
Total Forms 490 (378 |185 


Dialogue 
| 

Las Total Gal |Bar| Par |Cela| Gir | Laf | Total 
4 3| 4| 132 
48 | 362 | 18 1] 8| 34| 396 
17/1 4] 1/1] 29 
163 11093 12} 2| 2) 23) 116 
2 | 1 1} 3 
3} 18| 1 
1 
16| 73| 1 | 4) 7 
| 2 2 20 
4| 4 | | 4 & 
4| 27 | | a 
4} 35/1 3| 5 44 
279 | 49/1/15 | 32!) 6 | 18 | 121 | 2073 
71 | 536 | 35| 4 | 22|33| 7 42 | 143 | 679 
351 |2486 | 84| 5 | 37 | 67 | 13 | 60 | 266 | 2752 


Gal = Pérez Galdés; Bar = Pio Baroja; 
Laforet. 


tions, the range of “adverbiality” is very 
great. In the case of such a sentence as 
(1) El muchacho vino corriendo, the almost 
purely adverbial quality of corriendo 
seems clear, and the two words used 
together make up in reality a single 
predication.* However, the relationship is 
considerably more ambiguous in (2) 
El muchacho subié la escalera, tosiendo, 
where the action tlosiendo takes on at 
least a quasi-independent life of its own, 
even if placed immediately after the 
principal verb. In the sentence (3) El 
muchacho sulnéd la escalera llevando el 
bulto, the phrase llevando el bulto is quite 
independent of subiéd la escalera and 
serves as a subject modifier relating an 
accessory or concomitant action which 
could be expressed by an independent or 
dependent clause. In this study only 
present participles used as in number one 


Par = Pardo Basén; Gir = Gironella; Laf = 


above have been classed as adverbial 
modifiers. In conformance with this 
rather strict interpretation slightly over 
six per cent could be considered in this 
category. It should also be noted that 
this usage is apparently restricted largely 
to literary phrases. 

The remaining independent uses of the 
present participle are divided into five 
categories. However, the first group, 
made up of those participles referring to 
the subject, accounts for nearly 60 per 
cent. Of this 60 per cent, the great 
majority of participles are included in a 
category which, for want of a better name, 
has been termed ‘“‘temporal,” that is, the 
participle expresses merely a concomitant 
action of the verb (as in sentence number 
three above) with no special significance 
otherwise. This type of participle has 
become the object of lengthy discussion 
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in one of the most analyzed sentences in 
the Spanish language. 

It all began when Bello quoted the 
following example as improper participial 
usage: Las tropas se hicieron fuertes en un 
convento, teniendo pronto que retirarse. .. . 
In this instance Bello found fault with the 
participial usage because the action ex- 
pressed is subsequent to that of the main 
verb; it was his position that the participle 
can only express an action roughly simul- 
taneous with or anterior to that action 
expressed by the main verb. Cuervo 
agreed with Bello’s judgment in this 
matter, citing another instance: Dictése 
la sentencia el viernes, verificdndose la 
ejecucion al dia siguiente. Cuervo amended 
the sentence to read: Habiéndose dictado 
la sentencia el viernes, se verificé la ejecu- 
cién al dia siguiente. 

With all these expressions of disap- 
proval there was no convincing, logical 
reason given as the basis for this limita- 
tion placed upon participial usage. In a 
subsequent revision of the Bello-Cuervo 
grammar, Niceto Alcal4-Zamora differs 
from the viewpoint expressed by Bello 
and Cuervo, asserting that the sentence 
in question is to be condemned because it 
is not clear, but not because of the time 
relationship of the verb and present 
participle. Nevertheless there has been 
little if any recorded variation from the 
Bello-Cuervo dictum until very recently. 
Subsequently, Gili y Gaya and others 
have insisted likewise that the present 
participle cannot express an action pos- 
terior to the action of the main verb. The 
former admits, however, that ‘‘tan 
censurables construcciones van siendo 
frecuentes.’” Yet how is one to reconcile 
the opinion of Bello and most gram- 
marians coming after him with the 
practices of such eminent writers as 
Pérez Galdés, Pardo Bazin and Giro- 
nella, who have written the following? 

y se casaron en Santa Cruz, sin aparato, 


instala4ndose en la casa del esposo. . * 
Venancia y Gregoria se retiran y yvuelven de 
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puntillas, poniéndose tras el sillén a escuchar 
lo que hablan.* 

Después de arduo trabajo logré enterrar la 
caja bien sélidamente y cubrirla de tierra 
nuevamente, alisando el suelo con el zapato. 
.., Se miré un momento y luego volviéndose, 
se agaché junto al montén de cenizas y de- 
posité calientes adn, las cenizas dentro de la 
eaja, cerrdndola luego.'” 

Entonces se dirigié, acelerando el paso, 
hacia la fonda, subiendo con rapidez a su 
cuarto."! 

y la funcién digestiva y respiratoria se le 
activaba, produciéndole gran bienestar.'* 


Since the previously-mentioned de- 
murrer of Alcal4-Zamora, few gram- 
marians have done more than to repeat 
the opinion of Bello. An exception is the 
excellent analysis by Jean Bouzet." 
Bouzet claims, and it seems to me, with 
a great deal more logic than some of his 
predecessors, that the present participle 
form has no particular connection with 
anterior or posterior action. The context 
of the verbal idea is determined simply 
by that position in which the chain of 
events would normally place the action. 
Depending upon the idea expressed in the 
sentence and the character of both the 
principal and participial verbs, then, 
some present participles would express an 
event previous to the main action, some 
actions would be simultaneous, and 
others, subsequent. Bouzet has made a 
convincing case for a series of conclusions 
that appeal to both logie and actual 
practice. 

Returning to the chart, nearly 40 
examples are recorded of the present 
participle expressing the “modal” idea 
of manner or means. That this should be 
the next most frequent usage of the 
present participle after the “temporal” 
category is not surprising, although it 
should be kept in mind that the last- 
mentioned usage is somewhat near four 
times more common. It is interesting to 
note that the modal idea has a relatively 
more frequent employment in spoken 
dialogue as opposed to its use in purely 
narrative passages. The greatest diffi- 
culty in assigning examples to this 
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category is to determine when the par- 
ticiple expresses manner or means or 
merely concomitant action. The sentence 
previously given above—Sulnié la escalera, 
tosiendo—approaches closely the type of 
sentence found in this modal group; yet, 
does the action tlosiendo refer to the 
manner of going up the stairs or does it 
express an independent action? To my 
mind, the latter interpretation is the more 
correct. A more ambiguous situation is 
presented in the following sentence: 
Tamlnén le cultivaba la memoria, descar- 
gdndola de fdrrago initil, y le hacta ver 
claros los problemas... .'* It seems likely 
that there could be little unanimity of 
opinion on this matter, but all would un- 
doubtedly agree that it is a matter of 
subjective interpretation. Nevertheless, 
I have attempted to include and to assign 
examples to this category to show the 
essentially elastic and amorphous signifi- 
cance of the present participle. 

The causal usage is exemplified by such 
a sentence as the following from Galdés: 
“la gran mayorfa no iba a ellos [a los 
cafés}, prefiriendo charlar en las tien- 
das.’"* The relationship between parti- 
ciple and verb must, of course, be inferred 
from the context. As can well be imagined, 
difficulties and ambiguities arise here as in 
all matters dealing with the present 
participle. This usage of the participle is 
universally recognized, however. 

An infrequent use of the present 
participle, but one often distinguished by 
grammarians is the conditional type, ¢.g.: 
Encontrdndome en tal situacién, no sabria 
qué hacer. It is clear that clauses of this 
type are often indistinguishable from 
those of the causal group. 

Gili y Gaya included another category 
in dealing with the present participle: 
the concessive type of the present parti- 
ciple equivalent to a clause or phrase 
beginning with “although.” I found only 
four examples (two from Pardo Bazén, 
two from Gironella) ; this scarcely seemed 
to warrant including a separate heading. 

In addition to modifying the subject of 
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a sentence, the present participle may 
modify the object. As shown by the chart, 
its usage in this respect is rather infre- 
quent. Certain instances of participles 
used in connection with the direct object 
have been the subject of considerable 
controversy. The underlying problem in 
question—the degree to which the parti- 
ciple may have an “adjectival” (as op- 
posed to an active, “verbal’’) function— 
is by no means confined to the participle 
referring to the direct object. 

Cuervo compares these two sentences: 
Vi a una muchacha cogiendo manzanas, 
and Me envié una caja conteniendo libros. 
In the first example he terms the parti- 
cipial usage correct, but not in the 
second, which is amended to read: 
... que contenta libros.'* Some attempts 
have been made to reduce the problem 
involved to general rules. The explanation 
has been advanced that the participle 
can follow only verbs of sensory or intel- 
lectual perception or description (e.g., 
Vié or se figuré a la muchacha cosiendo, 
etc.). This rationalization seems little 
more than a contrived artifice and does 
not reflect the general usage with any 
great accuracy.” 

Some grammarians feel that the direct 
object should be able to carry out the 
verbal function expressed by the parti- 
ciple as an active agent. Although this 
idea seems to fit the case at hand, the 
criterion of correctness would then de- 
pend on the accidental character of the 
elements involved in a particular sen- 
tence. It is doubtful that under such 
circumstances it would be possible to 
maintain any very clear boundaries 
between various types of verbs and to 
restrict the scope of their functions." 

Much of this is purely speculative; the 
important point is that in Spanish a 
feeling exists that the verbal aspect of the 
participle must be evidenced more than, 
for example, in the English language. In 
the latter the freedom of the present 
participle regularly to assume a purely 
adjectival function is not general in 
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Spanish. To what extent it may properly 
have such a function is a matter of some 
controversy.'* Exception is made by all 
grammarians to the expressions agua 
hirviendo and una casa ardiendo and 
others closely analogous to these—often 
phrases consecrated by usage. The 
familiarity of such constructions is an- 
other indication that the adjectival use 
of the present participle is not inconsistent 
with the genius of the Spanish language. 
On a practical plane, the same familiarity 
would tend to smooth the way for the 
introduction of similar phrases. Never- 
theless, most grammarians have felt 
constrained to express disapproval of a 
tendency which apparently has been 
growing in Spanish, and in the following 
phrases it is specifically condemned: 
“La ley concediendo pensiones. Decreto 
abriendo un crédito. Necesito un hombre 
honrado sabiendo manejar un almacén.’’”° 
merece el primer lugar el célebre 
Moreto: no tan fecundo como Lope, 
pero trabajando sus obras con mas 
cuidado.””™ 

As one might expect, however, the 
present participle used as an adjective is 
a familiar occurrence in the best Spanish 
literature, as a few examples will show: 


Se quede uno 
preguntas.” 

la formidable toalla ... no era toalla, sino 
un delantal bien doblado y cogido por las 
cuatro puntas, formando uno de los més mortf- 
feros ingenios militares .™ 

El libro abierto en el aire y dando al viento 
sus hojas, describe una curva y se detiene al 
fin en una rama.** 

El francés era hombre gordo, chafado, 
sosteniéndose sobre las dos sélidas columnas 
que eran sus piernas siempre abiertas.7* 

El era partidario de un programa de diecio- 
cho némeros. Dieciséis actuando y dos des- 
cansando por turnos.** 

y aguanta como un cordero a la liosa de la 
dofia Pura, que es un culebrén siempre riéndose 
por lo bajo.” 

Cuando subia a la toldilla, seguido de Old 
Sam, el contramaestre se vela a un hombre 
sabiendo mandar. . .™ 

Los Gnicos documentos que encontré fueron 
dos cuadernos mugrientos y apestando a 
tabaco. . 


confuso y haciendo mil 
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This does not mean that every Spanish 
composition abounds with this type of 
construction. Yet it is frequent enough so 
that note must be taken of the fact and 
allowance made for it. Again, I suggest 
that the criterion of acceptability is 
largely a subjective one, based on the 
degree to which the verbal quality is felt 
to be emphasized and the adjectival 
quality minimized."° 

There are few ramifications of interest 
in regard to the participle referring to the 
object of a verb other than the matters 
already discussed. 

The same observation may be made in 
considering the absolute usage of the 
present participle, a syntactical pattern 
common in many languages. The char- 
acteristic of this type of sentence is that 
the subject of the participle is different 
from that of the main verb and is fre- 
quently impersonal: Estando ti, no 
tendré miedo or Tratdndose de eso, no voy, 
etc. 

The present participle referring to the 
object of a preposition is not considered 
to be proper by Spanish grammarians. 
As shown by the chart, the examples of 
such usage are infrequent; however some, 
such as the following, are interesting for 
their complexity: “Su principal que le 
conocia bien, hacia lGgubres profecias del 
porvenir comercial de Placido trabajando 
por su cuenta.’ Likewise considered in- 
correct is the present participle referring 
to a subject complement, some examples 
of which were given under the section 
dealing with the direet object. One more 
example might be cited: “Aqui donde le 
ves, papd, es la economia andando y mira 
por su ropa como una mujer.’ As the 
total examples of this usage were only 
four, they were not included in the chart 
separately. 

The last two usages of the present 
participle to be discussed bring up a 
problem which is, in reality, the same as 
that already considered in connection 
with the participle referring to the direct 
object. The acceptability of such phrases 
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as César pasando el Rubicén (as the 
caption under a painting, for example) 
or Las ranas pidiendo rey is unquestioned. 
In these expressions the participle de- 
seribes a verbal action directly with no 
conjugated verb involved. Parenthetically 
it should be added that such phrases are 
characteristically used for stage direc- 
tions: ¢.g., Pablo, bajando la voz or Maria 
temblando de emocién, etc™ The theory 
for the acceptability of these construc- 
tions is that they are elliptical in nature 

a verb being suppressed.“ 

However, if the verbal action is at- 
tributed to an inanimate object, the 
participial usage is universally considered 
incorrect. This type of phrase occurs very 
frequently in expressions dealing with 
bureaucratic or governmental matters: 
e.g., La ley concediendo pensiones, La real 
orden anunciando el concurso.” Some 


grammarians admit overtly and some 
indicate tacitly that such constructions 
are by no means infrequent. 

If we take the two sentences which were 
used as examples in @ previous category: 


Via una muchacha cogiendo manzanas and 
Me envid una caja conteniendo libros, it 
seems quite obvious that we can say, for 
example: Vi a César pasando el Rubicén 
or Me envié la real orden anunciando el 
concurso, without changing the essence 
of the participial usage involved. I 
believe that the same conclusions which 
were reached previously—-that the judg- 
ment of acceptability is based on a sub- 
jective estimate of the amount of the 
active, verbal element expressed by the 
participle-—would likewise apply here. 
Although many grammars devote at- 
tention to the use of the present parti- 
ciple after the preposition en (eg., En 
llegando, subt a su cuarto), only one 
example (from Pardo Bazin) was found. 
It seems that this usage is obsolescent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The majority of our attention has 
been devoted to two main difficulties 
offered by the present participle in 
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Spanish. The question of its use to de- 
velop an action subsequent to that ex- 
pressed by the main verb has been found 
to be quite proper. Indeed, the prohibi- 
tion in this regard seems to have little 
real substance. 

The other problem, that of the ‘‘ad- 
jectival” quality of the participle in- 
volved in such a sentence as Me envié una 
caja conteniendo libros or La ley con- 
cediendo pensiones, is & more difficult one. 
It is undoubtedly true that the use of the 
participle in such phrases is increasing, 
and that the best Spanish writers fre- 
quently employ it in this manner. The 
example of English might be adduced to 
show that there is nothing in the basic 
concept of the present participle as such 
which forbids such usage. 

The varied and subjective interpreta- 
tions of the réle of the participle in 
Spanish and its myriad uses, which ap- 
parently elude most of the attempts to 
achieve a consistent analysis, suggest 
that perhaps the traditional ways of 
looking at this problem are at fault. 

Let us put aside for a moment the 
usual, linear concepts regarding parts of 
speech. Instead of listing them in tabular 
form, imagine the noun, verb, adverb and 
adjective as consecutive segments of a 
circle. In this way the elements of a 
language form a whole and not a series of 
disparate parts. It would be contrary to 
the nature of most living organisms and 
institutions if there were clear-cut, pre- 
cise distinctions to be found. We might 
expect, however, a certain tendency 
toward the formation of a rational system. 

Where would the present participle fit 
in such a scheme? Obviously it is not a 
clearly defined part of speech, but as we 
have already seen, it possesses many of 
the attributes of these parts of speech. 
To begin with, it is a verbal form; thus 
its most distinctive functions derive from 
this origin. In addition, it has adverbial 
and adjectival functions, to a varying 
degree and depending on several factors, 
such as the character of the verbs in- 
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volved and the context of the sentence. 
The very elasticity in the functions of the 
present participle gives it the ability to 
assume the qualities of two, three, or 
even possibly four parts of speech at the 
same time. Since the division between 
verb and adverb-adjective is abrupt, it 
would seem almost a logical necessity 
that the participle should bridge the gap 
between these parts of speech, tending 
toward the creation of a smooth, con- 
tinuous system. A pictorial representa- 
tion would be something like the follow- 


Y 


YY 

This pattern is, of course, different for 
the different languages. German, for 
example, a language possessing no present 
participle, cannot effect the smooth 
working together of two verbal concepts 
found in “The boy climbed the stairs 
carrying the package,”’ but must resort to 
either a subordinate or coordinate clause. 
In addition, German has developed the 
compound-word device as an outstanding 
feature of the language. Would it be too 
far-fetched to hypothesize that this is in 
part an attempt to compensate for the 
lack of a present participle? 

English, going to the other extreme, 
has a present-participle-gerund form 
which, in addition to its verbal nature, 


may assume the functions of an adverb, 
adjective, and noun. 
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In Spanish the adverbial use is well 
recognized, and there are numerous indi- 
cations that the present participle is 
being increasingly employed with an ad- 
jectival function. The gap left by the 
atrophied present participle in -ante, -ente 
is apparently being filled to an ever 
greater extent in the modern language by 
the present participle in -ando, -endo. 

The method of grammatical analysis 
used here presents a number of interesting 
possibilities. One could, for example, 
speculate on the degree to which the 
infinitive is the attempt to bridge the gap 
existing on another part of the circle 
between the noun and verb, This, how- 
ever, is an entirely new problem. 

Leaving aside for a moment the purely 
grammatical aspects of participial usage, 
it seems possible that the material col- 
lected might also provide valuable in- 
formation for stylistic analysis. Note the 
line on the chart where totals are pro- 
vided for the independent use of the 
present participle. It can be seen that 
Baroja, Cela, and, to a lesser degree, 
Carmen Laforet have used the present 
participle most sparingly. Is it pure co- 
incidence that at least two of these 
authors have the reputation for a stark, 
unadorned style? Though the style of 
Carmen Laforet could not be considered 
abrupt, there is in her writing a definite 
suggestion of simplicity and perhaps 
inhibition. In comparison one need only 
think of the smooth, freely-flowing style 
of Galdés to entertain the idea that 
participial usage plays a significant part 
in these differences. The impression of 
smoothness in style gained from reading 
the works of those writers whose use of 
the participle is very frequent only con- 
firms what has been said previously re- 
garding the grammatical function of this 
verbal form. 


NOTES 
1 The following authors and their works were 
utilized: Pérez Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta 
(in Obras Completas, v, Madrid: Aguilar, 19%); 
Pérez Galdés, Angel Guerra (in Obras Com 
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pletas, Madrid: Aguilar, 1990); Pio Baroja, 
Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia (Madrid: 
Biblioteca Renacimiento, 1911); Emilia Pardo 
Hazhn, Los pazos de Ulloa (in Obras Completas, 
m1, Madrid: Renacimiento) [written 1886); 
Camilo José Cela, La colmena (Buenos Aires: 
Eemecé, 1951); José Maria Gironella, Un hombre 
(Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 1947); Carmen 
Laforet, Nada (Bareelona: Ediciones Destino, 
1945). 

* There come to mind such universal phrases 
as the question directed toward children: 
estds haciendo? or the brutally frank: 
Me eatds mareando. In the written texts of 
plays, however, it was found that the present 
participle or gerund constituted only 2.2 per 
cent of all verbal forms; see fk. C. Hills and 
J. 0. Anderson, ‘“The Frequency of Moods and 
Tenses of Verbs in Recent Spanish Plays,” 
Hispania, xit (1930), 606 

* Samuel Gili y Gaya, Curso superior de sintaria 
espafiola, 3rd ed. (Barcelona, 1951), p. 174. 

* Hayward Keniston makes the following re- 
mark relative to this matter: “In the lack of 
any specific indication, any attempt to analyze 
the various types of adverbial modification 
which the participle is capable of expressing 
must rest on purely subjective grounds, and is 
therefore not attempted here.’’ Spanish Syn- 
tax List, Publ. of the Amer. and Can. Com- 
mittees on Mod. Lang., x1 (New York, 1929), 
239. 


* One of the earliest and most complete studies 
on the present participle, written about 1870, 
refers to the “‘adverbializing of the present 
participle.”’ A complete adverbialization, such 
as in viene volando, corriendo, callando, ete., is 
rather the exception than the rule. Miguel 


Antonio Caro, ‘“Tratado del participio,’’ 
Obras Completas, v (Bogotd, 1925), 7% et seq. 
* Andrés Bello and Rufino J. Cuervo, Gramdtica 
de la lengua castellana. 2d ed. (Buenos Aires, 
1949), p. 160 

’Gili y Gaya, p. 170. The opinion of Bello is 
echoed by Martin Alonso, Ciencia del lenguaje 
y arte del estilo, 3rd ed, (Madrid, 1953), pp. 108, 
et seq 

* Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, p. 25. 

* Galdés, El abuelo, Obrar Completas, vi (Ma- 
drid, 1951), 53 

Gironella, Un hombre, p. 192. 

" Tbid., p. 191. 

" Pardo Bazdn, Los pazos de Ulloa, p. 162. 
“Jean Bouzet, “Le gérondif espagnole, dit 
‘de postériorité,’"’ Bulletin Hispanique, Lv 
(1953), 369-370. Bouzet notes that previously 
Leng had made allusion to English and its ac- 
ceptance of both antecedent and subsequent 
action expressed by the past participle. An 
interesting sidelight is provided by the follow- 
ing remark found in the 17th century work 
by Gonzalo Correas, Arte de la lengua espatiola 
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castellana, Ed. y prélogo de Emilio Alarcos 
Garela, RFE, Anejo ivi (1954), p. 203: “Los 
partizipios, 6 zerundios en ando, endo de los 
verbos como amando, leiendo, suplen tanbien 
loa partizipios sin determinar tienpo zierto.”’ 
Here there is no mention of anterior or posterior 
time. 

4 Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 34. 

'* Bello, pp. 441-444. 

‘1 There seems to be little real basis for a gen- 
eralized rule on this seore. According to the 
results obtained by Keniston, ver was the verb 
most used to precede the direct object; how- 
ever, the other verbs most frequently found in 
this construction were tener, dejar, encontrar, 
and haber. Op. cit., p. 240. 

‘In this respect see Hilario 8. Sdenz, “Dis- 
quisiciones participiogerundiales,’’ Hispania, 
xxxvr (1953), 206. In the sentence. ‘“Observé 
a un hombre Uevando un saco,”’ the participial 
usage is correct since the subject can actively 
perform the action Llevando. In: ‘‘Observé a 
un hombre Uevando sombrero,’’ the participial 
usage is regarded as incorrect, since the man 
does not actively perform the verbal function 
llevando in this case. (It must, of course, be 
assumed that in the first example ‘‘saco”’ 
is intended by Séenz to be translated as “‘bag.’’) 
It is easy to see why Sdenz remarks on the fre- 
quent disregard of the distinction which he 
illustrates. 

Another problem connected with the scope 
of reference of the present participle is its 
use in restrictive clauses. One may say, for 
example: Los muchachos, siendo traviesos, 
son dificiles de gobernar, pero las muchachas 
son distintas. On the other hand, it would 
be incorrect to say: Los muchachos apren- 
diendo a dominar a loa otros |i.e., adlo los 
que aprendan a dominar a los otros) ganardn 
mucho dinero. Some grammarians seem in- 
clined to take the view that the question of 
restrictive and non-restrictive usage is in 
reality the only one at stake here. While the 
problem of the participle used in restrictive 
phrases may arise in a variety of situations, 
it does not seem to me that the objection to 
una caja conteniendo libros isSbased on this 
consideration; otherwise it would be possible 
to say, Una caja, conteniendo libros, estaba 
debajo de la mesa. The whole question of re- 
strictive and non-restrictive phrases is one of 
great subjectivity in interpretation, and it is 
difficult to imagine that the two types could 
be maintained separate with any degree of 
consistency. In reality, the problem is a more 
general one and one basic to the entire concept 
of the present participle —the delimitation be- 
tween the ‘adjectival’? and the ‘‘verbal’”’ 
functions of the present participle. 

'* In the monumental work by Fernand Mossé, 
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Histoire de la forme périphrastique étre + par- 
ticipe présent en germanique, (Paris, 1938), 1, 
5, the following generalization is found which 
would likewise apply to the Spanish participle: 
“Toule Uhistoire du participe présent montre 
qu'il oscille sans cesse entre ces deux péles: 
valeur verbale, valeur adjectivale.’’ The author 
attempts to show a general applicability of 
this conclusion to the Indo-European languages 
as a whole. 

2® Bello-Cuervo, pp. 200, 201. 

Caro, p. 32. 

22 Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, p. 5A. 

3 Galdés, Angel Guerra, p. 1202. 

* Galdés, El abuelo, p. 2. 

Gironella, hombre, p. 213. 

Ibid., p. 265. 

™ Cela, La colmena, p. 25. 

* Baroja, Las inquietudes .. ., p. 203. 

** Pardo Bazan, Los pazos de Ulloa, p. 34. 
One cannot help feeling that the terms 
“adverbial,”’ ‘‘adjectival,’’ ete. are not really 
adequate to describe the functions of the pres- 
ent participle. They do, however, provide a 
basis for rationalizing its functions. One finds 
essentially contradictory statements in various 
grammars. Martin Alonso, Ciencta del lenguaje 
y arte del estilo, p. 109, lists as one of the correct 
and proper usages of the participle the “‘adjec- 
tival’”’ one. This adjectival usage is permissi 
ble only in reference to a direct object and after 
verbs of seeing, representation, ete. (the last 
were conditions originally proposed by Bello- 
Cuervo—see p. 196 and note 17 of this study), 
as in: Calderén describe a Segismundo com- 
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batiendo a los monatruos. ... On the other hand, 
Gili y Gaya regards the last-mentioned type 
of participial usage as adverbial, and he re- 
jects una caja conteniendo libros precisely be- 
cause here the participle is an adjective. Curso 
superior de sintaxris espafiola, p. 173. 

" Galdés, Fortunata y Jacinta, p. 35. Keniston, 
p. 240, has noted that the preposition most 
commonly followed by a present participle is 
con. 

® Galdés, El abuelo, p. 23. An interesting prob- 
lem of analysis is presented by the following 
sentence from Cela: “Déjelo usted, sehor 
Celestino, que el pobre lo que esté es pasando las 
de Cain.” La colmena, p. 106. 

* For this reason it was decided not to use 
dramatic works in this study. The constant 
use of the participle would have given an exag- 
gerated count in this category. In dealing with 
the present participle one should always bear 
in mind its wide use in all modern dramatic 
literature. 

* Still, I can find little real difference, for ex- 
ample, between the acceptable expression 
Jestis hablando a los pobres and the ostensibly 
inacceptable La humildad es Jestis hablando a 
los pobres. See also the examples and discus- 
sion on pp. 196-197 of this study. 

** Caro, p. 36, is less categorical in his disap- 
proval of this type of expression, saying that 
he “‘believes’’ that the turn of phrase used 
‘‘modernamente”’ is incorrect: Ley designando 
las armas de la Repiiblica. See also note 18 of 
this study. 


JUAN RUIZ AND LITERATURE 


Invinc P. RorHBera 


University of Connecticut 


In El libro de buen amor it is evident 
that Juan Ruiz is not primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of literature and 
art per se. Yet from the large variety of 
matter and form in the work one may 
glean certain critical ideas of the Arch- 
priest which, it must be said, touch almost 
without exception upon his own poetic 
production. A learned cleric, Juan Ruiz 
well knew the position of literature as 
handmaiden to the church, and so it is 
not surprising to find him professing a 
spiritual and didactic purpose for his 
book; nor is it strange to hear him call for 
divine aid in its composition: 


E} que fizo el gielo, la tierra é la mar, 

El me dé la eu gracia é me quiera alunbrar, 
Que pueda de cantares un librete rimar, 
Que los que lo oyeren, puedan solfz tomar.’ 


His book, he gives us to understand, is 
designed to instruct people of intelligence 
in the difference between good and bad: 
“Ca por el buen entendimiento entiende 
onbre el bien é sabe dello el mal” (p. 6). 
Even those “de poco entendimiento non 
se perderin.”’ Since human beings have 
short memories and forget to “amar el 
bien” and to “lo obrar’”’ (p. 10) his book 
will serve as a reminder: 


E. viene otrosi esto por rrazén que la natura 
umana, que mas aparejada é inclinada es al 
mal que al bien, é & pecado que & bien: esto 
dize el Deereto. FE estas son algunas de las 
rrazones, porque son fechos los libros de la 
ley é el derecho é de castigos é constunbres e 
de otras giengias, Otros{f fueron la pintura é 
la escriptura las ymdégenes primeramente 
falladas por rrazon que la memoria del ome 
desleznadera es: esto dize el Deereto. (p. 10) 


These avowals of an arte docente based 
on church literature are occasionally re- 
peated by the Archpriest and make him 


appear to be protesting too much. For 
this reason they are not to be considered 
seriously. Beneath the poet’s mock 
didacticism, however, is an awareness of 
the power of literature, of its potential 
effect on a contemporary public. The 
Archpriest recognizes the book, or litera- 
ture, as the most effective medium for the 
communication of ideas: 


De todos estrumentos yo, libro, 86 pariente: 
Bien 6 mal, qual puntares, tal diré giertamente; 
Qual tu dezir quesieres, y faz punto é tente; 
Ssy puntarme sopieres, sienpre me avrés en 
miente. (Copla 70) 


Cejador y Frauca’s interpretation of 
this copla clears up its obscurities: 


Yo, el libro, soy padre de los medios 6 instru- 
mentos decanto y contrapunto empleados aqui; 
segdn apuntes y contrapuntes 6 discantes, asf 
sacarés provecho 6 dafio de ello, esto es, de 
dichos, escenas y personajes. Detente y haz 
punto en el decir, dicho 6 eseenas que td 
quisieres 6 buscares; si estudidndolo supieres 
dar en el blanco que yo tenfa allf al eseribir 
(si sopieres apuntarme), no te extraviards, 
iris conmigo (sienpre me avrds en mente) y 
no sacards el dafio que acaso saques, sino apun- 
tas bien 4 mi intento... . 


Juan Ruiz proffers a second didactic 
motive for having written El libro de buen 
amor, and since this concerns the personal 
skills of the poet, one should not gloss 
over it as another tongue-in-cheek dec- 
laration. The Archpriest envisions his 
book as a model for versifiers: “E con- 
pésele otrosi 4 dar algunos legiédn 
muestra de metrificar é rrimar é ditados 
é de trobar: ca trobas é notas é rrimas 
é ditados é versos, que fiz’ conplidamente 
segund que esta giengia requiere” (p. 13). 

He wrote for public approval: literature 
was not to be confined to the select 
groups of the palaces or to the educated 
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clergy. Menéndez Pidal considers him a 
daring innovator: “Asi el Arcipreste tuvo 
el osado arranque de aplicar su fuerte 
genio poético a la produccién juglaresca 
de las calles y plazas, destendiéndose de 
la moda de los palacios, y en esta vulga- 
ridad consiste su mds intima originali- 
dad.’” 

The Archpriest knew the processes in- 
volving the transmission of literature. 
His book would be public property, and 
since in the transmission of the work 
from one place to the next, from one 
audience to another, changes and varia- 
tions were inevitable, the Archpriest 
grants the public a free hand in editing 
his poetry. He is perhaps the only 
literary figure on record to make such a 
legacy. 

Qualquier ome, que loya, sy bien trobar 
sopiere, 
Puede afiedir é enmendar si quisiere. 
Ande de mano en mano: qualquier que lo 
pediere 
Como pella las duefias, témelo quien podiere 
(Copla 1629) 


The poet’s claim to have written his 
book for the purposes of instruction is 
supported by ideas equally facetious. His 
is not a book of belles lettres, but beneath 
the “son feo de las palabras’’ (p. 12) lies 
wisdom: 


So la espina yaze la rrosa, noble flor, 
So fea letra yaze saber de grand dotor; 
Como so mala capa yaze buen bevedor, 
Asy 80 mal tabardo yaze El Buen Amor 
(Copla 18) 


In this connection Juan Ruiz makes 
one of his comparatively rare statements 
on the art of the trobador. Very few of 
these poets can compose, as does the 
Archpriest, material veiled and shaded 
with deeper meanings: 


La bulrra que oyeres, non la tengas por vil; 

La manera del libro entiéndela sotil 

Saber el mal, desir bien, encobierto, dofieguil 

TG non fallards uno de trobadores mill 
(Copla 65) 


Cejador y Frauca interprets this copla 
to mean that the “punto mas subido del 
trobar y del arte esté en saber decir bien, 
encubierta y donairosamente lo feo y 
malo,” and then amplifies his thoughts 
into a theory of naturalism which “encie- 
rra en si el idealismo mas levantado. 
Zola pintaba lo feo, pero pretendia 
que habia que pintarlo tal cual era, como 
en fotografia, que sirviese de documento 
cientifico. Este naturalismo 6 realismo 
del Arcipreste no desprecia lo feo y bajo, 
pero el arte esta en expresarlo por medio 
del idealismo.”’ 

How seriously we may decide to take 
the statements of the Archpriest on his 
own poetic art, particularly those in 
which he pretends to write verses of 
subtle meaning, depends, of course, on the 
amount of credence we allow to his 
alleged object in writing El libro de buen 
amor. Cejador y Frauca is doubtless 
convinced of the poet's sincerity and so 
finds it feasible to develop a theory of 
idealism-—roughly-clad as it is—on the 
part of the Arcipreste. In company with 
Cejador is Amador de los Rios, whose 
trust in the protestations of the poet 
carries him to the extreme of making 
Juan Ruiz a strict moralist. A consensus 
of critics—Wolf, Ticknor, Puymaigre, 
Menéndez Pelayo, Fitzmaurice-Kelly— 
refuses to believe that the Archpriest 
wrote with anything but an ill-concealed 
smile. 

What, then, are we to consider the 
sure, serious, if you like, poetic doctrine 
of Juan Ruiz? In the question of language 
he preferred and used the vernacular 
(rromance). He felt that verse was the 
best way of getting himself heard: 


Sy queredes, sefiores, oyr un buen soldz, 
Ascuchad el rromanze, somegadvos en paz 
Non vos diré mintira en quanto en el iaz’; 
Ca por todo el mundo se usa é se faz’ 


E. porque mijor sea de todos escuchado 
Fablarvos hé por trobas é por cuento rrimado: 
Es un dezir fermoso é saber sin pecado, 
Rrazén més plazentera, flablar més apostado, 
(Coplas 14, 15) 
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Juan Ruiz does not mention a fact 
which is obvious to scholars. It is simply 
that he departed from the well-grooved 
rut of mester de clerecta, “introduciendo 
la inmensa variedad de las formas tro- 
vadorescas.’” His mixture of the serious 
and comic is a concept to be caught up 
later by Lope de Vega and, in his turn, 
Victor Hugo. Menéndez Pelayo believes 
Juan Ruiz to be the oldest Spanish poet 
consciously and “de primera mano” to 
imitate a classical writer, in this case 
Ovid and his Ars amatoria. He is the 
first to conceive of a personal, auto- 
biographical literature, and if the word 
“cosmopolitan” can be used in reference 
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to the times of Juan Ruiz, it may be said 
that it describes his view of literature. 
The Archpriest wrote for Christians, 
Moors, and Jews alike: 


... fiz muchas cAntigas de danga e troteras 
Para judias é moras é para entendederas. 
(Copla 1513) 


NOTES 


‘Juan Ruiz, El libro de buen amor, ed. J. 
Cejador y Frauca, Clasicos Castellanos (Ma- 
drid, 1913), cop. 12. All subsequent references 
are to this edition. 

* Poesta juglaresca y juglares (Madrid, 1924), 
p. 267. 

*M. Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos (Santander, 1944), 1, 276. 


NOTES ON THE RECENT PORTUGUESE THEATRE 


H. Ropers 
Vanderbilt University 


When, in considering the contemporary 
literary scene in Portugal, one passes 
from the genres of poetry, novel, and 
even short story to the theatre, one is 
inevitably struck by the dearth of plays 
on the one hand and the inferior quality 
of those produced on the other.* While 
the past three seasons have by no means 
reversed this situation, they have af- 
forded at least one important exception 
and one or two developments worth 
noting. 

The newcomer to Lisbon is apt to re- 
ceive the impression, from the theatrical 
announcements and chronicles which fill 
columns in the daily newspapers, that the 
local stage is flourishing. A closer exami- 
nation will reveal, however, that the 
majority of the offerings are in the realm 
of musical comedy and reviews, a favorite 
variety of entertainment among Portu- 
guese of all classes. The reviews commonly 
take the form of a series of disconnected 
skits, similar to old-fashioned vaudeville, 
and are colorfully costumed and staged. 
Popular Brazilian influence is frequent in 
setting and rhythms. The musical come- 
dies are sometimes more ambitious. Maria 
da Fonte, from two seasons ago, gave a 
spirited picture of the popular nineteenth- 
century Portuguese figure of that name— 
though less spirited, it should be re- 
marked, than its creators intended: the 
censors intervened and exacted ‘con- 
siderable alteration before granting ap- 
proval for public performance. A Kosa 
dos Limées, from last season, was set in 
the Alfama, most picturesque of Lisbon 
bairros, and was therefore full of local 
color. Three Lisbon theatres are given 

* A paper read in part before a meeting of 


SAMLA in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
November 27, 1954. 


over regularly to musical reviews and 
several others present this type of pro- 
gram on occasion. 

There are only two theatres in Lisbon 
offering serious drama, © Monumental 
and the Teatro Nacional (also known as 
the Teatro de Dona Maria II), and of 
these two, only the latter presents new 
Portuguese plays with any frequency.’ 
Indeed it is currently required to do so 
at the rate of at least three a season. Any 
play offered to the Teatro Nacional is 
subject to rigid consorship, a fact which 
certainly eliminates no small number of 
worth-while offerings. Yet the Teatro 
Nacional provides the surest medium for 
the Portuguese dramatist to have his 
plays produced, and it is in terms of its 
repertory, except as noted, that the new 
plays of the last three seasons will be 
discussed. While there continues to be 
some activity among amateur theatrical 
groups, there is a general air of discourage- 
ment in such circles, in part because of 
censorship, in part because of publie in- 
difference, which makes it impossible for 
them to secure adequate financial back- 
ing.” 

The outstanding success of the 1951- 
52 season and perhaps the most inter- 
esting new play given in Lisbon during 
the period in question was O Vestido de 
Nowa,’ with which the well-known critic 
Jofio Gaspar Simdes made his début as 
dramatist. Through the psychological 
study of « hypersensitive girl of the upper 
middle class, and her reaction to the ac- 
cepted conventions, Gaspar Simées at- 
tacks the general problem of sincerity in 
social relations. The secondary theme of 
family honor, which, it is presumed, was 
intended to sharpen the portrayal of the 
heroine and the problem she poses, be- 
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comes 80 involved and thereby draws so 
much attention to itself that unfortu- 
nately it comes to overshadow, rather 
than enhance, the central theme during 
much of the play’s action. In an epilogue 
the dramatist abandons the tone of the 
realistic comedy of manners, to focus at- 
tention, through a voice reciting to a 
deserted stage, on the poetic aspects of 
the disillusionment and suicide of his 
heroine. This change, for which the au- 
dience is quite unprepared, is too abrupt 
and shatters the unity of the piece. Yet 
the epilogue provides the most original 
and memorable scene of the performance.‘ 

The other event which should be men- 
tioned from the 1951-52 season at the 
Teatro Nacional was the fiftieth an- 
niversary revival of the by now almost 
classic one act play of Jdlio Dantas, A 
Ceia dos Cardeais. First presented on 
March 24, 1902, this play has gone 
through forty-two Portuguese editions 
and been given in translation in nine 
European countries outside of Portugal. 
Splendidly staged for its anniversary per- 
formance, it was given on a program with 
a Portuguese translation of Martinez 
Sierra’s Cancién de cuna,* to provide a 
somewhat overly sentimental evening. 

The season of 1952-53 in Lisbon was 
characterized by a complete lack of in- 
teresting new Portuguese plays. The best 
that the Teatro Nacional was able to 
offer was a well-staged revival, in the 
spring, of Marcelino Mesquita’s old- 
fashioned historical drama, O Regente.* 
A notable first performance of a Portu- 
guese play that season took place, how- 
ever, not in Lisbon but in Paris. On 
December 31, 1952, the Studio des 
Champs-Elysées presented a French ver- 
sion of José Régio’s Jacob ¢ 0 Anjo, a 
three act symbolic drama, powerful in 
conception and skillful in execution. Régio 
is best known as a poet, and a poet of 
dramatic tension,® and this play gives 
him ample opportunity to display his 
great gifts. 

Jacob, in Régio’s elaboration of the 
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Biblical incident, is a weak king, who 
wilfully represents man’s lower instincts, 
while the angel—who has the form of such 
only during the prologue, and is later the 
king’s fool—represents the forces of re- 
demption. The whole action of the play 
centers upon the struggle between the 
two, over the king’s soul. As the king 
sinks lower on the earthly plane, losing 
his queen and his crown to his brother 
and holding on to his sanity by the merest 
thread, he gains unconsciously in spiritual 
force. The setting, a castle, with the 
author’s characterization of the piece as 
a “mistério,’” gives a medieval feeling; 
yet extreme care has been taken to keep 
the setting unspecific in time and place, 
in order not to obscure the universality 
of the play. Besides the effectiveness of 
the dialogue, which can be in turn noble 
and brutal as required, Régio displays 
a rare sense of theatre and of the re- 
sources of the stage: lighting and music 
are carefully prescribed in order to en- 
hance the drama, effects are borrowed 
here and there from the theatre of mario- 
nettes, and the ballet is all-important, 
for the physical struggle of the two pro- 
tagonists, in the prologue and Act III, 
is conceived in the form of a highly 
stylized dance, graceful on the part of the 
angel, rather gauche on the part of the 
king. 

The difficulties involved in the casting 
of Jacob e o Anjo are said to account for 
its not being presented in Lisbon. Lucien 
Donnat, the official stage designer of the 
Teatro Nacional, has stated that the play 
was abandoned after repeated try-outs, 
because no one could be found who was 
adequate to the task of assuming the role 
of the angel, in its dual actor-ballet- 
dancer requirement.'® Problems of cast- 
ing also serve to explain, at least in part, 
its lack of success in Paris: it had a run 
of only two weeks. 

Critical opinion on the play in Paris 
varied tremendously. The completely 
hostile review of Francis Ambriére (‘Je 
dirai sans fard que le spectacle du Studio 
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est & mon sens une grande erreur’’),"' 
reproaches the piece with being nothing 
more than a metaphysical demonstration, 
presented by means of walking abstrac- 
tions. Edmond Sée takes a more moderate 
view, finding fault not so much with the 
play itself as with the interpretation of 
an inexperienced cast.'? Gabriel Marcel 
suspects that it has lost much of its orig- 
inal vigor in being translated and 
adapted," a view which is shared by 
the drama critic of Le Figaro.’ The only 
completely favorable review found was 
that of V. Germains in Nos Combats,'* 
which, appearing some time after the 
play had closed, was conceived as a re- 
proach directed against the leading Paris 
critics who, Germains says, killed a piece 
which in poetic conception, action and 
dialogue was of a high order. All that one 
can say, confronted with such variance 
of views, is that at least the play did not 
meet with indifference and introduced, if 
only briefly, a somewhat exotic flavor into 
the usual Parisian theatrical fare. It is 
to be hoped that Jacob e 0 Anjo may yet 
be produced in Portugal. 

To return to the theatre in Lisbon, last 
season saw the presentation of three new 
Portuguese plays: O Casaco de Fogo, a 
first effort by Romeo Correia, O Prémio 
Nobel, by Fernando Santos, Almeida 
Amaral and Leitéo de Barros, and O 
Filho Prédigo, a first play by Isabel da 
Ndébrega.'* None of the three is a play of 
real distinction. O Casaco de Fogo, a treat- 
ment of the well-worn theme of the fallen 
woman, was notable chiefly for its spec- 
tacular staging. O Prémio Nobel, purport- 
ing to be a psychological study involving 
a famous physician, presented a_ pre- 
posterous problem, and proceeded to 
solve it with a maximum of rhetoric. In 
O Filho Prédigo, while too conscious of 
‘the Biblical source of her theme, Isabel 
da Nébrega bas managed, by concentrat- 
ing on the effect of the prodigal’s de- 
parture on those left behind, to produce 
a play of contemporary setting which is 
psychologically not without interest. 
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During the period in question the 
Portuguese classic theatre has not been 
neglected. Both the Teatro Nacional and 
the Teatro dos Estudantes da Universi- 
dade de Coimbra have presented a 
number of plays by Gil Vicente. Formed 
in 1938 by the Society “O Fado Acadé- 
mico,” the Teatro dos Estudantes re- 
newed the Coimbra tradition of the 
“Teatro Académico,”’ extinct since 1878, 
which once had Ega de Queiroz among 
its players.” Encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm which greeted their efforts in 
the Coimbra area, the group has extended 
its tour to include theatres throughout 
Continental Portugal, and has made three 
successful foreign tours in recent years: 
to Germany, to Brazil and, most recently, 
to Portuguese Africa. On its tour last 
spring the Teatro dos Estudantes pre- 
sented a most interesting Vicentine pro- 
gram consisting of two complete autos, 
the Embarcagdo do Inferno and the Barca 
do Purgatério, and selections from the 
Auto da Lusitania and the Auto da 
Cananeia. Acting with skill and vigor, 
with minimum but thoughtfully planned 
sets, the students make of Gil Vicente 
a stirring dramatic experience. For their 
annual Lenten program drawn from Gil 
Vicente, besides the ever popular Jnez 
Pereira, the Teatro Nacional this year 
revived the seldom-given Breve Sumdrio 
da Histéria de Deus, with signal success. 

Likewise the Teatro do Povo, for the 
past three seasons, has been presenting 
on its summer tour of Portuguese towns 
and villages programs made up largely of 
plays drawn from the classical Portu- 
guese repertory. The Teatro do Povo was 
founded in 1937 with the idea of getting 
theatre to out-of-the-way places in the 
country, and at the same time, of stim- 
ulating the writing of new plays by an- 
nual awards for the best submitted. Such 
plays, it was stipulated, should be in 
keeping with the moral and social prin- 
ciples of the Estado Novo and _ tech- 
nically adaptable to production by an 
itinerant group. There is no evidence 
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that any new drama of value resulted 
from this venture and the plan of offering 
a repertory of new plays was abandoned 
after the tour of the summer of 1951. The 
Teatro do Povo’s 1954 tour got off to an 
interesting, if rather late, start with a 
program performed in the square before 
the Sintra Palace on the night of August 
1, and featuring O Alfageme de Santarém 
ou @ Espada do Condestdvel and O Tio 
Simplicio of Almeida Garrett in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the death of the 
dramatist. 

Critical discussion around the general 
question of the Portuguese theatre has 
recently produced several interesting 
articles. Andrée Crabbé Rocha in a study 
entitled “Présence et Absence du ThéAtre 
Portugais’’” weighs the national theatre, 
and with the exception of its two major 
figures, Gil Vicente and Garrett, finds it 
wanting, both in substance and con- 
tinuity. Her final bit of advice to Portu- 
guese dramatists is to cultivate the realis- 
tic rural vein. For what he regards as its 
sins of omission, José Régio takes the 
Crabbé Rocha article to pieces in his 
article “Uma Opinido sobre 0 Nosso 
‘Teatro.”” The burden of his argument is, 
he says: “... mon verre est petit, mais/ 
je bois dans mon verre.’”'* 

Luis Forjaz Trigueiros, in a brief analy- 
sis of modern Portuguese literature, on 
the other hand, seconds the view of 
Crabbé Rocha: “...néo me referirei A 
literatura dramdtica que me parece ser 
alheia ao carditer portugués... . / ver- 
dade é que nem as mais recentes fantasias 
do teatro poético, nem o apdio oficial ao 
teatro popular, conseguem, quanto a mim, 
afirmar, qualitativamente, a presenga de 
uma arte dramdtica, auténoma e repre- 
sentativa.’”” 

Luis Francisco Rebelo reacts against 
& pessimistic approach to the national 
theatre, and attributes its present low 
estate to governmental confusion and 
restrictions on literary production.” The 
reality of Rebelo’s claim that there is 
serious governmental interference in liter- 
ature is proved—if further proof were 
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needed—by the fact that Ler, the out- 
standing journal in which his article was 
published, was itself a victim of censor- 
ship only a few weeks later. 

It is Gino Saviotti, in his study of con- 
temporary Portuguese tendencies in dra- 
matic theory, who has the most pertinent 
things to say concerning the shortcomings 
of the theatrical genre in Portugal. One 
can hardly quarrel with his conclusion 
that all attempts to renovate the theatre 
in Portugal will be futile unless those writ- 
ing for the stage become aware of the new 
aesthetic tendencies which have revolu- 
tionized European drama in the twentieth 
century. “Por isso,” he says, “néo haé 
remédio: ou néo nos importa se estamos 
atrasados, ou temos de abandonar a ideia 
de que o Teatro é uma simples reprodugéo 
da vida e andlise dos seus problemas, com 
fins essencialmente pedagdégicos.’’* 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
that a report on the Portuguese plays 
presented during so limited a span of 
time can give only a partial picture of the 
recent production of Portuguese drama- 
tists. Interesting plays published during 
the past few years but not produced would 
provide ample material for a separate 
paper. Such a study would have to take 
into account plays by Henrique Galvao, 
Ramada Curto, Jorge de Sena and Alves 
Redol, among others, as well as an addi- 
tional work of José Régio, and would give 
especial attention to the theatre of 
Miguel Torga. 


NOTES 


' Details on the plan of operation of the Teatro 
Nacional and other Lisbon theatres are given 
by Henry W. Koller, “On the Stage in Por- 
tugal,’’ Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 13, 
1954. 

*See Gerald M. Moser, ‘‘Portuguese Litera- 
ture,’’ New International Year Book for 1961, 
p. 489. 

Joio Gaspar Simédes, O Vestido de Noiva. 
Lisboa: Livraria Bertrand, [n.d.| For a very 
able discussion of the significance of Gaspar 
Simées in the literary life of Portugal during 
the past twenty-five years, see Franco No- 
gueira, Jornal de Critica Literdria (Lisboa: 
Livraria Portugflia, 1954), pp. 87-92. 

* One of the better Portuguese reviews of this 
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play is contained in an article by J. Quintinha, 
“Uma Estreia,’’ Lustada, 1 (Spring, 1952), 90. 
*Other Spanish plays presented in transla- 
tion during the period in question were Alejan 
dro Casona’s Los drboles mueren de pie and 
Siete gritos en el mar and Lope de Vega’s La 
dama boba. Translations from other languages 
included L’Invitation au Chdteau of Jean 
Anouilh (with the title Castelos no Ar), and 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
O Teatro Monumental also produced one 
Shakespearian play, The Taming of the Shrew 
(A Fera Amansada) and one of the few transla- 
tions from serious contemporary American 
drama, Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 

* The Teatro Nacional also revived Mesquita’s 
Peraltas e Sécias in the spring of 1954, giving 
it the first performance it had had in Portugal 
since 1905, as told in the Lisbon Didério de 
Noticias of April 25, 1954, p. 6. 

7This play was written several years earlier, 
since, in the ‘‘Nota Preambular’’ dated 1948, 
included in his El-Rei Sebastido (Coimbra: 
AltAntida, 1949), pp. xiv-xv, Régio refers to it 
as already completed, and having gone through 
try-outs at the Teatro Nacional. 

*The dramatic quality of Régio’s poetry is 
stressed in Franco Nogueira, op. cit., pp. 
244-247. For the position of Régio among 
Portuguese literary figures of his generation, 
see Adolfo Casais Monteiro, ‘“The Literary 
Scene in Portugal: Criticism and Poetry,” 
Books Abroad, xxvim (Spring, 1954), 153-154. 
* Title page of 2nd ed., Vila do Conde, Portu- 
gal: Edicdes ‘“‘Ser,’’ 1953. The résumé given is 
of this Portuguese edition, for neither the 
entire French translation done by André 
Raibaud nor the French stage version prepared 
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by J. B. Jeener on the basis of Raibaud’s trans- 
lation has been published. 

'° Several of the reviews of the play in France 
indicate that it was banned in Portugal for 
political reasons. For example, Mare Blanquet, 
writing in L’Aurore of Jan. 3, 1953, speaks of 
the play as “‘interdit A Lisbonne .. . comme 
attentatoire aux bonnes moeurs, A la religion 
et A l’ordre établi,’”’ and Mare Beigbeder in his 
article ‘‘Théitre Religieux ou ThéAtre de 
Propagande,”’ in Les Lettres Frangaises of 
Jan. 15, 1953, makes reference to the same 

't Paris-Comoedia, Jan. 6, 1953. A very sar- 
castic review by Jaeques Audiberti in Arts, 
Jan. 9, 1953, also attacks the play for being 
theology instead of drama. 

2 “Nous avons vu pour nous Jacob et l’Ange,”’ 
Paris-Normandie, Jan. 16, 1953. 

“Jacob et l’Ange,’’ Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
Jan. 15, 1953. 

“ Jean-Jacques Gautier, Le Figaro, Jan. 8, 
1953. 

16 “Présence au 
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‘60 Filho Prédigo. Lisboa: Livraria Popular, 
1954. 
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Throughout the course of the seven- 
teenth century the general public in 
France was relatively uninformed con- 
cerning the manners and morals of the 
people of her neighbor Spain, while in 
Spain a similar ignorance was to be 
observed concerning France. For this 
state of affairs we discern several reasons, 
the first of which, of course, was the 
natural barrier of the Pyrenees, an 
obstacle surmounted infrequently, and 
then only by the most hardy or highly 
motivated travelers. Then, too, a rough 
calculation shows that Spain and France 
were actively or indirectly engaged in 
armed conflict for nearly three quarters 
of the century. This prolonged state of 
hostility worked to arouse in the people 
of each country an interest in learning 
something of the ways of life of the other, 
but also prevented any mass exchange 
of ideology. This situation authorized 
the literate tourists of the time to 
publish accounts of their travels, and 
assured them that their works, however 
seant in literary worth, would find a 
ready and favorable reception. The 
travelers who did not publish such 
accounts were probably as few as the 
number of language professors who have 
not attempted an elementary grammar!! 
As a result of many of these travels, 
therefore, we have written accounts of 
the strange and beautiful sights and the 
exotic and eccentric mores to be observed 
in each country. It is always a very real 
problem for the student to determine the 
extent to which the imagination and 
nationalistic bias of a given author have 
colored or distorted the society he de- 
scribes. When dealing with Spanish 
authors, we might well recall that some 
of the phenomena of the New World, 
reported with perfect seriousness by the 


official chroniclers of the several expedi- 
tions, were so bizarre and fantastic as to 
be incredible, surely, even to a reading 
public weaned on the magical novels of 
chivalry. 

In this article we are primarily con- 
cerned with a French visitor to Spanish 
soil. She is the Comtesse d’Aulnoy, who 
published a lengthy description of Spain 
and things Spanish under the title La 
cour et la ville de Madrid. Relation du 
voyage d’Espagne” This work appeared 
in 1691, but the fifteen letters which form 
the volume are dated from 1679-80. 
No autobiographical details (naturally 
enough, as we shall see) are found in the 
work itself, and in order to identify the 
comlesse and explain the reasons for her 
voyage, we look elsewhere. 

Marie Cataline, the comtesse, as we 
shall call her from now on, was the only 
daughter of Nicole le Jumel and Judit 
Angélique le Coustelier. After the death 
of Le Jumel, the mother married a 
Monsieur de Gudannes. The comtesse 
was married when seventeen to Francois 
de la Motte, Baron d’Aulnoy. We shall 
continue to refer to our author as the 
comtesse, although, as we now see, she 
had elevated her rank by one degree in 
assuming this title. The Baron d’Aulnoy 
became involved in some rather obscure 
financial difficulties after his marriage, 
and is registered in residence in the 
Bastille in 1669. He was freed when it 
was disclosed that he had been the 
victim of a cabale apparently hatched 
and headed by his mother-in-law, Ma- 
dame de Gudannes. As a result of her 
implication in the plot, Madame de 
Gudannes was forced to flee France, 
going first to London, and later to Rome. 
But the good lady remained active in 
her chosen field of intrigue, and served 
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in Rome as a Spanish spy. Her reward 
for this service was handsome: she re- 
ceived a pension of 1200 doubloons 
annually, and took up residence in 
Madrid. The self-styled Comtesse d’Aul- 
noy, then, travels to Spain in order to 
visit her mother (she had parted com- 
pany with the luckless Baron some time 
before), and her Relation describes the 
incidents, real and imaginary, of her 
trip from Bayonne, on the French 
border, to Madrid.* 

Among the numerous editions of the 
Relation (there were 12 in French, 17 in 
English, 5 in German, | in Dutch, and 4 
in Spanish), only two present the com- 
plete text in the original language. In the 
Carey edition of 1874, editorial comment 
is limited to the statement that the work 
was unquestionably factual. The cita- 
tions appearing in this article are from 
the Carey edition. The second of the 
two complete editions is that of Ray- 
mond Fouleché-Delbose in 1926. This 
critic, affected to some extent by a 
certain rather complicated prejudice, 
reaches the conclusion that ‘“‘Madame 
d’Aulnoy was never in Spain.” As is so 
often the case, the truth must be sought 
between the two critical extremes. The 
comtesse was without reasonable doubt 
in Spain for some 20 months; the amount 
of her account which can be accepted as 
factual remains to be determined.‘ 

Before we consider any details of the 
Relation, we might mention a point or 
two concerning the personality of the 
comtesse herself. Indicated by her false 
title, and everywhere present in her 
work, we observe in the comtesse an 
over-weening self-esteem : esnobismo agudo 
is the term employed by one recent 
critic. Apart from the fact that such an 
attitude properly belongs to the members 
of a class dwelling in, and confined to, 
the penumbra or periphery of the great, 
the comtesse was merely following the 
example set by her mother; for Madame 
de Gudannes in Madrid had styled 
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herself the Marquesa de Gudafia, a 
title which had no basis in reality.* 

The Countess mentions her child and 
traveling companion but once in the 
Relation. This was her ten-year-old 
daughter Judit Enriqueta, who was to 
to be left in Madrid with the marquesa. 
Parenthetically, it is a pity that the 
Countess did not see fit to provide an 
account of her mother’s life, for her 
career would doubtless furnish the 
material for a remarkable adventure 
novel. Exiled from France, and pensioned, 
as we have said, by the Spanish crown 
for “services rendered,’”’ we soon find her 
active as a French agent of Louis XIV. 
In 1698 her home in Madrid became the 
meeting place for the French faction 
plotting for French succession to the 
Spanish throne. Although once expelled 
from the Spanish court through the 
machinations of the Imperial German 
Ambassador, she returned in triumph 
when the French cause gained the ear 
of the dying and “bewitched” Charles II, 
and lived to see Philip V ascend the 
throne. When the marquesa died, in 1705, 
her ward, daughter of the Comtesse 
d’Aulnoy, acquired a dowry of sufficient 
importance to permit her to marry a 
real marqués: the Italian envoy to 
Madrid. 

And now, as space permits, we shall 
extract a few descriptive details from the 
Relation and comment briefly thereon. 
Among the very first picturesque de- 
scriptions given by the comtesse is that 
of a well-dressed Spanish banker. She is 
particularly impressed by his wig of 
abundant curly hair. Concerning this 
custom, we know from several sources 
that curly hair was popular for both 
men and women. It was banned from 
the Royal presence in a proclamation of 
1639, and the perpetrators, or barbers, 
were subject to heavy fines. The royal 
interdiction was never respected, how- 
ever, and the custom, originally of 
French origin, prevailed.’ D’Aulnoy re- 
ports, however, that the French women 
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were shocked by the practice of Spanish 
chambermaids in applying saliva to plas- 
ter down refractory curls —surely an early 
reference to the inelegant “spit-curl’”’ of 
happy memory. 

When the comtesse attends a Spanish 
play in Alava, she is struck by the 
prodigious quantity of rouge employed 
by the women in the audience, who wore 
it not only under the eyes and from chin 
to ear, but also on the shoulders and 
hands. The references in the Relation 
to the contents and schedule of operations 
of the lady’s toilette are numerous, and 
the details she presents are well-nigh 
incredible. Consider this description of 
the process: “|The lady] as soon as she 
has arisen, takes a container full of 
rouge and applies it not only to her cheeks, 
chin, under her nose, above her eyebrows 
and to her ears, but also to the palms of 
her hands, fingers and shoulders. . . . This 
is done morning and evening. Then one 
of her maids perfumes her from head to 
foot with excellent incense tablets, 
blowing the smoke over her; another 
maid “sprinkles her [d’Aulnoy used the 
Spanish verb rociar|; that is the term, 
and it means that she takes the orange 
water in her mouth, and, pressing her 
teeth together, sprays it on her...” 
(p. 249). 

The lips, strange to relate, were not 
rouged, but were treated with wax. 
The eyelashes and eyebrows were dark- 
ened with alcohol and antimony. Indeed, 
the list of cosmetics is endless; but 
certainly three of the most deadly (the 
word is used advisedly) were solimdn 
(corrosive sublimate), albayalde (white 
lead), and lejta (lye), used as a bleach for 
the skin and to remove wrinkles. All 
of these preparations, understandably 
enough, would in time cause unsightly 
blemishes; these could be concealed, of 
course, only by a heavier and even more 
virulent layer of the preparations. Need- 
less to say (since the male temperament 
has changed very little through the years), 
Spanish authors refer with vast scorn to 
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this profusion of beauty aids, and sermon- 
ize lugubriously over the vanity of the 
female. The details seen in the Relation 
are confirmed by countless references to 
be found in the 17th century Spanish 
comedia. Lope de Vega, for example, in 
addition to the above and a great many 
other preparations, mentions that un- 
sightly hair is removed by vidrios que- 
brados, or “broken glass,” and that hair, 
on the other hand, can be grown with 
unto de caballo, or literally, “horse 
liniment.’” 

In order to allow the ladies a moment’s 
respite, let us examine the nature of the 
typical Spaniard, as described to the 
Countess by Don Federico, fic- 
titious traveling companion: he is 
grave, courageous, choleric, vindictive; he 
is liberal without ostentation, temperate 
in appetite, violent in times of stress; 
he is patient, stubborn, lazy, individualis- 
tic, philosophical; his greatest defect is 
his passion for vengeance and the means 
employed to obtain it—in this respect, if 
he received an affront, he has the one 
who has insulted him assassinated; he is 
not satisfied with this, but also arranges 
the same fate for those whom he has 
insulted, knowing that this is his only 
escape; and so on (pp. 88-90). 

Continuing her journey, the Countess 
feels that she should describe the Spanish 
inn to her cousin (all of the letters of the 
Relation are addressed to this cousin). 
The good Countess finds much to dis- 
please her in the Spanish venta: the mule- 
teers are served first and best; utensils of 
any kind are rare, and the kitchen seems 
to have been anything but attractive, 
with an open fire in the center and a hole 
in the ceiling for the smoke to escape. 
Meat is prepared on spits. As for the 
personnel of the inn, it is made up wholly 
of thieves, especially when a Frenchman 
is concerned. Further on in the letters 
we are told of an inn-keeper’s trick to 
have the Countess pay for several 
vacant beds, as well as her own: she is 
put in a room in which there are several 
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vacant beds, and is about to retire when 
a number of strangers enter and begin 
to prepare for bed. Horrified, the Countess 
is told that if she does not wish this com- 
pany, she must pay for all the beds. As 
the Countess suspects, the strangers are 
neighbors of the inn-keeper, with whom 
the scheme was contrived. 

On one occasion the comtesse presents 
an excellent description of the fashion for 
a lady of rank: “She wore chapines, 
which are a kind of sandal into which the 
shoe fits, and which make the wearer 
prodigiously tall; but one cannot walk 
without support. ...She wore a sort of 
bodice of black satin fretted with gold 
brocade and buttoned with two large 
rubies of considerable value. This bodice 
was fitted as tightly around the neck 
as a doublet; the sleeves as long as her 
skirt, attached at the side with roses of 
diamonds. A horrible hoop, which pre- 
vented her from sitting save on the floor, 
supported a rather short skirt of black 
satin, slashed with gold brocade. She 
also wore a ruff and several chains of 
large pearls and diamonds” (pp. 167- 
168). 

A sketch of the Spanish lady in her 
chambers pictures her in a Neapolitan 
jacket brocaded with gold and adorned 
with buttons of emeralds and diamonds, 
with a skirt of green velvet covered with 
Spanish lace; around her shoulders is the 
Spanish mantilla of fiery red, trimmed 
with ermine. The mantilla is described 
as longer and wider than the French 
scarf, so as to provide a head covering 
when necessary. The details of these 
costumes are fully confirmed by con- 
temporary accounts. The “horrible hoop” 
was the guardainfante. Quifiones de 
Benavente wrote two entremeses or 
sketches deriding this garment;’ and 
Lope de Vega compares a woman dressed 
in this fashion to a strutting turkey- 
cock.!° Juan de Zabaleta, the moralist, 
deplores its use, remarking that it 
portrays in a symbolic manner the 
inflation of woman’s vanity."' Lest it be 
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imagined that the Spanish gentleman 
paled into insignificance in the company 
of his lady, here is the description of the 
well-dressed male: 


Just as I was finishing this letter to you, the 
mayor’s son came to see me; he is a young man 
who has a rather high opinion of himself, and 
who is a true guap. Let this word not embarrass 
you, my dear cousin; guap means in Spanish 
courageous, gallant, and even blustering. His 
hair was parted in the middle of his head, and 
knotted behind with a blue ribbon, four fingers 
wide and two yards in length; he wore black 
velvet pants, very tight and buttoned up from 
the knee. He had a vest so short that it came 
down no further than his waist, and a doublet 
with long tails of black velvet and sleeves four 
fingers wide. The cuffs of the jacket were of 
white satin bordered with jet, and the sleeves 
were puffed and ruffled. His cape was black, 
and since he was a guap, he wore it wrapped 
about his arm as more gallant. He carried a 
broquel; that is, a sort of buckler, and a sword 
longer than a half-pike; since these swords are 
so long that only a giant could pull them out of 
the seabbard, the seabbard itself opens when 
a small spring is pressed. A collar, the golilla, 
held his neck so firmly imprisoned that he could 
neither lower nor turn his head. There is noth- 
ing more ridiculous than this collar, because 
it is not a ruff, nor a neck-band, nor a cravat. 
This golilla, in short, resembles nothing, and is 
even a detriment to the appearance.” (pp. 
194-196) 


The wide lace collar referred to had 
many variations: the marquesota, lechu- 
guilla, golilla, or valona, and the gerquera 
in women’s style: these at one time nearly 
shattered the entire Spanish national 
economy owing to the inordinate expense 
of maintaining a stock sufficient for 
daily use. Several and severe royal 
decrees failed to eradicate this adorn- 
ment, but the fad at length collapsed of 
itself, long before the Countess came to 
Spain.'? Lope once said that a woman 
wearing a gorguera resembled a head on a 
platter." 

At Alava, we recall, the Countess had 
attended a Spanish play. Her reaction 
would not lack interest for students of the 
drama: 


The theatre decoration was not lavish. The 
stage was raised on casks by ill-contrived 
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planks; the windows all open, for here torches 
are not used for lighting, and you can well 
imagine how this detracts from the beauty of 
the spectacle. They were playing the Vida 
de San Antonio. .. . The comedy was of three 
acts, and they are all so. At the end of each 
formal act they begin another of farce and 
pleasantry, in which there appeared the clown 
they call the gracioso. Dances were presented 
to the tune of the harp and guitar. The 
comediennes carry castanets and wear a small 
hat; thie is customary when they dance; and 
when it is the saraband, it seems that they do 
not touch their feet to the floor, so graceful 
are they. (pp. 41-42) 


This play was the Vida de San Antonio 
Abad, written by Fernando de Zarate, 
and if the classic tastes of the Countess 
were properly conditioned by the French 
drama, she was surely shocked; for one 
year elapses between Acts I and II, and 
twenty years between Acts II and III. 
As for the dance, the zarabanda, although 
the Countess is not impressed, all writers 
agreed that it was extremely lascivious 
in gesture and execution. In El diablo 
cojuelo, by Vélez de Guevara, the Devil 
himself claims to have invented this 
dance.'4 

The last of the national institutions 
which we shall discuss from the work of 
Madame d’Aulnoy is that of the bull- 
fight or corrida de toros, of which she 
provides an informative and interesting 
account. To supply the bulls for this 
event, held in the Plaza Mayor by royal 
proclamation, a type of cow called the 
mandarin is driven into the forests of 
Andalucia, whence come the most vicious 
bulls. These cows act as decoys, and the 
bulls are collected in a stable near the 
Plaza, which has been walled off and well 
sanded for the event. The royal entou- 
rage is seated in the principal balcony of 
the chief buildings of the square, and 
ambassadors, foreign dignitaries, etc. are 
relegated by rank to places of lesser 
prominence. Bleachers are erected di- 
rectly behind the barricade for the vulgo, 
but none beneath the King’s balcony; 
this spot is occupied by his honor guard. 
All of the toreadores in this early version 
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of the sport are by rule noble, and each 
noble dedicates the corrida to his one and 
only love of the moment. Once the 
preliminary ceremonies are over, the 
king himself hands the key to his stable 
to his privado or personal advisor, and 
to this latter falls the rather perilous 
honor of loosing the bulls. Several are 
released at once, and the nobles, mounted, 
each with his garrochén or lance, await 
the attack. If the bull forces a noble to 
drop his lance, or lose his hat or cape, 
the action is called the empefio: the noble 
is now required to attack the bull with 
his sword and strike it a blow on the 
head; if the bull flees after this blow, the 
duelo is satisfied; if, however, the torea- 
dor’s horse balks, the noble is expected 
to attack on foot, still armed only with 
his sword. No mention is made of the use 
of the cape, and apparently that style of 
bull-fighting has developed since the 
17th century. When the King wearies of 
a given corrida, the nobles are recalled, 
and English bull-dogs are set upon the 
animals. The Royal corridas, that is, 
those ordered by the King himself 
to commemorate some event or entertain 
a distinguished visitor, were apparently 
costly and spectacular. The sport of 
bull-fighting has been traced back to the 
first of the twelfth century in Spain, and 
it has even been argued that Julius 
Caesar was the organizer of the first 
corrida. We know that the bull-fight was 
so much a part of Spanish life and so 
dear to the Spaniard’s heart that several 
Popes found it expedient to revoke their 
abolition of this sport.'* 


NOTES 


‘One may form an idea of the popularity en- 
joyed by such travel journals by reference to 
the extensive Bibliographie des voyages en 
Espagne et en Portugal by Raymond Foulché- 
Delbose (Revue Hispanique 111 [1896], 1-349). 
* Ed. by Mme B. de Carey. Paris: FE. Plon et 
Cie., 1874. 

"For a detailed consideration of the history 
of the d’Aulnoy family and the polemic en- 
gendered among critics by the Relation, see 
Gabriel Maura y Gamazo (Duque de Maura), 
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Fantastas y realidades del viaje a Madrid de la 
Condesa d’Aulnoy (Madrid, n.d.). 

‘ For a full discussion of this point, see Maura 
y Gamazo, Fantasias, pp. xviii-xix. 

* Ibid., p. xi. 

* Ibid., pp. xi-xii. 

7See Juan de Zabaleta, Dia de fiesta. Por la 
mafiana y por la tarde; ed. A. R. Chaves (Ma- 
drid, 1885), p. 22 n. 

* This is from El caballero del milagro (Real 
Academia, Nueva ed., tv, 146a). For this and 
other references from the comedia, consult 
Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La sociedad espatiola 
en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 
1942), pp. 525-526. 

* The entremeses are entitled El guardainfante. 
See the ed. by Emilio Cotarelo y Mori in Nueva 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 1, nos. 222- 
224. 
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In La boba para otros y discreta para si 
(Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, xxx1v, 524 b) 
'' Juan de Zabalete, Dia de fiesta, pp. 28-29, 
163. 

‘2 For the leyes suntuarias see José Deleito y 
Pifiuela, La mujer, la casa y la moda en la 
Espafia del rey poeta (Madrid, 1946), pp. 211 
215, 175-206. 

18 Verias la gran gorguera/que parece que en un 
plato/trae la cabeza. From El cuerdo en su casa 
(Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, x11, 453 b) 
“El diablo cojuelo, ed. Rodriguez Marin 
(Clasicos Castellanos 38), p. 23. See also Arco 
y Garay, La sociecad espatiola, pp. 543, 911-912. 
See José Deleito y Pifiuela, También se 


divierte el pueblo (Madrid, 1944), pp. 105-157; 
and also Ludwig Pfandl, Cultura y costumbres 
.. . de los siglos XVI y XVIT (Barcelona, 1929; 
tr. P. Félix Garefa), pp. 238-239. 


SI LAS AMERICAS FUESEN UN CONTINENTE BILINGUE 


José M. Massrp 


Washington, D. C. 


Sefioras y sefiores, mi propdésito no es 
hablarles hoy de los valores literarios 
y culturales del espafiol o el portugués, 
ni de la metodologia de su ensefianza, 
porque los conocéis mucho mejor que yo.* 

Creo que es més interesante fijar 
nuestra atencién en el valor de dichos 
idiomas como instrumentos de la unidad 
moral entre los dos vastos mundos en- 
cerrados en este Continente: el norte- 
americano y el suramericano. 

He pasado bastantes afios de mi vida 
en un pais donde la ensefianza de la 
lengua espafiola es obligatoria por ley. 
Ks un pais lejano y relativamente pe- 
quefio, rodeado de grandes y milenarias 
naciones, situado en el fondo del Extremo 
Oriente: la Reptblica de Filipinas. 

Desde la invasidn japonesa de 1942, 
las jévenes generaciones de aquel pafs 
habfan dejado practicamente de hablar 
el espafiol, que quedé confinado a las 
Academias, & unas pocas viejas familias 
y a algunos sectores del pueblo bajo. 
Para impedir la completa extincién del 
espafiol en Filipinas, el Parlamento 
aprobé una ley haciendo su ensefianza 
obligatoria, de manera que los filipinos 
hablarin tres idiomas: el tagalog o el 
dialecto nativo de su respectiva provincia; 
el inglés, llevado alli por Estados Unidos, 
y el espafiol, idioma de la Filipinas co- 
lonial. 

Para Filipinas, el espafiol tiene poco 
valor prictico en este momento. Ha sido 
una decisidn sentimental, un homenaje 
que se rinde a la lengua en que se re- 
dactaron las proclamas independentistas 
y « la cultura que formé las ideas de sus 
caudillos nacionalistas. Pero su 
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* An address given to the Washington D. C. 
Chapter of the AATSP 
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sefianza obligatoria mantendré un vinculo 
que unir4 para siempre a Filipinas, de 
algiin modo, con la cultura hispdnica y 
con sus hermanas mayores, las naciones 
iberoamericanas. 

Pero me referf a Filipinas con otro 
objeto. Queria contarles que fué precisa- 
mente en Filipinas, a diez mil millas de 
distancia de América, donde tuve la pri- 
mera idea croncreta de la vitalidad idio- 
matica de este continente y de la inmensa 
fuerza universal que representaria el 
que Suramérica aprendiera el inglés y 
Norteamérica el espafiol. 

Fué durante la liberacién de Manila 
por los ejércitos del general Douglas 
MacArthur. Durante la terrible batalla, 
la ciudad de Manila fué arrasada por el 
hierro y el fuego. Para nosotros, quiero 
decir mi familia, fué una experiencia 
trdgicamente inolvidable. La ciudad se 
convirtié en un increible océano de llamas. 
Nuestra casa, con todo lo que posefamos, 
desaparecié6 en aquel holocausto, como 
tantos millares de casas. 

Nos quedamos con la ropa que llevé- 
bamos puesta, y por no morir abrasados 
entre los incendios, nos decidimos a lan- 
zarnos al no-man’s land, pasando por 
entre murallas de llamas como los israeli- 
tas debieron pasar por entre las murallas 
de agua del Mar Rojo. Aquel dia supimos 
lo que es la mano de Dios. Se trataba de 
aleanzar, si era posible, las lineas avanza- 
das americanas que se movian hacia 
Manila y que debfan de encontrarse 
entonces en los suburbios, a unas cinco 
millas del que fué durante ocho afios 
nuestro hogar. 

Cuando hacéis estas cosas con un uni- 
forme de soldado y un rifle en la mano, 
sabiendo que os movéis dentro del meca- 
nismo de un ejército, y que os tiran pero 
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que podéis tirar, es relativamente facil, 
mas facil de lo que se piensa. Pero cuando 
lo hacéis inermes, desnudos, hambrientos, 
solos y con tres nifios aterrorizados en 
las manos, es terriblemente dificil. Es 
una de esas pruebas que sabéis que no 
olvidaréis hasta el dia de vuestra muerte. 
Bien. Anduvimos y nos arrastramos 
durante dos dias enteros por entre ruinas 
ardientes, patrullas japonesas que se re- 
plegaban, muchedumbres que hufan, alo- 
cadas por el pAnico, como rios desborda- 
dos, y heridos y muertos. Al cabo de este 
tiempo, que puede parecer tan largo como 
la eternidad, aleanzamos a_ establecer 
contacto con las primeras patrullas ameri- 
canas. Me acuerdo muy bien del primer 
soldado americano con quien hablamos 
aquella madrugada infernal. Era _ el 
“Master Sargent” Jimmy West, de Jersey 
City. Habfamos cruzado un canal del 
Pasig, el rio de Manila, y estAbamos re- 
vestidos de barro de pies a cabeza. Nos 
cafamos de cansancio. Le dimos tanta 
l4stima que se le saltaron las lagrimas. 
En aquel momento, el sargento—me lo 
conté afios después, aqui en America— 
se impresioné m4s por nuestro especté- 
culo que por los morteros japoneses que 
estaban disparando contra aquella Area. 
Las suyas fueron las primeras palabras 
en inglés que habiamos ofdo durante 
mucho tiempo. Nos dijo: “Hurry, folks, 
go to the rear as fast as you can. It is 
very dangerous here! You can get killed, 
El primer cigarrillo Camel que me 
fumaba en tres afios, desde 1942 a 1945, 
me lo dié aquella madrugada de Manila, 
un dfa 11 del mes de febrero, el sargento 
West, de la cuarta Compafifa, 26 Ba- 
tallén, de la Primera Divisidn de Caba- 
lleria del Ejercito de Estados Unidos. 
Bien. Fuimos adentr4ndonos en las 
lineas americanas, que se movian en 
direccién contraria, y nos encontramos 
con un pelotén de G.I. que se acercaba. 
saben ustedes fué el grito con que 
nos acogieron aquellos muchachos, en 
plena batalla, comprendiendo por nuestro 
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aspecto que no éramos americanos ni 
filipinos? Levantaron las manos y gri- 
taron: “jSalud, hermanos!” 

Pertenecfan a una unidad mexicana 
del ejército. Les puedo asegurar que 
aquellas dos palabras en nuestro propio 
idioma, gritadas en medio del bombardeo 
y cuando todo lo que éramos parecia 
pertenecer al pasado, nos devolvieron de 
la muerte a la vida. Fué como un conjuro 
magico, algo que nos devolvia a nosotros 
mismos. 

Comprendo que en estos momentos 
serfa todavia una proposicién atrevida, 
casi revolucionaria, pedir la obligatorie- 
dad de la ensefianza del inglés en América 
del Sur, y del espafiol en América del 
Norte. Pero creo que algtin dia, si se 
impone la dura légica de las realidades, 
esto no sonard tan fantastico como parece 
ni arquearA tantas cejas como veo que 
estA arqueando ahora. 

Es indudable que uno de los sucesos 
histéricos més grandes de nuestra épova 
es la ascensién a la libertad nacional de 
los nuevos pueblos de Asia. Este aconteci- 
miento, que todos nosotros estamos pre- 
senciando, influiré de un modo decisivo, 
si no en nuestras vidas, en la vida de 
nuestros hijos. 

Sélo conozco de otro suceso de una 
transcendencia histérica similar o su- 
perior, en la Edad Moderna. Un ilustre 
escritor espafiol, D. Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, lo calificé como “la epopeya més 
grande de la raza blanca.” Se trata del 
descubrimiento y colonizacién de Amé- 
rica. 

éImagindis lo que seria en el futuro, 
lo que significaria que estos dos mundos 
en un mismo continente, la América del 
Norte y la del Sur, fuesen bilingiies y 
pudiesen intercambiar, no sélo sus pro- 
ductos, sino su idioma y su cultura, como 
una gran familia unida bajo un mismo 
techo? 

Ahora no es asi, no nos engafiemos. 
Norteamerica y Suramerica son todavia 
dos mundos aparte. Ni en el Sur saben 
mucho de yvosotros ni vosotros sabéis 
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mucho del Sur. Entre vosotros y ellos 
hay altas murallas de recelos; algunos, 
hijos de grandes diferencias tempera- 
mentales y econémicas; otros, hijos del 
desconocimiento. Sois vecinos que no 
habéis tenido nunca una conversacién 
franca y larga por encima del vallado 
de yuestros patios traseros. 

éCudntos diarios, cudntos libros del 
Sur se leen aqui en el Norte? 2Y cudntos 
del Norte se leen y son comprendidos en 
el Sur? Se han hecho aqui algunos es- 
fuerzos verdaderamente admirables, en 
forma de revistas editadas en espafiol, 
para llevar un reflejo de la vida del Norte 
al Sur, pero alcanzan a pequefios sectores 
de opinién. Al revés, se ha hecho muy 
poco o nada, porque hay problemas de 
idiosincrasia, de dinero, de organizacién, 
que lo hacen casi imposible. La Universi- 
dad de Columbia premié hace poco, con 
la Medalla Maria Moors Cabot, a cinco 
periodistas iberoamericanos, por sus tra- 
bajos en pro de la comprensién intera- 
mericana. ¢éCudntas personas, entre los 
ciento cincuenta raillones de norteameri- 
canos, han leido los articulos de estos pe- 
riodist.as? 

Me diréis que este asunto de las rela- 
ciones es muy viejo y que muchas e 
ilustres personalidades se han ocupado 
de ellas. Ya lo sé. Pero, todos sabemos 
también que no las han resuelto ni en 
un 10 por ciento y que Iberoamérica, 
Norteamérica y la Peninsula Ibérica son, 
en realidad, mundos aparte, separados 
esencialmente por la frontera del idioma. 

Las relaciones oficiales son, en general, 
muy buenas; funcionan grandes y bene- 
méritos organismos piiblicos y privados 
de relacién polftica, cultural y comercial; 
se celebran conferencias interamericanas 
de la mayor transeendencia, se inter- 
cambian estudiantes y téenicos, se viaja 
cada vez mds entre el Sur y el Norte... . 

Pero la verdad es que Norteamérica y 
Suramérica, miembros gigantescos de 


este coloso que es el continente americano, 
se conocen poco y mal. Para el Sur de Rfo 
Bravo, el americano del Norte sigue 
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siendo el Gringo; aqui, lo mds notable del 
Sur sigue siendo el café y el mambo. 

éSaben ustedes cudntos habitantes tiene 
hoy la América del Sur? He conseguido 
estadisticas oficiales muy recientes, de 
1954, y me he quedado sobrecogido: la 
América del Sur tiene 170 millones de 
habitantes en cifras redondas; exacta- 
mente, 169,232.742, bastantes millones 
mds que la América del Norte. En los 
iiltimos 25 afios, el crecimiento de su 
poblacién ha sido uno de los fenémenos 
demogrdficos mAs sensacionales del siglo 
XX. 

Y si se piensa que esta masa enorme de 
hombres es practicamente homogénea en 
idioma, se cae en el tremendo hecho de 
la relativa facilidad con que un dia podria 
entenderse con esta otra masa idiomAtica- 
mente homogénea del Norte, con sdédlo 
forzar la ensefianza del inglés en el Sur 
y la del espafiol en el Norte. Ningtin otro 
continente del mundo ha dispuesto nunca 
de una tan grandiosa y asequible oportuni- 
dad. Europa, Asia, Africa son babilonias 
de lenguas, de razas y de civilizaciones, 
condenadas a desconocerse y quizd a 
odiarse. Sélo las dos grandes mitades de 
América podrian convertirse facilmente, 
por el estudio mutuo de sus dos idiomas, 
en una gran unidad continental efectiva. 

El otro dia, el catedratico, Mr. Robert 
Mead, profesor de idiomas extranjeros 
de la Universidad de Connecticut, publi- 
caba en el ‘“Times’’ de Nueva York una 
carta al editor que merece ser conocida. 

Decia el profesor Mead: “En este mo- 
mento, cuando nuestras relaciones con 
la América Latina distan mucho de ser 
satisfactorias, es alentador enterarse por 
un despacho de ese periddico que nuestro 
Subsecretario de Estado para Asuntos 
Iberoamericanos, Mr. Holland, se en- 
cuentra de viaje por las naciones del Sur. 

“Al mismo tiempo, un indicio de las 
razones de nuestra inepcia diplomatica 
puede verse en un pdrrafo del citado des- 
pacho, que dice: “Mr. Holland, que habla 
correctamente el espafiol, visité al general 
Perén en la residencia suburbana del 
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Presidente ...’’ Seguramente Estados 
Unidos es uno de los pocos paises del 
mundo, si no el tinico, donde se considera 
noticia digna de mencién en la Prensa el 
que uno de sus diplomaticos hable bien 
el idioma del pais al cual ha sido enviado 
en misién oficial!” 

Mi experiencia profesional me ha 
demostrado que, en gran parte, el pro- 
fesor tiene razén. Conozco y me honro 
con la amistad de diplomdticos de Estados 
Unidos que hablan maravillosamente el 
espafiol y podria hablaros de su obra en 
las misiones donde estén o han estado 
destinados. El solo dominio del idioma 
les convierte en sembradores de amistad 
y buena voluntad. Pero, desgraciada- 
mente, son pocos, muy pocos, 

A veces la necesidad se convierte en 
ley. ¢Saben ustedes que en Nueva York 
sesenta agentes de la policia toman actual- 
mente una clase de espafiol dos dias a la 
semana? El] “territorio” de estos agentes 
es la parte de Manhattan conocida por 
Little Spain, donde reside la mayoria de 
la colonia portorriquefia de la metrépoli, 
cientos de miles de inmigrantes, pertene- 
cientes casi siempre a las clases bajas de 
Puerto Rico. Los hijos de estos inmi- 
grantes aprenden facilmente el inglés en 
las Escuelas Piblicas, pero sus padres 
no hablan mds que espafiol. FE) “Hudson 
Guild Neighborhood” ha emprendido una 
fructifera campafia para ensefiar inglés 
e esos millares y millares de inmigrantes. 
Pero, al mismo tiempo, con objeto de 
facilitar las cosas, est4 dando clases de 
espafiol a la policia encargada del distrito. 


Ahf tienen ustedes, en esta situacién 
creada en Nueva York por la presencia de 
grandes masas de portorriquefios cuyo 
tinico idioma es el espafiol, un microcos- 
mos del problema lingiifstico de las 
Américas. Si el problema pudiese tratarse 
exclusivamente entre nifios de las escuelas 
pliblicas, seria muy facil resolverlo 
porque los nifios absorben los idiomas 
con asombrosa facilidad. Cuando mi hija 
mayor tenia siete afios, en Manila, 
hablaba espafiol, inglés, francés, catalan, 
dos dialectos filipinos, bastante chino y 
mucho del japonés que el ejército invasor 
obligaba a ensefiar en las escuelas. Pero 
cuando se trata de adultos—ustedes lo 
saben mejor que yo—las dificultades son 
muy grandes. A veces, no se vencen 
nunca, 

Mi punto es que vosotros, profesores de 
espafiol y portugués en las universidades 
y escuelas del Distrito de Columbia, y 
todos vuestros colegas en todo el pais, y 
todos los profesores de inglés en las uni- 
versidades y escuelas de la América del 
Sur, constitufs la vanguardia ideal de un 
inmenso portento. 

No sé si lo veremos nosotros ni tal vez 
nuestros hijos, pero la doble légica de 
la historia y Jos intereses—los intereses 
comunes—llevaré un dfa las cosas a la 
siguiente conclusién: el bilingiiismo, prac- 
ticado obligatoriamente en ambas Améri- 
cas, realizard un dia la unidad moral y 
cultural de este continente y puede con- 
vertirlo en la fuerza civilizadora més 
poderosa y homogénea del mundo. 

Vosotros, pedagogos de los dos idiomas 
de las Américas, podéis hacer el milagro. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1955 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Esther R. 
Brown and Gerald E. Wade as members of the Nominating Committee to serve for 
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three years, and I have designated Willis Knapp Jones to serve as Chairman of the 
Committee for 1955. The composition of the Committee for 1955 is then as follows: 


1955: 


Jones, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 


5. N. Trevifo, Army Language School, Monterey, Cal. 


1955-56: 


Beatrice E. Ecksenc, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 


T. Eancte Hamivron, Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
: Esrner R. Brown, Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 
Geratp E. Wave, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Everett W. Hesse, President 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Provost Edwin B. Williams of the University of Pennsylvania has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the Commit- 


tee for 1955 is as follows: 


1955: 


Francisco Acuitera, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 


Eowin B. Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1955-56; 


Mawone ©. Jounston, U. 8. Office of Education 


Luoyp A. Kasren, Univ. of Wisconsin 


1955-57: H. Hespevr, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Vanoas-Barén, Univ. of Washington 


1955-58 : 


Jack H. Parker, Univ. of Toronto 


Leavirr O. Wricut, Univ. of Oregon 
: Srurais E. Leavrrr, Univ. of North Carolina 
H. SHoemaker, Univ. of Kansas 


NOTES ON USAGE 


Evererr W. Hesse, President 


Conducted by the Eprror 


BRAMBILA’S SPANISH-AMERICAN 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


Professor Alberto M. Brambila Pelayo of 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, México, recently cele- 
brated with his associates the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his launching of a system of 
simplified spelling of Spanish which offers 
to ease the mastery of written Spanish and 
bring nearer the elimination of analphabetism 
among the masses.* Offi (initial letters of 
ortografia fonétika fasional ispamerikana 
[sic]) offers ‘one symbol for each sound and 
one sound for each symbol: each symbol to 


* A paper read before the Philological Assn. 
of the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Nov. 27, 
1054 


be phonetic, simple, direct and invariable,” 
and it is aimed primarily for the Spanish- 
American peoples. 

The Brambila system is of course but one in 
a long succession of attempts at improving 
Spanish orthography, beginning particularly 
with Nebrija’s Reglas de Ortografia, 1517, and 
continued by such as Pedro Malén de Chaide, 
who wrote, in his La Conversacién de Magda- 
lena, 1588 (Clasicos Castellanos No. 104, p. 
40): “... que se escriba cada palabra con 
aquellos caracteres y letras que pronunciamos 
cuando hablamos...,” giving as examples: 
tuvo (for tuuo); mui (for muy); ombre and 
onra «for hombre and honra); nacer and cono- 
cimiento (omitting the extra s). The same con- 
cern eventually found active proponents 
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among Chilean and Argentinian ‘“‘neo- 
graphists” in the last century, and in recent 
decades there have been several efforts to 
eliminate the few remaining difficulties in 
writing one of the simplest of modern lan- 
guages to spell. 

The famous Mexican writer, Amado Nervo, 
wrote several articles while abroad in the 
diplomatic service (ca. 1915) and in one he 
proposed six spelling changes which he thought 
would make of Spanish a real contender for 
“the international language.”’ (Obras, 
11). A comparison of his suggestions with 
those of a Chilean enthusiast, and then with 
the Brambila system, shows that all favor six 
major changes, though not all agree on how to 
attain them: (1) a clarification of the confu- 
sion caused by ¢ plus e, i (by using z, or 8); 
(2) a clarification of the confusion caused by g 
plus e, i (by using j); (3) a restriction of g to 
its main function; (4) a replacement of qu 
(by ¢ or k); (5) a replacement of y as a vowel 
by i; and (6) elimination of silent h. 

Professor Brambila, however, goes farther. 
He eliminates the v. And he eliminates not 
only qu but also c, replacing them with k. 
And he eliminates both the ¢ (plus e, i) and 
the z, replacing them with s; but he reserves 
the z for the symbol of the Castilian voiceless 
interdental continuant, as in fdzil. And he 
keeps z for a ks-sound only. Radical however 
are his eliminations of ch, Ul and rr. The first 
two he replaces with A and y (or g, for the 
Castilian sound in calle). The letter rr is re- 
placed by the new symbol # (which his printer 
has to manufacture by cutting off the tail 
of the type-form fi). This leaves 23 symbols 
instead of 29, as he drops 7 and adds a new one. 

There are of course always those who pro- 
test against any scheme for changing a system 
of spelling, seeming to feel that this is a change 
in language. And some object to emphasizing 
any difference between Castilian and Spanish- 
American spelling, lest it break down the so- 
called world unity of Spanish. Brambila main- 
tains that his system merely makes it easier for 
more people to read and write the language. 
Proponents wax enthusiastic, while opponents 
get bitter. And the father of offi has suffered 
what innovators expect to suffer: not only dis- 
couraging inertia and conservatism, but 
vigorous intolerance and active antagonism. 
He paints a picture of a time when Spanish 
spelling will not call for memorization of 
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individual words, but instead people will 
“write as we speak, and speak as we write, 
using one symbol for each sound, one sound 
for each symbol.”’ He feels that his system is 
the logical alternative to the other extreme 
proposed by such specialists as Ramdén 
Menéndez Pidal (in the prologue to the 
Navarro-Espinosa, A Primer of Spanish 
Pronunciation), that we should all set our 
sights toward a universal uniformity of pro- 
nunciation of Spanish with its concomitant 
present-day standard spelling, and be satis- 
fied with nothing less; striving unrelentingly 
toward perfection in uniformity. Professor 
Brambila feels that this would be asking for 
the impossible, asking: “Would your fellow 
North Americans gladly submit to a campaign 
to make everyone pronounce English one way, 
like the queen perhaps?”’ He is convinced that 
Spanish is not, and never will be, pronounced 
uniformly among all peoples, but he thinks 
that his system of spelling will promote liter- 
acy for all. 

If you read the following little essay of 
Brambila’s, written in offi, you should re- 
member that A stands for a ch-sound; that 
there are no silent h’s; that the new symbol 
stands for the old rr or initial r; that you will 
find no occurrence of c, ch, v, or z, nor of qu, 
ll, or rr. Yes, it will be irritating, at first. But 
put yourself in the place of the beginner who 
will not have to choose among c, qu, z, 8, 
and k, between b and v, between g and j, and 
gu, or have to decide when to insert or omit a 
silent h, when writing Spanish. 


TRAJEDIAS DE LA BIDA (KUENTO POR 
ALBERTO M. BRAMBILA P.) 


Ya kasi para finalisar un krudo imbierno, 
me di kuenta de ke barias ormigitas salfan de 
su madrigera apresuradamente i se dirigfan en 
buska de alimento. Me extrafié tan intempestibo 
mobimiento, ya ke esos animalitos suelen pasar 
esa estasidn en kompleto Feposo, Por intuisién 
komprend{ ke abiéndoles faltado las probisiones 
de boka, tanto a eyas komo a sus demfs kom- 
pafieras, abian eho el 4nimo a salir a pesar de 
la intemperie. Después de urgar por todas 
partes, al fin se enkontraron unas migajas de 
pan duro, y gustosas eharon a kofer kon su 
presiosa karga. 

Iban ya serka de su domisilio, pero en esos 
momentos aserté a pasar por ayf un ombre 
eskudlido ke presisamente andaba en buska de 
pan para sus pobres ijos, i sin pensarlo ni 
darse kuenta, aplasté kon sus pies a las inosen 
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tes ormigitas. Sigid de frente implorando la 
karidad pdblika, pero a poko tiempo, un kamién 
ke ko’ fa a toda belosidad, lo atropeyé deja4ndolo 
kasi moribundo. 

En pokos momentos todos los anelos se 
esfumaron komo el umo de un sigafo. I las 
eaperansas de soko o tanto en la madrigera 
komo en el ogar, se prolongaron, pero todo 
indtilmente. Yo me kedé pensatibo al darme 
kuenta ke la bida es una trajedia mui difisil de 
femediar. 


Perhaps you will recall the words of Isaac 
Goldberg in his The Wonder of Words (p. 
466); “We need more hardy souls, willing to 
introduce and to fight for primary changes in 
the various aspects of language, and its sym- 
bolic representations.” And we are reminded 
of the much-publicized movement for simpli- 
fied spelling in this country, for which Andrew 
Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, Brander Mat- 
thews and Mark Twain were damned or 
praised up and down the land. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
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We as citizens of a comparatively youthful 
country and civilization are accustomed to 
adjusting quickly to radical changes in our way 
of life, whether it be in kinds of food, methods 
of transportation, or types of amusement, 
and yet we have been ultra-conservative about 
any changes in spelling. It is small wonder 
then that the several sporadic attempts to sim- 
plify Spanishspellinghave made so little prog- 
ress among a people whose unifying tongue 
is closely associated with an ancient culture 
and a time-honored tradition against a con- 
servative political background. It is all the 
more worthy of note that ofri has persisted 
and spread as much as it has and for so long, 
finding its support not so much among circles 
of culture as among the rank and file of 
humble folk, who feel that it constitutes a real 
remedy for the principal obstruction to their 
mastering written Spanish. 

Univ. of Oregon Leavirr O. Wricut 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Theodore Anderason.—Onur (if I may be per- 
mitted the editorial adjective) successor as 
Associate Secretary of the MLA has been 
appointed, and we (and this is really plural) 
return to Choate in July. Tug Andersson is 
one of the most dynamic forces in the FL 
field. He comes to New York on a leave of 
absence from Yale, where he is Associate 
Director of the Master-of-Arts-in-Teaching 
Program. Interested in all phases of the FL 
Program, he has acquired special fame as an 
advocate of FLIES, and he is the author of the 
best handbook on the subject, The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953). 

FLES, 1964.—An MLA questionnaire 
survey has revealed that during 1954 ap- 
proximately 330,000 elementary school chil- 
dren (kindergarten through grade 6) were 
receiving instruction in FLs in their class- 
rooms. Most of these pupils (209,549) were 
getting their FL study directly from either 
the classroom teacher or a visiting specialist. 


For the others (119,522) the agent of instruc- 
tion was a regular radio lesson, broadcast 
into their classrooms. 

The 209,549 pupils who were being taught 
directly by the teacher were in 1,551 schools 
(1,478 public, 73 college campus or demonstra- 
tion) in 280 cities and towns of 43 states and 
the District of Columbia. Spanish was taught 
to 172,659 children in 1,109 schools in 152 
communities of 34 states and D.C.; French 
was taught to 34,049 pupils in 452 schools in 
161 communities of 35 states and D.C.; 
German was taught to 2,202 children in 62 
schools in 33 communities of 17 states and 
D.C. A small number of children were study- 
ing Italian, Latin, and Polish. All of these 
are minimum figures, for this was not an 
exhaustive survey. Many other communities 
are scheduled to start language classes in 
1955. 

Eighty per cent of these FL ventures 
began during the last three years (35 in 1952, 
93 in 1953, 100 in 1954). Only 52 of the 280 
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cities and towns were involved in 1951; 
33 in 1949; 9 in 1939. In 1939 probably 
fewer than 2,000 pupils were studying FLs in 
public elementary schools. 

The offering of FL instruction for children 
by radio is a new development. Grade-school 
Spanish has been taught via radio in Miami 
(since 1953), and televised lessons have been 
employed in Washington, D.C. (French and 
Spanish, since 1952) and Schenectady (French, 
since 1952); but these programs are under the 
supervision of the school systems concerned. 
During the fall of 1954 French and German 
essons on tape were offered by a number of 
adio stations to all principals and teachers 
interested in participating, and teachers’ 
manuals were made available. Twenty-four 
stations in 9 states offered the 14-lesson 
French series (called Visitons Mimi), and 
station directors reported an estimated 119,222 
children participants. Figures are not yet 
available on the number of towns and schools 
involved. In Kansas a 33-lesson German 
series was offered via 2 stations, and 300 
children participants were reported. [The 


full report of this survey, with commentary 
and detailed tables listing the vital facts of all 
recorded programs, will appear in Status of 


Foreign Language Study in American Elemen- 
tary Schools, 1964, by Kenneth Mildenberger. 
Copies may be secured at no charge by writing 
the Committee on FL Teaching, Office of 
Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C.] 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LINGUITS- 
TICS, FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


[This bibliographical statement, answering 
questions often put to the MLA staff, was 
written especially for FL Bulletin No. 32 by 
Professor William G. Moulton of Cornell 
University. It represents the consensus of the 
Committee on the Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and is, 
therefore, as authoritative a statement as 
the FL Program can obtain for the profession 
on this timely subject.] 

During recent years language teachers 
have heard a great many claims about the 
importance of linguistics in language teaching. 
It is true that, during the last thirty years or 
so, many useful and rather exact techniques 
have been developed for the analysis and 
description of languages, and along with them 
have come many new attitudes toward 
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language in general. Some of this must 
obviously have a bearing on language teaching. 
Yet when the hard pressed language teacher 
tries to learn something about this new 
science of linguistics, he finds it exasperatingly 
hard to do so. If he asks a linguistics colleague 
for an opinion on the recent popular books 
on language (some of which have been real 
best sellers), he is told that they will give him 
no idea whatever of what has really been 
going on in the science. If he asks whether 
he should read one of the classic books by a 
linguist, such as Leonard Bloomfield’s 
Language (New York, 1933), he is told that 
in parts it is excruciatingly hard to read, and 
that it is out of date anyhow. Having been 
rebuffed on both points, all but the most 
heroic language teachers will give the matter 
up then and there. Linguists will then go on 
muttering about people who don't want to 
learn about what they are teaching, and 
language teachers will go on muttering about 
people who have a science so extraordinary 
that it can’t be explained to outsiders. 

What has caused this woeful lack of com- 
munication between linguists and language 
teachers? The explanation lies primarily in 
the present condition of linguistics: it is in a 
state of extremely rapid growth and develop- 
ment. There are so many new things to say 
and describe that, when linguists write, they 
write for one another rather than for outsiders. 
And what they wrote last year may now be 
outdated by something that just appeared 
last month. Nevertheless, out of this welter 
of unreadable and seemingly transitory 
material which the linguists produce there 
has already emerged a large body of principles, 
attitudes, and techniques which are by now 
firmly established and show no signs whatever 
of going out of date. Most of these things 
have been put down on paper in an easily 
readable form. The purpose of this brief 
bibliography is to list a few works of this 
type. They fall quite naturally into two 
classes: those which deal with linguistics 
as a discipline, and those which deal with 
the application of linguistics to language 
teaching. 

Linguistics. general introduction to 
descriptive linguistics that covers the field 
quite well and is at the same time entirely 
readable is: Eugene A. Nida, Learning a 
Foreign Language: A Handbook for Miasion- 
aries (Committee on Missionary Personnel of 
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the Foreign Missions Division of the National 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. xi, 237 pp. Paper bound $1.50, 
cloth bound $2.00). Nida starts off with three 
chapters which will certainly appeal to the 
language teacher: “Languages can and must 
be learned,” ‘Principles of language learning,” 
and “Ways of learning a foreign language.” 
He then goes on to diseuss phonetics, pho- 
nemics, morphology, syntax, and meaning. 
His remarks are of course addressed to the 
missionary who suddenly finds himself faced 
with the problem of learning some exotic 
language for which no textbook materials 
exist. Even so, a teacher of French, Spanish, 
or German will find here much that can be of 
interest and value. 

The language teacher who wishes a really 
comprehensive treatment of linguistics will 
soon be able to consult H. A. Gleason, Jr., 
Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
in late April 1955 (ca. 400 pp., ca. $4.50). 
This is a thorough, up-to-date work, written 
for use with foreign missionary students, but 
entirely suitable both for college classes in 
linguistics and for the serious general reader. 
It is technical in spots (as it should be), but 
not so much so that the general reader cannot 
handle it with a little effort. 

Two further books on general linguistics 
can be recommended to language teachers. 
The first is Edward Sapir, Language: An 
Introduction to the Study of Speech (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921; reprinted 1939. 
vii, 258 pp. $3.00). This is a highly readable, 
non-technical treatment of the subject, and 
is particularly valuable in giving the linguist’s 
attitudes toward language. Because it was 
written so long ago, it obviously does not 
include the analytical techniques that have 
been developed largely during the last 25 to 
30 years. Nevertheless, within its limitations 
and because of its readability, it was and 
remains a classic. The second book is John B. 
Carroll, The Study of Language: A Survey of 
Linguistics and Related Disciplines in America 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953. 
xi, 289 pp. $4.75.). This has the added per- 
spective that comes when such a book is 
written by an outsider to the field. (Carroll is 
a psychologist.) After a survey of linguistics 
itself, the book discusses its relation to 
psychology, the social sciences, philosophy, 
education (including second-language teach- 
ing), and communication engineering. 
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Linguistics and language teaching. The above 
books will certainly satisfy any initial thirst 
for a knowledge of linguistics. None of them, 
however, suggests specifically how the lan- 
guage teacher can apply these new principles 
and techniques to the actual classroom situa- 
tion. Suggestions of this type have not yet been 
written down for the modern languages most 
commonly taught in this country; but they 
have fortunately been spelled out in consider- 
able detail for the teaching of English to for- 
eigners, and in part even for the teaching of 
Latin. We find them in the following works: 

Charise C. Fries, Teaching and Learning 
English as a Foreign Language (Publications 
of the English Language Institute, Univ. of 
Michigan, No. 1; Ann Arbor: Univ. of Mich- 
igan Press, 1945. vii, 153 pp. $1.75). This 
contains a wealth of theoretical and practical 
information on the application of linguistics to 
language teaching and learning. Since it 
deals with English, it can be read with profit 
by all foreign language teachers in this coun- 
try, no matter what their language specialty. 
Indeed, the fact that it is concerned with 
English will perhaps make it even more 
revealing. 

Selected Articles from Language Learning, 
Series I: English as a Foreign Language 
(Language Learning, 1522 Rackham Building, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1953. 
211 pp. $1.90). Reprinted here are forty 
short articles and reviews which appeared in 
the first four volumes of the journal Language 
Learning during the years 1948-53. They are 
all clearly presented and easy to read, and 
cover a wide range of topics: language learning, 
language teaching, grammar, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and testing. Since they are aimed 
at an audience of non-specialists, some of 
them may sound like restatements of the 
obvious; but even this can be salutory. 
Others represent really new techniques in 
language teaching, such as the article by 
Reed, Lado, and Shen on ‘The Importance 
of the Native Languige in Foreign Language 
Learning, Part I: The System of Significant 
Sounds” (pp. 121-127). Still others, like W. 
Freeman Twaddell’s “Meanings, Habits, and 
Rules” (pp. 13-21), can be recommended for 
just plain intellectual stimulation. 

Waldo E. Sweet, “A Linguistie Approach 
to the Teaching of Latin,” Language Learning, 
IV (1951-52), 42-53. This article is particu- 
larly useful for showing how linguistic prin- 
ciples have often been violated in the teaching 
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of Latin. English signalizes the subject-object 
relationship almost exclusively through word 
order; Latin signalizes it almost exclusively 
through declensional endings. The teacher who 
was so delighted with the better performance 
of her students after she had put ail the Latin 
subjects and objects into English word order 
was actually doing her students the worst 
possible disservice—all through a well inten- 
tioned ignorance of linguistics. Other stim- 
ulating articles by the same author on the 
teaching of Latin are: “The Horizontal 
Approach,” Classical Weekly, XLIII (1950), 
118-121; “Latin without a Dictionary,” 
Classical Outlook, XXVIII (1950), 28-30; 
and “The Key Difficulty in First Year Latin,” 
The Independent School Bulletin, May 1951. 

For a full-scale application of linguistic 
principles, plus some original and remarkably 
sound pedagogy, the language teacher may 
wish to look finally at the following delightful 
little book: 

Waldo FE. Sweet et al., Experimental 
Materials, Book One (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1953. 243, lv. pp. $1.00). 
This beginner’s textbook in Latin, for school 
and college students, makes extraordinarily 
interesting and stimulating use of linguistic 
principles. It contains a sprightly introduc- 
tion (“How Languages Work’’) and, as a 
necessary part of any such book, a summary of 
English grammar (pp. iii-xxi). It is not yet 
available for general classroom use (only in 
specially selected places), but examination 
copies can be obtained from the University of 
Michigan Press. 


U.S. Air Force Academy.—Temporarily 
established at Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, 
Colo., and expecting its first class of 300 
cadets on 11 July, it will eventually move to 
its permanent location near Colorado Springs. 
According to its proposed curriculum— “the 
result of 5 years of continuous study” with 
the aid of ‘‘some 60 selected civilian educators”’ 
—FL study will not be required of all cadets 
but “will be offered to only those cadets who 
demonstrate aptitude or a strong personal 
desire for such study. For the remainder of 
the class a course in aircraft design is con- 
templated. It may later prove desirable to 
set aside this time in the Senior year for a 
number of elective subjects appropriate to 
the mission of the Academy.” The cadets with 
the “strong personal desire” to communicate 
with some of the people they will later be 
flying to encounter in foreign lands will be 


Offered, in their senior year, 7 hours of class- 
room work per week. We find these facts in 
the 1954-55 catalogue of the Academy, pages 
27 and 31. If you are prompted to call them 
to the attention of your senator and congress- 
man and the editor of your local newspaper, 
you will of course mention the additional fact 
that every cadet at West Point and every 
midshipman at Annapolis is required to 
study an FL. The intensive course proposed 
for the Air Force Academy actually involves 
more hours (221) than do the 2 years of work 
required at the other academies, and we think 
the new institution has the right idea in 
putting the FL study in the final year; but 
can it be that our future air commanders 
have less need of FLs than their army and 
navy counter-parts? They will be grounded, 
linguistically speaking, unless they are well 
grounded linguistically. 

High School Certification—Ohio,- Until last 
December the requirement for teachers of 
English was 15 college semester hours; for 
teachers of FLs, 15 hours with 2 units of 
high school credit as a prerequisite, Now the 
requirement for English teachers is 24 hours; 
for FI, teachers, 20 hours, plus the 2 high 
school units. The case for FLs was admirably 


presented by James B. Tharp (College of 
Education, Ohio State University). Among the 
20 hours that must after this year be presented 
for certification, 6 to & should be in the 


civilization and literature of the foreign 
country, 12 to 14 in “language command.” 
Behind these simple facts are untold hours 
of committee work and individual effort by 
professionally-minded people, to whom go 
our sincere congratulations on a mission 
accomplished. 

Foreign Children's Books.—-Selected,  il- 
lustrated foreign children’s books can now be 
easily purchased by libraries and schools. 
Pass the news along to libraries and schools 
in your area. The plan making this possible 
was developed by the International Relations 
Committee (chairman, Maxine LaBounty, 
D.C. Public Library) of the American Library 
Association’s Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. Many librarians have 
long sought ways of allowing American 
children to get acquainted with books read 
and loved by children of other countries, and 
they have now come up with a practical 
answer. 

The Package Library of Foreign Children's 
Booka (69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, Long 
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Island, New York 75) makes available for 
purchase in the U. 8S. packages of such books 
in several languages or in a single language. 
The three packages in mixed languages already 
available are priced at $10, $25, and $50. 
Each includes books in French, German, and 
Italian; the $25 package also includes books 
in Danish and Spanish; the $50 one, books in 
all these plus Norwegian, Polish, and Swedish. 
For $15 one may purchase a package in a 
single language (all the above, plus Dutch or 
Finnish). 

All books included in any package—and 
any substitutions which may have to be 
made—are carefully selected by members of 
the International Relations Committee of 
this ALA Division, librarians with extensive 
experience in selection of children’s books in 
many languages. Each book is selected with 
library standards and needs in mind; illustra- 
tion, design, and literary value are all con- 
sidered. 

The ALA release (October) on this plan 
said in parts: “The reasons for making 
foreign children’s books generally available 
for American children are several. The books 
add to knowledge and understanding of the 
nation whence they come. They increase 
acquaintance with the literature of the coun- 


try represented. They help our boys and girls 
to recognize and appreciate the classics and 
other books we have borrowed from other 


nations through translation, and also to 
identify the universal stories, the folk stories 
especially, which are the common heritage 
of many nations. These attractive books are 
interesting to beginning students of a language 
and, perhaps more important, they stimulate 
very young children and their older brothers 
and sisters to wish to learn languages. When 
a school or library is visited by adults who 
know one of the languages of the foreign 
books, children and teachers often share an 
unforgettable experience. Such a contact may 
be the beginning of rewarding contacts with 
families and individuals of varying nationality 
and culture backgrounds. ... These books 
will become a strengthening bond with other 
countries if they are used imaginatively and 
vigorously, worn out, discarded and replaced. 
It is hoped that 1955 will see a nucleus collec- 
tion of foreign children’s books in thousands 
of U. 8. libraries and schools, and that every 
succeeding year will see an increasing number 
of outstanding foreign children’s books avail- 
able to U. 8. children.” 
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We have a stake in this; let’s spread the 
word. Lists and additional data are available 
on request to the Package Library (address 
above). 

Schools of Education.The most readable, 
most helpful discussion we have ever seen 
on the tensions between the “professional 
educators” and the “liberal arts” people was 
published in the ACLS Newsletter, Vol. v, 
No. 2 (no date, but August 1954). You may 
have a copy of this issue—or a subscription 
to the Newsletter—just for the asking (1219 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). The 
article is a report to the Council of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, prepared 
by Francis Keppel, Howard M. Jones, and 
Robert Ulich. It is a historical analysis of the 
conflict, ending with constructive proposals. 

How to Get Frustrated.—Just in case some 
FL teachers are still unfrustrated—or not 
feeling frustrated enough—we proffer a little 
friendly advice on achieving maximum results. 
1. Expect better pronunciation, grammar, 
syntax, and spelling in the FL than your 
students now exhibit in their use of English. 
(You can lift mere frustration to exquisite 
torture by the simple device of assuming a 
knowledge of English-Latin grammatical 
terminology.) 2. Expect students with no 
interest in developing an English vocabulary 
to acquire a foreign one quickly and eagerly. 
4. Exhaust yourself on repetitive drill instead 
of getting a tape-recorder that can do this 
essential work better than you can. 4. Expect 
literary appreciation and critical subtlety of 
students whose taste in English ranges from 
comic books to science fiction. 5. Keep the 
subject matter of the FL course as remote as 
possible from the known interests of your 
students. 

Assertion and Proof.—Speaking of frustra- 
tions, we've developed a few, just from sitting 
between FL teachers who assert values for 
FL study that are attainable only if deliber- 
ately and intelligently worked for (as they 
are not by many FL teachers) and, on the 
other hand, “professional educators’ who 
stubbornly demand of us “scientific proof’ 
of facts about FL study that have been proved 
in the experience or observation of countless 
people over countless years, and disproved 
searcely ever. Does FL study improve one’s 
English? Not necessarily, but it can if the 
FL teacher makes this an objective and goes 
about it with skill. Do children before 10 
learn an FL more easily, and with truer accent, 
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than older children or adults? Look about you, 
dear scientifically-minded friends, and listen— 
if you are capable—to the bilingual prattle 
of millions of kids throughout the world, 
including those in more than 250 American 
communities, 

Newsworthiness.__Is there another country 
on earth where news stories on the activities 
of its diplomats contain mention of the fact 
that they speak the language of the country 
to which they are accredited or to which they 
are sent on an official mission? Notice that 
this is a feature of American news whenever 
it can be included. We were reminded of the 
phenomenon last Sept. when we read in the 
New York Times that Henry F. Holland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, “speaks fluent Spanish” and 
spent 4 hours talking with President Perén of 
Argentina. 

Modern FLs in a Modern Curriculum.— 
[Following are excerpts from an address by 
Hollis L. Caswell, President of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, before the 


AATF, 29 December 1954] “There is an 
urgent national need to be met. The first, 
requirement in meeting this need is develop- 
ment of a broad background of understanding 
of other cultures by our people generally. The 


second requirement is the development of 
high-level competence, by a selected group 
who possess special interest and aptitude, in 
communication skills and in intimate knowl- 
edge of the cultures of all the major nations 
of the world. This is an essential national re- 
source for the future. Meeting these require- 
ments in a short time is a task of great pro- 
portions to which schools and colleges must 
make the major contribution. 

“It is my judgment that this situation is 
such as to call for a thorough review of tradi- 
tional attitudes in our country toward the 
teaching of modern FLs and of the place they 
should occupy in the curriculum. In the past 
there has been quite general recognition of 
their cultural value for the individual student 
but little disposition to view them as con- 
tributing to a national resource of essential 
importance. Now it becomes clear that 
national welfare and safety are directly 
affected by failure or success in developing 
attitudes and skills which are major objec- 
tives of teaching modern F Ls... . 

“First, and most important, in my judgment, 
is the necessity of increasing the competence 
of many teachers of FLs. A teacher who does 


not know a language well himself cannot 
possibly do a respectable job of teaching 

Poor instruction is worse than no instruction 
at all in FLs.... You should encourage the 
wider use of functional tests of language 
competence as a basis for certification; you 
should stimulate programs that involve 
study abroad; you should take steps to 
develop understanding of reasonable per- 
formance standards by school administrators, 
state department of education officials, and 
teachers of language themselves. .. . 

“I favor providing opportunities for 
children in the intermediate grades to have 
experience with an FL... . For those children 
who develop interest that persists and who 
have reasonable aptitude I favor the provision 
of opportunity for continued study extending 
through secondary school and college. With 
this plan many students would have oppor- 
tunity to study a language for 8 to 10 years. . . 
Since {liberal arts) colleges serve selected 
student bodies which by no means represent a 
cross section of all youth, and since the 
dominant objective is the achievement of a 
liberal education, it seems reasonable to me 
to hold that FLs have a distinctive contribu- 
tion to make to the education of all their 
students. .. . 

“T believe student interest and achievement 
in FLs frequently have suffered because of 
over-emphasis on either a grammatical or a 
reading approach. . . . It seems desirable to me 
to approach the teaching of languages with a 
communication emphasis....In the earlier 
phases of study, range of expression is more 
important than accuracy....FL instruction 
suffers from putting too great emphasis 
too early on the objective of literary appre- 
ciation. From my observation the achieve- 
ment of literary appreciation, even through 
the medium of one’s native tongue, is an 
objective that presents great difficulty for 
most students....In an FL this is a goal 
that is far more difficult of accomplishment. 
It is my judgment that it is wise to relate 
instruction in an FL to common experience 
and contemporary matters until the student 
is well advanced... . 

“It is my belief that the national stake is 
such that efforts should be made to establish 
some agency comparable to the National 
Science Foundation to encourage and support 
study of FLs and cultures... .Our national 
welfare calls for the rapid development of 
resources in this area.... Freedom itself 
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may well depend on our vision of what 
{our country’s world] role requires and our 
ability to interpret it in practical courses of 
action.” 

Ohio—Last summer Mary Weld Coates 
surveyed the FL situation in its public high 
schools during 1953-54. Of 1,139 schools, 
619 or 54.4 percent (with a pupil enrollment 
of 153,611) had no modern FL study. In 429 
(37.7 percent) there was Latin only; in 190 
(16.7 percent), no FL, ancient or modern. 
Ohio state requirements for a high-sehool 
charter include the offering of | or 2 units of 
FL study, but the offering is clearly not always 
accepted (if always made). However, Latin 
is studied in 801 high schools, Spanish 336, 
French 291, German 56, Polish 1. During 
1953-54 only 34 schools in the state were 
teaching 4 F Le (85 were teaching 3; 264, 2). 

Illinois.-It is true, but misleading, to say 
that 10 FLs are taught in its public schools. 
Of approximately 1,000 FL teachers, one 
teaches Bohemian, another Swedish; 2 offer 
Hebrew, 2 Greek, 5 Polish, and 11 Italian. 
But most Illinois youngsters who study an 
FL learn either Latin (417 teachers, 120 
with complete programs) or Spanish (412 
teachers, 236 with complete programs). 
French has only 185 teachers (62 with com- 
plete programs) and German 64 (39 with 
complete programs). 

College FL Enrollment.—The Crofts survey 
of 600 colleges last fall showed enrollment 
in German up 5.5 percent, Spanish 5.0 
percent, French 4.3 percent (an overall 
increase of 4.8 percent as compared with 2.6 
percent in the fall of 1953). 

FL  Records.—Write to the Lorraine 
Music Co. (39-86 47th St., Long Island City 
4, N. Y.) for their latest, 19-page catalogue 
of French, German, and Spanish records 
(songs, drama, poetry), all available with 
verbatim text. This company also handles 
sheet music, postcards, and magazines from 
France, costume postcards from Spain, and 
sells the Assimil home-study record courses 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian ($55.50 plus postage). 

Mademoiselle.”"—-Look up its January 
issue, which has a long article by Virginia 
Voss entitled “It’s a Wonderful College 
Because It Does a Lot with Languages.” Full 
of advice for high school girl graduates, it 
gives specific information about many col- 
leges, large and small. Not being a girl 
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graduate, we liked some of the general 
comment. Samples: “You may not know 
where you want to go, but you do know you 
want to speak the language when you get 
there.... Without getting statistical about 
it, it’s obvious that isolationism, linguistic or 
otherwise, is no longer a popular word.” And 
on language labs: “They won’t work miracles 
though—it still depends a lot on what’s 
between the earphones.” 

Janitor.—It happened in Los Angeles. A 
Cuban lady visiting there went into a depart- 
ment store recently, intent on doing about 
$1,000 worth of shopping. She couldn’t speak 
English and couldn’t find a clerk who under- 
stood her. In desperation the management 
located one of the janitors, who spoke Spanish, 
and he racked up the biggest sale of the week. 

Documentary Films.—Just by paying trans- 
portation costs you may borrow any of TWA’s 
16 mm sound films in color showing a flight to 
a foreign country. The “Flight to” France and 
Spain are 12-minute films; those to Germany 
and Italy, 18-minute. There are others. Write 
to your nearest TWA office. 

Trade in Latin America.—Says a Caracas 
businessman, “If you inquire in France, the 
U.S., Great Britain, and Germany about 
buying machinery, the Frenchman doesn’t 
answer, the U.S. company sends a catalogue, 
the Briton assures you his product is the best, 
and 2 Germans show up and ask, ‘Where 
do we put it?”” What’s more, they ask it in 
good Spanish or Portuguese. Result: West 
Germany pushed its 1954 exports to Latin 
America to about the $500,000,000 mark 
(prewar record, $200,000,000 plus). 

College-Bound Minority?.—You have heard 
it airily dismissed from consideration by 
advocates of the child-centered or community- 
centered curriculum or of education for all 
American youth. Why should the high-school 
eater to this “small minority”? Down with 
English, foreign languages, and mathematics; 
up with language arts, domestic science, and 
driver education! Well, this “minority” 
increased over 10 per cent in the last 3 years 
until it is today a majority! Last fall, 50.4 
percent of secondary-school graduates were 
enrolled in college. This growth is not at all 
generally known, and it is of fundamental 
importance not only to FL advocates but to 
all advocates of education. Here are the docu- 
mented figures for each year for which com- 
plete data are available: 
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1 Toby Oxtoby et al, “Enrollment and Graduation Trends: From Grade School to Ph.D.,” 


School and Society (11 Oct. 1952), 76.1973.225-231. 


* Tables 143, 145, Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 74th ed. Washington, 1953, Enrollments are 


for the fall term only. 


* Table 14, Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, and Degrees, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the U. 8., 1948-50. USOE. Washington, 1952. Enrollments are for the full academic 


year. 


‘Ronald B. Thompson, Estimating College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970. Report to the 
Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 1953, p. 18. 
*William A. Jaracz, ‘1954 Fall College Enrollment,’ Higher Education (January 1955), 
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The Forgotten Village. 1941. 67 min. Black 
and White. Distr.: Brandon Films, Inc., 200 
W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. Apply for rental. 
Evaluator: Ruth Nixon, Wisconsin State 
College, LaCrosse, Wise. The story of this 
film is by John Steinbeck, with commentary 
in English by Burgess Meredith. It is the 
story of a small Mexican village and of young 
Juan Diego and his family, simply told and 
beautifully photographed. In the village, when 
Juan’s young brother becomes ill, the Wise 
Woman calls it “from the bitter airs” and 
proceeds to prescribe chants and lotions, 
turning the people against the village teacher, 
who insists it is a disease from the well water. 
Juan Diego pleads for medical help but the 
villagers refuse, insisting on the cures of their 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or off- 
ers to review films should be sent to Professor 
Sanchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Conducted by SAncuez* 


ancestors. The tremendous problem of the 
few trying to enlighten the many is poignantly 
told in this film. It could well be shown in a 
sociology or geography class as well as in 
Spanish language classes. It should leave the 
viewer with a better appreciation of how 
difficult it is to reach all the people even in 
one Latin American country, to spread even 
an elementary education into the mountainous 
villages, to overcome superstition and primitive 
beliefs. Highly recommended. 


The Republic of Guatemala, 22 min. Color. 
Distr. International Film Bureau (57 Kast 
Jackson Blvd.), Chicago 4. Rental: $2.50. 
Evaluation Committee: Dorothy 8. Walker 
(Chairman), Marguerite Carnal, Marge Florio, 
all of Lyons Twp. H. 8. La Grange, II. 
Available with Spanish sound track, which 
the committee recommends, especially for 
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Spanish classes in elementary and high schools. 
Major purpose of the film: to show Guate- 
malan culture, customs, and manners, for 
history and geography classes. Sound and 
photography are excellent; content will give 
viewers a better understanding of the people 
of Guatemala. Highly recommended. 


Spanish Influence in the United States. 
1948. Black and White, and Color. Producer: 
Coronet Films, Chicago. Sale: B & W: $55; 
Color: $110. Evaluation Committee: Marfa 
F. Carroll (Chairman), Mt. Vernon Seminary; 
Roberta M. Olds, American Univ.; and Sister 
Mary Samuel, C. 8. C., Holy Cross Academy, 
all of Washington, D. C. Suitable for elemen- 
tary and high schools. Excellent sound and 
photography. Can be used very effectively in 
classes dealing with history, geography, and 
also for pure entertainment. It gives a graphic 
presentation of the impact of Spanish archi- 
tecture, language, customs, and music in 
the Southwest and in Florida. Two children, 
Dolores and Don, discuss Spanish people, 
their customs, dress, and architecture. The 
brother tells his sister of the conquerors, 
missions, haciendas, horses brought to 


America by the Spaniards, sheep and long- 


horn cows. The ranch, patio, furniture, all 
typically Spanish, are shown. The children 
finally realize that their own home is of the 
same type of architecture (arches, tiled roof, 
stucco exterior, patio) and they are pleased 
to know more about the Spanish people and 
their homes. The scenes move along quickly 
and are presented with very clear explanations. 


Highlands of the Andes. 1948, 20 min. 
Black and White. Distr. United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., NY 19. Apply for purchase 
or rental rates. Evaluation Committee: 
Avis Weir (Chairman), Stephen F. Austin 
Jr. H. S.; Cora Russell, Amarillo H. 8., Mrs. 
Stewart M. Scott, Nixon Jr. H. 8., all of 
Amarillo, Texas. Recommended for elemen- 
tary and H. &. use for its clear sound, good 
photography, good comments, and even for 
the weird music of the natives. Can be used 
with great success in geography and history 
classes. An interesting geographical film with 
a historical background. Shows the present- 
day Inca descendants in the highlands of 
Peru. Opens with scenes of modern Lima, then 
turns to the more primitive sections of the 
country, following a train that winds up 
perilously around the peaks of the Peruvian 
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Andes. Seenes from the hard life of the 
Indian inhabitants, many of them working 
in mines and copper smelting plants, others 
engaged in farming, some raising herds of 
llamas, spinning wool, threshing wheat by 
primitive methods, and diversions of the 
Indians, which are primarily limited to their 
religious ceremonies. Market day in a small 
village with views of Inca stone masonry. 
Perhaps too much poverty and not enough of 
the beauty of country. Color photography 
would be much more attractive. 


Sed de amor. 9) min. Black and White. 
Distr.: Hoffberg Productions, 362 W. 44th St., 
NY 36. Apply for rental rates. Evaluation 
Committee: Jennie L. Alessi (Chairman), Iron- 
dequoit H. 8.; D. Lincoln Canfield, Univ. of 
Rochester; Margaret Wojuouski, Brighton 
H. S., all of Rochester, N. Y. A rather 
old film whose sound track and photography 
were only fair. Should be used only in ad- 
vanced classes in college, since the Spanish 
narrative and even the plot are for advanced 
mature persons. Concerns a young Cuban girl 
who returns to Havana from school in the 
United States when notified that her banker 
father has committed suicide. She marries an 
older man who suffers an attack on their 
wedding night and becomes a bed-ridden 
invalid. She meets a young neighbor while 
horseback riding and falls in love with him. 
The husband becomes aware of the “other 
man” and dies after conveniently taking an 
overdose of pills, just at the moment when 
the young wife decides to return to him. 


Men of Tomorrow. 23 min. Color. Distr. The 
Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Sale: Color: $100; Black and White: $30. 
Evaluation Committee: Mildred L. Jarret 
(Chairman), John Adams H. 8., Cleveland; 
Isabelle S. Latta, Shaw H. &., Cleveland; 
Lucille Mercer, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. Father James Manning, an 
American priest, runs a home for neglected 
boys in a school in Talea, in central Chile. 
More than furnishing food, shelter, and 
clothing to his protegés, Father Manning’s 
aims are to mold these delinquents into good 
citizens of tomorrow through moral training, 
religion, self-government, and working and 
playing together in the home which is called 
“La ciudad de los hombres de mafana.” 
The film is excellent, beautifully photographed 
in color, but it shows little of Chile and is not 
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recommended for classes in Spanish, unless 
a Spanish version is available. It is a film on 
juvenile delinquency. 


La aventura hipica. 75 min. Black and 
White. Distr. Hoffberg Productions, 362 W. 
44th St., NY 36. Apply for rental rates. 
Evaluation Committee: Lois H. Boggs 
(Chairman), Leon H.S.; O. E. Pérez, Florida 
State Univ.; Heberto Lacayo, Florida State 
Univ., all of Tallahassee. An old picture, 
in pretty bad state of preservation, with poor 
sound and only fair photography. Perhaps 
other editions give better results. The print 
previewed produced unfavorable impression 
on all three members of the committee. It 
tells the story of a race track jockey hero who, 
cocky with success, is duped by a playboy 
into night life and country club dissipation. 
Down and out, starving, he returns, his 
sweetheart rehabilitates him with the help of 
the playboy and gets him back to the tracks, 
but not as a jockey. His good break comes 
when the jockey who succeeded him is caught 
throwing the races, and they decide to let him 
run again. 


Maria Candelaria. 102 min. Black and 
White. Distr. Clasa-Mohme, 501 Soledad 
St., San Antonio, Texas. Apply for rental 
rates. Evaluation Committee: Profs. Fred O. 
Ellison (Chairman), John Van Horne, and 
J. Gerald Marlek, all of the Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana. powerful melodramatic story 
starring Dolores del Rfo and Pedro Armen 
daériz, well-known Mexican actors. This film 
presents an accurate historical and social 
treatment of one segment of life in Mexico in 
the early years of this century. It is the story 
of a beautiful Indian girl whose mother was 
stoned to death to pay for her sins and evil 
reputation in town. This disgrace is passed on 
to the daughter, Marfa Candelaria, who can 
barely make a living in her home town. She 
tries in vain to sell flowers in Xochimileo to 
pay her debts. Storekeeper Don Damidn to 
whom she owes money, tries to take advantage 
of her, but she loves Lorenzo Rafael. Lupe, 
who also loves Lorenzo, aids don Damidn in 
ruining Marfa Candelaria when he fails to 
achieve his purpose. Lupe and don Damidén 
kill Marfa’s most valuable possession, a pit. 
Marfa falls sick of malaria, but don Damfan 
refuses to sell her quinine. Lorenzo steals the 
medicine, but he is arrested, Marfa Candelaria 
poses for a local painter, but when the towns 
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people see her likeness to her mother, they 
stone her to death after burning down her 
hut. 

The print used in the previewing of this 
film was in horrible condition and the com- 
mittee as a whole was much disturbed. How- 
ever, students seemed to enjoy the story. 
Acting was excellent and the film achieves 
occasional effects of genuine artistry. 


Un viaje a México, 12 min. Color. Producer: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. Sale: $100. Evaluation Committee: 
Kathleen A. Easling, McGuffey Lab. School 
(Chairman); Marcy Powell, Miami Univ., 
Carl R. Garnett, Stewart H. 8., all of Oxford, 
Ohio. This film is a Spanish version of Airplane 
Trip to Mexico. Two young American boys, 
with their mother and little sister, fly to 
Mazatlan, where they swim, go horseback 
riding, sightseeing, eat Mexican meals, visit a 
Mexican family, shop, ete. The Spanish 
narrative is slow and clear, and a practical 
vocabulary is used throughout. Students 
with rudimentary knowledge of Spanish can 
easily follow and understand the narrative. 
One member said: “Excellent educational 
film,’’ and “there is a need for more such 
films.”’ Designed to teach spoken Spanish, 
geography, history, customs and manners, 
and even Spanish grammar. The photography 
is excellent. 


’ 


Glimpses of Colorful Portugal. 1954. 20 
min. Color. Distr. Films of the Nations, 
62 W. 45th St., NY 36. Rental: B & W: 
$2.25; Color: $4.50; Sale: B & W: $75; 
Color? Evaluation Committee: Wm. P. 
Dismukes (Chairman), Mrs. Grace Morrison, 
Henry Y. Wilson, all of Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables. A very attractive travel film, 
especially recommended for culture, enter- 
tainment, customs and manners, and geog- 
raphy. The choice of subject matter was 
excellent. Superb photography and sound. 
Recommended for elementary and high 
schools. Shows the outstanding scenic attrac- 
tions of Portugal and samples of Portugese 
arts and crafts, customs and costumes, and 
music. Much action and life, showing people 
engaged in daily occupations, giving glimpses 
of local fiestas, etc. 


School for Farmers. 25 min. Color and Black 
and White. Prod. Kenco Films. Distr. Mary- 
knoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York. Free 
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loan. Sale: Color: $100; B & W: $30. Evalua- 
tion Committee: Sister Mary Janet, O. P. 
(Chairman); Sister Mary St. Majella, B. V. 
M., and Rev. Edward Charest, all of Alleman 
H. 8., Rock Island, Ill. Designed and recom- 
mended by the committee for elementary 
schools for its cultural and geographic content. 
The color version previewed has good pho- 
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tography and sound track. It is a film in- 
tended to present the contributions and work 
of the Missionairies in the development and 
improvement of farming methods in Chile, 
especially among young boys. It shows the 
need for education and how the economy of 
the country and standards of living will be 
raised thereby. Highly recommended. 


Conducted by the Epiror 


Popularizing modern languages.—Prof. 
Mario Pei, of Columbia University, is writing 
a series of articles for Holiday in which he 
will instruct the magazine’s readers on some 
of the fine points of foreign languages. The 
series will take up French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German. The first article, on French, 
appears in the March issue. It treats the 
origin of the language, gives a short descrip- 
tion of pronunciation, followed by a number 
of expressions of use to tourists. The style is 
witty, as Prof. Pei’s writings always are, while 
the content—within its necessary limitation 
of scope— is quite practical. 

G. T. C. 


“Bodas de sangre” at Albion College.— 
On December 10 and 11 the Albion College 
Players presented Garefa Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding as their annual mid-winter produc- 
tion. It was directed by James W. Brock, the 
music was prepared by David Strickler, and 
Prof. Isolda Henninger took the principal 
role of the Mother. 

2. & 


Boner.— Professor A. M. Withers of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute tells us that back in the 
1920's he read, in some Spanish periodical 
(Espafia, maybe), an article by Unamuno 
entitled, with a clear but mistaken allusion to 
Hamlet’s dying words, ‘“E] reposo es silencio.” 


El Farol.—This bi-monthly review, con- 
taining excellent poems, stories, and articles, is 
beautifully illustrated with photographs and 
reproductions of paintings. Teachers wishing 
single copies free should write at once to Creole 
Petroleum Corp., Room 6600, Empire State 
Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Journals for Sale.—John T. Reid (American 
Embassy, Madrid, Spain) offers, cheap, the 
following: Revista de las Indias, nos. 1-12, 
14-18, 20-28, 30-34, 37-38 (Dec. 1938- 
Feb. 1942); Revista theroamericana, nos. 1-9, 
11, 13-14, 16-27. 


FLES in Wisconsin.—-The University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division has published 
a short pamphlet giving Wisconsin’s opinions 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools, ideas distilled from the 
conference held in Madison in March of last 
year. 50 cents; Bookstore, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Extn. Div., Madison 6. 

SF. 


Bibliography of Contemporary Spanish 
Literature.—The Bibliography Committee 
of Spanish Group V, Modern Language 
Association, has published its first set of 
listings, for the year 1953. “...in photo- 
offset, (it) contains 522 entries concerning 
some 600 books and articles, plus about 150 
reviews. A number of prize-winning books are 
listed, and 78 entries deal with Catalan 
literature. With a few exceptions the works 
were published in 1953 and the authors are 
of the twentieth century.” Since the com- 
mittee had to spend a great deal of time in 
organizational work, the listings are com- 
paratively few. If the project is continued, the 
number of items should be much larger for 
1954. 50 cents; Cont. Span. Bibliog., Box 
773, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Catalan language in Spain.— According 
to a memorandum presented before the 
Eighth General Conference of UNESCO, 
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Franco's government is continuing to suppress 
the use of Catalan, contrary to the tenets of 
UNESCO, even after two years as a mem- 
ber of that body. The memorandum, an 
addition to a similar one presented in 1952, 
maintains that there is an official ban on the 
teaching of Catalan, on the publication of 
books and periodicals in that language, on the 
use of it anywhere in official documents, 
street names, songs etc. The committee that 
drew up the petition is composed of Pau 
(Pablo) Casals, J. M. Batista i Roca, Josep 
Carner, L. Nicolau D’Olwer, R. Patxot i 
Jubert, August Pi Sunyer, M. Serra i Moret, 
P. Bosch i Gimpera. 

G. T. C. 


Latin-American Festival at Texas Christian 
Univ.—The principal event of the two- 
weeks festival in December was the first 
production, in English translation, of Rodolfo 
Usigli’s historical drama dealing with Maxi- 
milian and Carlota, Crown of Shadows, 
played to capacity houses for seven perform- 
ances at T. C. U.’s Little Theatre. On Decem- 
ber 5, Mr. Usigli delivered a lecture, “The 
Theatre in Mexico.” On the same program 
Carleton I. Calkin, Chairman of the Art 
Department of T. C. U., spoke on Latin- 
American art. There was a program of con- 
temporary Latin-American chamber music and 
an exhibit of Latin-American paintings lent 
by the Pan-American Union. 


MLA Spanish IV Committee for Bibliog- 
raphy and Research.—The reconstituted Com- 
mittee is as follows: G. Arnold Chapman 
(University of California at Berkeley), 
Bernardo Gicovate (University of Oregon), 
Robert G. Mead, Jr. (University of Connecti- 
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Editorial Aguilar._-This well-known 
Madrid publishing house has just issued 2 
tities of particular interest to readers of 
Hispania, and to librarians as well. In the 
“Teatro Espafiol” series of its “Coleccién 
Literaria” Federico C. Séinz de Robles has 


Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor Mead, Univ. of Con- 
necticut, Storrs. 
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cut), Remigio U. Pane (Rutgers University), 
William J. Smither (Newcomb College, 
Tulane University), Gerald FE. Wade (Uni- 
versity of Tennessee). The members of the 
Committee have agreed on a division of their 
labors as follows: Mr. Smither, Mexico, the 
West Indies, Central America; Mr. Pane, 
Colombia and Venezuela; Mr. Meade, Peru and 
Ecuador; Mr. Chapman, Chile and Argentina; 
Mr. Gicovate, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay. 

In addition, Mr. Pane is interested in the 
bibliography of the literature and history of 
Latin America in translation, while Mr. 
Gicovate is engaged in a study of modernismo 
and its connections with world literature. 
The general bibliography of Spanish American 
belles letters will be the province of Mr. 
Wade. 

The Committee hopes that all those inter- 
ested in Spanish American literature will 
cooperate (1) by the contribution of biblio- 
graphical items; (2) by the preparation of 
bibliographies needed for publication; (3) by 
the encouragement of research in areas that 
need investigation. Please communicate your 
ideas and pass on your items of research or 
bibliography to the person named above who 
is interested in your area. This is of course 
not a substitute for publication of the item 
but is a matter of keeping the Committee 
informed. 


Lirica Hispana.—This diminutive Vene- 
zuelan review of poetry, directed by Conie 
Lobell and Jean Aristeguieta, is continuing in 
its purpose of presenting the old and the 
new in the lyric production of its country. 
Issue 141 is dedicated to a selected anthology 
of the miniatures of Carlos Garefa Prada. 
Apartado 3551, Caracas. 

G. T. C. 


Conducted by Ropert G. Jr.* 


edited Teatro Espafiol (1952-58), the 4th 
volume to appear in the series begun in 
1949-50. An anthology of the six “hbest’’ 
plays to receive estrenos in the season indi- 
cated, it has a critical introduction, notes and 
a listing of all plays presented in Spain 
between Sept. 1, 1952 and Aug. 31, 1953. 
There are also photographs of the authors 
and of scenes from the plays. 454 pp. Cloth. 
90 ptas. 
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No. 387 in Aguilar’s “Coleccién Crisol’’ is 
Del alba al mediodia, an anthology covering 
10 years of the verse of the rising young 
Uruguayan poetess Dora Isella Russell (b. 
1925). Juana de Ibarbourou has hailed Dora 
Isella as her “ahijada IMfriea’’ and critical 
opinion has amply agreed with her. The 
volume has a prologue by Ventura Garcia 
Calder6n and an epilogue by Juana de 
Ibarbourou, 468 pp. Leather. 35 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


Neruda’s Latest Poems.—In the 
Editorial Losada of Buenos Aires published 
the Chilean poet’s Odas elementales (50 
pesos m/arg.). These poems, which deal 
mainly with telluric themes (nature, man, 
etc.) are selling rapidly in Chile despite their 
astronomie price of 800 pesos m/ch, Ercilla 
on Jan. 11, 1955, comments “por su tema y 
tono, las Odas elementales no est4n destinados 
a provocar las polémicas surgidas en torno 4 
su anterior Las Uvas y el Viento, cuyo estilo 
habfa entrado sin embargo plenamente en la 
nueva manera nerudiana.” 

Vicror M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University 


AGS Filmstrips.-The American Geo- 
graphical Society has recently issued a series 
of color filmstrips on the geography of the 
world. Among the strips in the series are 
several dealing with various Latin American 
nations. For a catalog and price list, address 
the Society at Broadway & 156 St., New 
York 32, N. Y. 

R.G.M. 


Alfonso Reyes. 


The latest bibliography of 
the works of the beloved Mexican maestro 
appears in La Nueva Democracia for Enero 
1955, pp. 108-113. 


R. G. M. 


Mexico's Economic Growth. Mexico's gross 
national product increased, 1939-52, at an 
annual rate of about 7%, a rate rarely even 
approached in modern times. The implications 
of this rapid growth for the overall develop- 
ment and economic balance of the country are 
considered in “Structure and Balance in 
Rapid Economic Growth: the Example of 
Mexico” by Henry G. Aubrey in Political 
Science Quarterly for Dec. 1954, pp. 517-540. 

R. G. M. 
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Our Relations with Latin America.—The 
State Department has just issued a booklet 
telling about the peoples, geography, economy, 
and organization of the various nations to 
the south of us, as well as our present policy 
in Latin America and its future prospects. 
“Qur Southern Partners: The Story of our 
Latin American Relations’ (49 pp.) is 
available for 25 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Pan American Highway. Of special interest 
in Américas annual travel issue (Jan. 1955) 
is the latest map of the Pan American High- 
way. It is a large (21 x 16 inches) insert 
showing the present condition of the road and 
its major connecting routes. 


R.G. M. 


Almeida Garrett Centenary.—Late in 1954 
several works appeared in Portugal which 
honor the Portuguese Romantic writer. The 
critic Joio Gaspar Simées published bi- 
ography with an anthology (Garrett, Uma 
hiografia, um estudio critico, uma antologia e 
um documentdrio grafico, Oporto, 1954. 20 
Eseudos). His four Oporto lectures on 
Garrett were published by the Ateneu Co- 
mercial do Porto (Oporto, 1954. 30 Escudos.) 
Andrée Crabbé Rocha’s study of Garrett’s 
theater was reissued in Coimbra in the 
Universitas Collection (30 Eseudos). The 
Coimbra review Vértice devoted a substantial 
issue, Dec. 1954, to Garrett, including an 
anthology of poetry and prose and contribu- 
tions by R. Gomes, Vieira de Almeida 
(“Forgotten Details’), J. S& da Costa 
(“Garrett and Antero de Quental’’), A. J. 
Saraiva, A. Ferreira (“Modernity of Garrett’), 
J. Vaz (“Ignorance about Garrett’), E. da 
Rocha Gomes (“Garrett and England’’), 
A. J. Soares, and A. Bacelar. (Illus. 72 pp. 12 
Escudos 50.) 

G. M. M. 


Tetracérnio.In January the 4th volume 
of a review originally baptized Unicérnio was 
scheduled to appear in Lisbon, with contribu- 
tions by Jorge de Sena, Eduardo Lourenco, 
David Mourf&o-Ferreira, J. P. de Andrade, 
and José Augusto Franga. 

G. M. M. 
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Posthumous Work by Graciliano Ramos.— 
The late Brazilian novelist left an unfinished 
diary of a visit to Czechoslovakia and Russia 
in 1952 which has now been published as 
Viagem (200 pp. Illus. Rio de Janeiro: José 
Olympio, 1954. 60 Cruzeiros.) 

G. M. M. 


Anahuac, Tale of a Mexican Journey 
(Mare Chadourne. London: Elek Books Ltd., 
1954. 196 pp., tr. by Jean Stewart) is an 
interpretive and illuminating study of modern 
Mexico, with splendid photographs. The 
author is “one of the best writers of his 
generation,” according to André Maurois. 
The 9 chapters of abounding interest con- 
cerning persons and places reveal the “inner 
vision” and sympathetic understanding of the 
writer and his worthiness to have been 
awarded the Grand Prix for Literature. 

Coro-Coro: The World of the Scarlet Ibis 
(Paul A. Zahl. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1954. 264 pp.) is a fascinating account of the 
adventures of a research scientist in the fields 
of experimental and cancer biology who made 
a journey to South America, sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society, to search for 
the breeding haunts of the gorgeous scarlet 
ibis. Readers of the book, particularly those 
familiar with Gallegos’ Dofia Barbara, will 
never forget the rainy season in the San 
Fernando region of the Apure river and the 
author’s final success in his danger-fraught 
venture. 

Aves Venezolanas, Cien de las mds conoci- 
das (Kathleen Deery de Phelps. Caracas: 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1954) “Este 
libro se ha publicado para su distribucién 
gratuita entre instituciones educacionales, 
culturales y cientfficas de Venezuela y del 
extranjero.”” The list of 100 exquisite color 
photographs begins with the beautiful white 
garza (heron), which plays a part in Dota 
Barbara, and closes with a modest wren-like 
bird which would be at home on our own broad 
prairies. From the Phelps family Dr. Zahl 
received information of the greatest value in 
his quest of the scarlet ibis. 

El Padre José de Anchieta, Fundador de 
Sdo Paulo de Piratininga (Salvador Lépez 
Herrera. Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispé- 
nica, 1954. 84 pp.). With the beginning, late 
in 1953, of the celebration of the fourth 
centenary of Sao Paulo an academic dispute 
arose concerning the founder of the city, 
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whether he was the Spanish Jesuit José de 
Anchieta or the Portuguese Jesuit Manuel de 
Nébrega. In this new book Lépez Herrera 
establishes to his own satisfaction that the 
Spanish Jesuit was the real founder. The book 
includes a bibliography of 46 published items 
concerning the centenary, as well as a list 
of 14 works and articles on Father Anchieta 
by Lépez Herrera himself up to April 29, 
1954. 

Nina Lee Weistincer 
Unwersity of Texas 


New Editor of the Inter-American Review 
of Bibliography.—-A successor for Maury A. 
Bromsen, who left the Review about a year 
ago, has been appointed in the person of Dr. 
Javier Malagén Barcelé. Dr. Malagén was 
born in Toledo and is a naturalized citizen 
of Mexico, where he has resided since 1947, 
after spending a number of years in the 
Dominican Republic. His special fields are 
the law and history of Spain and Latin 
America. He has written, edited, or translated 
numerous works on these subjects. Before 
assuming the editorship of the Review, he was 
Secretary of the Commission on History of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, and taught at the Colegio de México. 

Epwarp Dimmick 
Pan American Union 


Cultural Relations between Hurope and the 


Americas.._Lewis Hanke, in his “Las rela- 
ciones culturales entre el viejo y el nuevo 
mundo,” surveys misapprehensions on both 
sides of the Atlantic in regard to the ‘‘contribu- 
tions” which the New World has made to 
world culture, and also examines some 
clichés we westerners hold with respect to 
Europe. His wide-ranging, trenchant, and 
judicious remarks are printed in La Torre 
(Rio Piedras, P.R.) for Julio-Septiembre 
1954, pp. 21-39. They should be read by 
everyone who is interested in increasing his 
understanding of such a vital contemporary 
topic. 

R. G. M. 


Art in Prehistoric Spain.A study of the 
peoples of pre-history in Spain and their art 
forms is the subject of a volume that has won 
acclaim in Barcelona and Madrid not only 
for its critical insight but also for the new 
and revolutionary ideas of the author. Las 
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artes y los pueblos de la Espafia primitiva, by 
José Camén Agnar, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and an archaeologist and 
art historian, is handsomely printed and 
bound, and profusely illustrated. 946 pp. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1954. 600 pesetas. 
R.G. M. 


“Américas.””—Of literary interest in its 
Dec. 1954 issue are Salvador Bueno’s excellent 
“The Short Story in Spanish America,” 
Ricardo A. Latcham’s “Five Years of Chilean 
Literature,” and Enrique Anderson Imbert’s 
psychological short story ‘““The Lesson.” 

R.G. M. 


Aleeu de Amorosa Lima.—The former 
Director of the Department of Cultural 
Affairs in the Pan American Union has 
collected his frank opinions and fresh im- 
pressions of the United States in a book 
(A Realidade Americana. Rio de Janeiro: 
Agir, 1954.) They were originally published 
as correspondences to many Brazilian news- 
papers. Through the same medium he 
published a series of meditations on spiritual 
life which have now been gathered (Medita- 
sbbre o mundo interior. Rio de Janeiro: 
Agir, 1954.) 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Folklore.—Luis da Camara Cas- 
cudo has lent his authority as a folklorist to 
several recent publications. He directed the 
Diciondrio do Folclore Brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro: Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1954) 
and he prefaced and annotated a new ed. of 
Silvio Romero’s Folclore Brasileiro, illus. by 
Santa Rosa (Rio de Janeiro: José Olympio, 
1954. 3 vols. Coll. Documentos Brasileiros, 
75. 360 Cruzeiros.) 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente in Italian. Enzo di Poppa’s 
transl. of all of Gil Vicente’s plays has been 
publ. in Italy with the support of the Portu- 


guese Instituto de Alta Cultura, 
Florence; Sansoni, 1954.) 


(Teatro, 
G. M. M. 


Ricardo Matlheiros Prize of 1954.—-It was 
given to Carmen de Figueiredo for her novel 
Criminosa (Lisbon, 1953). Although she was 
practically unknown in the literary world, 
she has publ. much fiction in recent years: 
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Ble nao meu marido... (Tales. Lisbon, 
1948) ; Segredo em trés coragées (Novel. Lisbon, 
1952);... Destino sem amanhé... (Novel. 
Lisbon, 1953); Janelas proibidas (Novel. 
Lisbon, 1954); Vida de mulher (Novel. 
Lisbon, 195A). 

G. M. M. 


Editorial Guarania.—In 1951 Juan Nata- 
licio Gonzdlez, socialist, ex-president of 
Paraguay, and perhaps his nation’s leading 
contemporary literary figure, arrived in 
Mexico, an exile from his native land. He 
established the Editorial Guarania, formerly 
of Asunci6n, in the Mexican capital and soon 
its valuable publications earned a_ well- 
deserved reputation among Latin American 
intellectuals. The latest volume to bear the 
firm’s imprint is Alberto Zum Felde’s scholarly 
and comprehensive /ndice critico de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana. El ensayo y la critica 
(605 pp. 50 pesos). Outstanding among 
Guarania’s earlier books are Gilberto Gonzdlez 
y Contreras’ biography of Gonzdlez, J. 
Natalicio Gonzdlez, descubridor del Paraguay 
(433 pp.) and Gonzdlez’ own interpretation of 
his patria, Proceso y formacién de la cultura 
paraguaya (Tomo 1, 367 pp.), which covers 
the period up to the Revolution. The firm 
has also published Luis Alberto Sdnchez’ 
6-volume Historia de la literatura peruana, 
his Nueva historia de la literatura americana, 
as well as studies in archaeology, history and 
literature. For a complete catalog of Guara- 
nia’s publications, write to the firm at Av. 
Judrez 64-914, Mexico, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Death of Luis Durand.—This eminent 
Chilean literary figure, novelist, and editor of 
Atenea died on 11 October 1954, aged 59 
years. His fecund work was devoted princi- 
pally to the evocation of life in southern 
Chile, of which region he was a native. Among 
his best-known novels are Frontera, Mercedes 
Urizar, and La noche en el camino, and his 
short stories include La picada, Vino tinto, 
and Afuerinos. The Nov.-Dec. issue of 
Atenea, now under the direction of Milton 
Rossel, will be devoted to an homenaje 
honoring Luis Durand. 

R. G. M. 


Premios y Homenajes Literarios en Chile. 
E] Premio Nacional de Literatura de 1954 fué 
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otorgado al novelista y poeta chileno Victor 
Domingo Silva, autor de Golondrina de 
invierno, Palomilla brava, El Mestizo Alejo y 
La criollita. La sostenida popularidad de este 
escritor se ha debido principalmente a su 
famoso himno patriético Al pte de la bandera 
y 4 otros poemas de reconocido mérito 
literario, tales como La carreta, Balada del 
violin, La nueva marsellesa, ete. 

En el Concurso de Novelas, organizado por 
el Sindicato de Escritores de Chile, resultaron 
premiados, segiin anuncio hecho en una sesién 
solemne que tuvo lugar en el Salén de Honor 
de la Universidad, los j6venes escritores cuyos 
nombres y correspondientes obras van a 
continuacién: Primer premio, Guillermo Atias 
por El tiempo banal; segundo premio, Mauricio 
Sescovich por El tobagin; tercer premio, 
Graciela Espinoza por Después de veinte 
afios. Menciones honrosas se otorgaron a 
Lautaro Silva por Pandemonium, a Dr. 
Fausto por Tras el furor de la tierra, y al 
escritor fallecido Eusebio Ibar por Dofa 
Emilia. 

Han sido objeto de homenajes de afecto y 
admiracién los siguientes autores: Gabriela 
Mistral por su regreso a la patria después de 
16 afios de ausencia; Francisco A. Encina, 
autor de la detallada Historia de Chile, quien 
ha cumplido 80 afios; Pablo Neruda por su 
destacada labor poética y por celebrar los 
cincuenta afios de vida el 12 de junio. A los 
homenajes rendidos a Neruda en Chile se 
han adherido los de un gran nimero de 
ateneos y autores sudamericanos, entre los 
cuales se cuenta un oportuno diseurso de la 
escritora argentina Norah Lange, esposa del 
poeta Oliverio Girondo. 

Homero 
Northwestern University 


Brazilian Writer in Lishon.—Ciro dos Anjos 
gave a course of Brazilian studies at the 
School of Letters of the University of Lisbon 
during the academic year of 1954/55. His first 
lecture dealt with the Portuguese roots of 
Brazilian culture. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Readers for Portuguese Writers.— 
Since November 1954 Miguel Torga has been 
conducting a column in the Jornal de Letras 
of Rio de Janeiro, under the heading ‘“Travessa 
da Méozinha, 3.” Similarly, Adolfo Casais 
Monteiro contributes regularly articles of 
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literary criticism to the literary supplement of 
O Estado de Sdo Paulo, while Vitorino Nemésio 
writes sketches for the Didrio de S. Paulo. 
This should help Portuguese writers as a 
whole to overcome the feeling of hopeless 
isolation to which they are prone. A precedent 
had already been established by Egca de 
Queiroz, who became well-known in Brazil 
thanks to his newspaper articles. 

G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis Discoveries.-The Bra- 
zilian publisher Simées has begun to issue 
scattered writings of Machado de Assis. Three 
stories have thus been edited in 1954 by 
José Galante de Sousa, “A ideia do Ezequiel 
Maia,” “Sales,” and “Mariana.” Further 
tales, sketches, poems, a play, criticism, and 
polemical articles are to follow. 

G. M. M. 


Garcia Lorca. Concha Zardoya studies 
what she considers neglected aspects of the 
use of metaphor in Lorca’s poetry in “La 
técnica metaférica de Garcia Lorea,” an 
outstanding contribution to the Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna, xx (195A), 295-326. 

R.G. M. 


Pedro Henriquez Ureftia. Alfonso Reyes 


remembers his friendship with the late, 
beloved scholar in “Encuentros con Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia,’”’ published in Cuadernos 
(Paris) for Enero Febrero 1955. 

R.G.M. 


“The Romantic Novel in Merxico.”’—-This 
comprehensive study by Prof. John 8. 
Brushwood of the Univ. of Missouri, has two 
sections: a critical essay on the development 
of the novel and an annotated bibli. of 
selected novels chosen to illustrate in detail 
the individual qualities of the works men- 
tioned, Priced at $2.50, the book is available 
from the Univ. of Missouri Bookstore, 
Columbia, Mo. 

R.G. M. 


Recent Losada Publications._Among the 
latest books of the Editorial Losada of Buenos 
Aires is Rafael Alberti’s Baladas y canciones 
del Parand (1954, 167 pp.). This collection of 
short lyrics by the Spanish poet-exile expresses 
his love for many aspects of nature in his 
patria adoptiva but it is shot through with 
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deep nostalgia for his beloved Spain to which 
he hopes some day to return (“Sol de esta 
tierra, yo llevo/de otra tierra, un sol adentro 
... Me hace arder el tuyo, el mfo/me hace 
siempre estar ardiendo.”’), Other books by 
Spanish poets published in late 1954 are 
Vicente Aleixandre’s La destruccién o el amor 
(138 pp.) and Emilio Prados’ Antologia (302 
pp.), & selection of verse, covering the period 
1923-53. This volume is chosen from eleven 
of Prados’ earlier works. These last two books 
are Nos, 260 and 257, respectively, of the 
economically-priced Biblioteca Contempordnea. 


R. G, M. 


“Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly.” 
This journal was established in 1954 by the 
Dept. of MF Ls at the Univ. of Kentucky and 
reached its 4th number by the end of the year. 
It will publish articles on language and 
literature and MSS in Engl, Fr., Sp., Ger., 
Ital., Port., and Latin will be considered, The 
subscription rate is $2.00 per year. Corre 
spondence should be addressed to Prof. 
Alberta Wilson Server, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Of interest to Hispanists in the first year’s 
issues are Edin Brenes’ “Conversando con 
Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez,’ William J. 
Grupp’s “Literature in Present-Day Spain,” 
Thomas B. Irving's Realism of Mayan 
Writing,”’ Walter M. Langford’s “The Short 
Story in Mexico,” Louise Sand’s “A Year's 
Study at the Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México” and Hensley ©. Woodbridge’s 
“An Annotated Bibliography of Mexican 
Spanish for 1940-1953.” 

R.G.M. 


The American Way of Life in Spain. Our 
airbase program in Spain is having interesting 
cultural sidelights. American military and 
civilian personnel love to visit Madrid because 
of congenial American-like atmosphere and 
fine weather, Recently an ex-GI, Joe Nolan, 
opened the “Cowboy,” a typical American 
bar near the Gran Via, where the waiters, 
dressed in Wild West costume, introduce our 
cocktails to the Spaniards. There are other 
signs, too, that the Spanish are interested in 
our life and customs, A number of “Amigos 
de los Estados Unidos” clubs have been 
started and that of Albacete boasts over 500 
members. The U. 8. Information Service in 
Spain mails copies of its Noticias de Actuali- 
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dad, » weekly news-magazine, to more than 
40,006 subscribers. Weekly fees of 25 cents 
entitle Spanish subscribers to free English 
lessons, three movies a week, and a dance on 
Saturday nights. 

R. G. M. 


Fabio Prado Prize of 1953.—On October 22, 
1954, this prize was awarded by the Sociedade 
Paulista de Escritores to Osman Lins for his 
novel O visitante, to Alufsio Jorge Andrade 
Franco for his play O telescépio, and to Lufs 
Canabrava for Sangue de Rosaura, a collection 
of stories. Osman Lins, about thirty years of 
age, is a bank clerk in Recife. His novel is 
laid in a small Northeastern town, in the home 
of a woman schoolteacher. 


G. M. M. 


Oswald de Andrade. On October 22, 1954, 
Oswald de Andrade died of cancer in Sao 
Paulo, his native city, where he was born in 
1890. With him disappeared one of the writers 
most closely associated with the Modernista 
movement of the 1920’s. In Paris he was 
inspired by the vogue of primitivism after 
World War I to write an iconoclastic mani- 
festo, Pau Brasil, which rallied a group of 
writers around him on his return to 8. Paulo. 
His works—-poems, plays and novels—will 
scarcely survive him, being the writings of an 
enthusiastic experimenter and extrovert, who 
according to those who knew him personally 
gave the best part of himself in his conversa- 
tion. His main works are Pau Brasil (Poems, 
1925), Serafim Ponte Grande (Novel, 1928), 
and Marco Zero (Novel, 2 vols., 1937, 1945). 
Upon his death, the painter Di Cavalcanti, 
another Modernista of 1922, remarked: 
“Oswald was the biggest prankster in the 
class of 1922. He made up his mind to show 
the schoolboy world of our literature and our 
art how one plays “hookey” intelligently. He 
had an extraordinary faith in intelligence! 
But he never knew how to escape the evil 
spell of this bourgeois world where he was 
born a prince, like that prince of Baudelaire’s 
country: Jeune et pourtant trés vieur.”’ (After 
Folha da Manha, 8. Paulo, October 1954.) 

G. M. M. 


“Anachronism of The Times. 
Mifflin received a letter which we reprint 
verbatim: ‘I liked your book Don Quixote. I 
would like any available information on how 


Houghton 
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he got the idea for the book and the charac- 
ters. If they were real persons or whether he 
made them up.’ From New York Times Book 
Review, Dec. 19, 1954. 

R.G.M. 


“Ediciones del Joven Laurel.”—This is a 
series of volumes of prose, drama, and verse 
by young Chilean writers initiated in 1953 
with the appearance of El Joven Laurel, a 
verse anthology. During 1954 5 more volumes 
appeared, all published in Santiago de Chile: 
Roque Esteban Scarpa, El libro en la mano 
(a collection of essays on various literary 
topics, 135 pp.); Carlos Ruiz-Tagle Ganda- 
rillas, Memorias de pantalén corto (childhood 
reminiscences, 56 pp.); José Miguel Ibéfez 
Langlois, Qué palabras, qué lagrimas (verse, 
43 pp.); Jaime Silva, El otro evaro (play, 120 
pp.) and Armando Uribe Arce, Transetinte 
pdlido (verse, 60 pp.). The last 4 titles have 
prefaces by Roque Esteban Scarba, poet, 
professor, anthologist and, since 1952, mem- 
ber of the Academia Chilena de la Lengua. 

R. G. M. 


Research at Mexico City College.—-The 
Graduate School of Mexico City College 
recently issued A Descriptive List of Research 


Papers and M.A. Theses accepted by it, 


1947-54, in anthropology sociology, 
economics, creative writing, fine arts, ge- 
ography, history and international relations, 
language and literature, and philosophy. For 
information, including inter-library loan and 
microfilming, address Mrs. Lorna Lavery 
Stafford, Graduate School, Mexico City 
College, Mexico 10, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Postmodernist Poetry in Peru.—Professor 
Luis Monguié of Mills College spent the 
1951-52 academic year on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in Peru and one of the fruits of 
his study is La poesia postmodernista peruana 
(Univ. of California Press, 1954, 251 pp. 
$3.50). It is in every respect a model of acute, 
sound scholarship, concise, agreeable style, 
and excellent typography. Its 6 chapters 
cover Peruvian poetry from the times of 
Gonzdlez Prada down to the pure poetry 
being cultivated today. The Notas to the 
chapters and the very comprehensive critical 
Bibliografia (1915-50), which lists 551 items, 
will supply the researcher with what is 
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probably the best integrated listing of sources 
now extant. Professor Monguié’s welcome 
monograph is henceforth indispensable to 
every student of Peruvian literature. 


R. G. M. 


Ricardo Palma.-The French Hispanist, 
Robert Bazin, is the author of an interesting 
article in the Bulletin Hispanique, ivi (1954), 
49-82. Entitled “Les trois crises de la vie de 
Ricardo Palma,” and based largely on 
Palma’s Epistolario (Lima, 1949), it deals 
with three critical periods in Palma’s career. 
The most important and most painful was the 
attack on him as a defender of reaction 
beginning in 1888, and due principally to the 
charges of Manuel Gonzdlez Prada, the 
leading liberal of the day in Peru. 


R.G.M. 


Pardo Bazin.—Robert EK. Osborne traces 
the réle of Emilia Pardo Bazdn in the intro- 
duction of Russian literature, especially the 
novel, into late 19th-century Spain in his 
article “Emilia Pardo Bazin y la novela 
rusa,” Revista Hispdnica Moderna, Xxx 
(1954), 273-281. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Economy.-The Winter 
1954 issue of Inter-American Economic Affairs 
(Washington, D. C.) contains 4 timely and 
interesting articles: Sanford A. Mosk’s 
“Indigenous Economy in Latin America,” a 
consideration of some neglected areas of 
study; Edward J. Chambers’ “Some Factors 
in the Deterioration of Argentina’s External 
Position, 1946-1951,” an analysis of Per6én’s 
efforts to change his country’s economic 
structure; Harris G. Warren’s “Diplomatic 
Relations Between the United States and 
Argentina,” and Julian 8. Duncan's “The 
Improvement of Railroad Transport in 
Brazil.”’ 

R.G.M. 


Venezuelan Painting.Of interest is 
Mariano Pic6n-Salas’ comprehensive ‘Pers- 
pectiva de la pintura venezolana’’ published 
in Panorama, No. 11 (1954), pp. 64-96. 

R. G. M. 


“ B. Palacios or 
“Almafuerte,” the Argentine social poet, 
teacher, and patriot, was born in 1854. His 
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centenary was observed in Argentina and 
other Spanish American countries by nu- 
merous publications and homenajes. Reperto- 
rio Americano for Aug. 15, 1954, prints several 
articles on his life and works and includes a 
bibl. of recent editions of his verse and of 
books on him. 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Publishing Plans.-The Centro 
Bibliégrafico (R. do Loreto, 4, 2°. Lisbon) 
has for 4 years served many young poets as a 
publishing house through its collection 
“Cancioneiro Geral.” For 1954-55 the Centro 
has more ambitious plans. Besides continuing 
the “Cancioneiro Geral,” it intends to initiate 
“Tempo Presente,” a collection of new 
Portuguese fiction. Its Ist vol., Olhos de 
dgua, a novel by Alves Redol, has already 
appeared. These books may be acquired by 
subscription, at a discount of 15%, 

G. M. M. 


American Lecturer for Spain and Portugal. 
Henry Hare Carter, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages at Colorado 
College and an authority on old Portuguese 
texts, will lecture two months in Portugal and 
one in Spain, beginning April 1. He is spon- 
sored by the International Educational 
Service of the Department of State, the 
American Embassy in Madrid, and the 

Instituto de Alta Cultura in Lisbon. 
G. M. M. 


New Book by Fidelino de Figueiredo.—In 
spite of a serious illness, Fidelino de Figuei- 
redo continues to write with great vigor. 
Miisica e pensamento, a collection of new 
essays, appeared in December 1954 (Lisbon: 
Guimariies. 15 Escudos.) 


G, M. M. 


Spanish - Portuguese Relations. Fdward 
Glaser, of Harvard University, has undertaken 
to study in detail the literary relations 
between Spain and Portugal, especially 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. On one 
aspect of this subject, Garcilaso’s influence 
in Portugal, he gave an excellent talk at the 
MLA convention in Chicago two years ago. 

G. M. M. 


Business Survey of Latin America.—The 
New York Times annual “Financial and 
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Business Review of The Americas,” publ. on 
Jan. 5, 1955, is devoted largely to general 
and specific analyses of the economic situa- 
tion of Latin America in 1954. 

R. G. M. 


Francisco Romero's Latest Book.—The 
Argentine philosopher's Estudios de historia de 
las ideas (Buenos Aires: Losada, 1953, 209 
pp. 22 pesos) is a collection of 14 essays on 
varied themes: Renaissance philosophy, ante- 
cedents of the Grande Enciclopédie, and Ega 
de Queiroz. All are distinguished by that 
transcendence of subject, clarity of thought, 
and pleasant, frequently poetic, prose style 
which have won their author such a high place 
among Spanish American intellectuals. 

R.G.M. 


“Tbérica.”"—Of special interest in the 
January 1955 number of this liberal monthly 
is an interview with José Luis de La Loma, 
general secretary of the Ateneo Espafiol of 
Mexico City, who tells of the formation of 
the Ateneo and clarifies the objectives of this 
cultural center of Spanish republican intel- 
lectuals and writers. 

R. G. M. 


“yAdénde va la literatura argentina?’’ .— 
This is the theme of a study in three parts 
by the Argentine critic Armando J. Cobo. 
The first, La novela, is devoted to the work of 
Max Dickmann (Buenos Aires: Losange, 
1954, 50 pp.) and the second and third parts 
are to be dedicated to “la arbitrariedad” and 
“el nihilismo” in other novelists of con- 
temporary Argentina. 

R. G. M. 


“El tema de América en los autores espafioles 


del Siglo de Oro.”’—An extremely complete 
study by Angel Franco of the Spanish authors 
whose works between 1580 and 1680 carry 
any mention of America, either as a central 
theme, or just as a casual reference. This 
material has been discovered in the writings 
of 33 authors, with the greatest number 
appearing in Lope de Vega and Tirso de 
Molina. Surprisingly enough the American- 
born Juan Ruiz de Alarcén was very sparing 
in his use of material from his native land. 
Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1954. 

G; 
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The U.S. Explains Itself to Spain.—A new 
series of monographs presenting the achieve- 
ments of American culture is being published 
in Madrid by the U. 8. Embassy under the 
guidance of its Cultural Attaché, John T. 
Reid. These works are quite short—the longest 
has only 47 pages—but well written, carefully 
printed, and full of information. Most of the 
authors are native Spaniards, authorities in 
the subjects which they treat, and many of 
them have studied or traveled in the United 
States. The majority of the American con- 
tributors are also experts in Spanish and have 
written their material directly in the language 
without ‘“‘benefit’”’ of translation. An abbrevi- 
ated listing of titles published so far includes: 
O'Neill (W. Starkie), music (H. Hanson), 
universities (J. Marfas), culture (M. Savelle), 
poetry (J. T. Reid), T. Wolfe (F. Yndurafn), 
architecture (J. Zuazo), Lincoln (B. Villa- 
rrazo). Madrid: E. Santiago Galdn Conde, 
1954, 5 pesetas each. 

G. T. C. 


“Doors to Latin America.’’—This new 
(1954) bibliographic quarterly, issued by the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Libra 
Assn., Univ. of Florida, is compiled by A. 
Curtis Wilgus and will list a wide variety of 
works on Latin America along with in- 
formative notes. Subscription rate for libraries 
and institutions is $3.00, individuals, $1.00 
per year. 

_R.G.M. 


Argentina Today.—Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Prof. of Latin American History at the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, recently published his The 
United States and Latin America, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1955, 272 pp., $4.75. Many 
critics consider the book to be the best general 
work on Argentina in more than a decade. 

R. G. M. 


Trouble Centers in Latin America.—Sam 
Pope Brewer surveys troubled political spots 
all over Latin America in “Centers of Discord 
are Widespread in Latin America” in the 
New York Times, Jan. 23, 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Our Cultural Diplomacy.—In 1954 our 
State Department sponsored a tour of South 
America by José Limén and his dance 
company as part of its new International 
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Exchange Program. According to the New 
York Times’ dance critic, John Martin, the 
trip “was a roaring success both artistically 
and diplomatically.” For full details see his 
report in the issue of Jan. 23, 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Baldomero Sanin Cano.—Still active in his 
94th year, the dean of Colombian letters and 
a patriarch among Latin America’s intel- 
lectuals will soon have his book El humanismo 
y el hombre published by the Editorial Losada 
of Buenos Aires. 

R.G. M. 


Philosophy in Peru.—A recent publication 
of the Pan American Union in its “Pensa- 
miento de América” series is Augusto Salazar 
Bondy’s La Filosofia en el Peri, Washington, 
1954, 98 pp. 50 cents. The monograph is an 
historic panorama of systematic thought in 
Peru, beginning with 16th century scholasti- 
cism and extending to the present time. Pp. 
11-52 comprise the Spanish text, while the 
remainder of the volume is devoted to an 
Engl. tr. by Prof. Elizabeth Flower of the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. The study is fully 
annotated. 

R. G. M. 


The Rio Conference-—The Interamerican 
Conference on Finance and Economy was 
held in Rio de Janeiro in late November 
1954. Designed to review our economic and 
financial policies in Latin America and to 
work out proposals for improving them, the 
conference met with only limited success. 
Two good analyses of the meeting are con- 
tained in The Atlantic for Feb. 1955, pp. 10-15 
and Hispanic American Report for Nov. 1954, 
pp. 41-42. 

R. G. M. 


Eugenio d’Ors.—This recently deceased 
Spanish critic and humanist, one of the 
nation’s leading intellectuals, is the subject of 
5 memorial articles, including one by José 
Luis L. Aranguren, in fnsula, 15 de octubre 
1954. 


R.G. 


“Cuadernos Americanos.”’—The first 1955 
issue (Enero-Febrero) of this leading Mexican 
journal maintains its usual high standards 
and varied interests. Alfonso Reyes con- 
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tributes “La heterogeneidad de la antigua 
religién griega” (pp. 83-98); Agustin Millares 
Carlo a valuable and comprehensive essay, 
“La bibliograffa y las bibliograffas” (pp. 176- 
194) and Luis Alberto Sanchez, “La idea de la 
muerte en José Asunci6én Silva” (pp. 275 
283), while Isidro Fabela in “Los Estados 
Unidos y la América Latina” (1921-29) and 
Leopoldo Zea in “;Bondad norteamericana e 
ingratitud mundial?” consider some aspects of 
our foreign relations realistically (in their 
opinion), and reach some conclusions which 
should stimulate us to serious thinking in 
regard to our reputation abroad. There are 
also articles by such well-known figures as 
Octavio Paz and Antenor Orrego. 

R.G. M. 


Venezuela Today.—In “El Dorado Found 
at Last,” published in the Pacific Spectator 
for Winter 1955, C. Langdon White considers 
what Venezuela’s fabulous oil wealth has done 
for the country since the 1920's. Although 
Venezuela now has wealth far exceeding the 
dreams of the conquistadores, he reminds the 
reader that “a good three-fourths of the 
population [still] suffers from biting poverty.” 

R. G. M. 


Andrés Bello.-This great Venezuelan 
patriot and savant is the subject of two articles 
in the Revista Nacional de Cultura (Caracas) 
for Septiembre-Diciembre 1954. Ramdén 
Menéndez Pidal’s “La nueva edicién de las 
Obras de Bello” is a plea for wider recognition 
of Bello’s contribution to Hispanic letters, 
and the Chilean critic Alone’s “Don Andrés” 
is a reminiscence of Bello’s prowess as a 
student. 

R. G. M. 


Waldo Ross.-This young Chilean thinker 
is the author of Los Hijos de la Roca, an 
interpretation of the ideas of the Bolivian 


philosopher, Guillermo Francovich, now 
UNESCO Director for the Western Hemi- 
sphere (México, Orién, 1954, 227 pp.). 

Vicron M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia Uniwwersity 


“Hispanic American Report’—With the 
Jan. 1955 issue, this journal published 
monthly by Stanford Univ. entered its Sth 
volume. An index, over 200 pp. long, of vols. 
1-vu is available from Hispanic American 
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Studies, Room 255, Stanford Univ. for $2.00. 
It was edited by Joseph C. Shirley and H. 
Leslie Robinson. 

The earlier volumes of the HAR are now 
available on microfilm, and may be obtained 
for $3.00 a volume from University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The International Advisory Board of the 
HAR has had two new members added to it: 
Prof. Preston E. James of Syracuse Univ. and 
Prof. John Gillin of the Univ. of North 
Carolina. 

The Editor of the HAR, Prof. Ronald 
Hilton, Director of Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford Univ., made two tours of 
Latin America in 1954, the first motivated by 
the Conference of American States held at 
Caracas in March, the second by the fourth 
centennial celebrations of the City of Sao 
Paulo in September. In addition, he took part 
in several conferences in the United States, 
including the bi-centennial celebration of 
Columbia Univ. 

The Spanish edition of the Handbook of 
Hispanic American Source Materials in the 
United States has already gone to press, and 
it is expected that the English edition will go 
to press soon. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos.”"—-Few journals in the His- 
panic world rival this liberal Paris bimonthly 
in either contributors or contents. Issue No. 11 
(Marzo~Abril 1955) will exemplify the out- 
standing excellence of Cuadernos. Ex-president 
Eduardo Santos of Colombia reviews the 
threats to freedom in our southern neighbors 
in “La defensa de la libertad en América 
latina”; the Cuban critic Jorge Mafiach 
contributes a long essay, “Religién y libertad 
en Latinoamérica;’ Juan Marichal is con- 
cerned with the origins of “liberal’’ and 
“liberalismo”’ in “Espafia y las rafces semAnti- 
cas del liberalismo;” and two Frenchmen write 
on “La latinidad y las emigraciones” (Robert 
Rochefort) and “El hispanismo en Francia’’ 
(Jean Camp). There are also shorter contribu- 
tions on art and letters by such well-known 
figures as Antenor Orrego, Mauricio Magda- 
leno, and Guillermo de Torre. 

R.G. M. 


“La épica espafiola y los estudios de de 
Andrés Bello sobre el poema del Cid” by Pedro 
Grases (Caracas, 1954, 273 pp., 14 illustra- 
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tions) is an extraordinarily complete attempt 
to analyze the significance of Bello in research 
concerning Medieval Spanish literature, with 
special emphasis on the Cantar de Mio Cid. 
One of this study’s conclusions is that “Con 
su labor sistematizada y concluida por el 
mismo, hoy tendriamos a Don Andrés Bello 
como el primer historiador de nuestra litera- 
tura medieval.”’ This study is well-documented 
and contains an extensive bibliography. 

“A Renaissance Treasury.””—This volume 
edited by Hiram Haydn and John Charles 
Nelson (Garden City: Doubleday, 1953, 423 
pp., $6.00) contains selections from the 
following works and authors: “The Life of 
Lazarillo de Tormes” (pp. 217-223), “A 
fable about man” by Juan Luis Vives (pp. 
224-229), ‘Spiritual exercises” by St. Ignatius 
Loyola (pp. 230-233), “Don Quijote de la 
Mancha” by Cervantes (pp. 234-244) and 
“The history of Mireno” from Book one of 
The Pilgrim by Lope de Vega (pp. 245-251). 
It is a pity that no idea of Spanish poetry 
and drama of the period could be presented. 
It is also extremely doubtful if Lope de Vega 
is best represented by a prose rather than a 
dramatic composition. In view of the fact 
that the blurb states that the volume “has 


been created for the sheer pleasure of the 
reader” it is unfortunate that the editors 
either did not make their own translations or 
use the latest available. The Don Quijote 
selection is from the Motteux tr. rather than 
from any of the 20th-century versions. 


“Spanish Stories and Tales."’—This volume 
edited and selected by Harriet de Onis (New 
York: Knopf, 1954, 270 pp., $3.95) contains 
short stories by 23 Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors. Besides the short stories 
there is an editor’s note of 6 pp. which 
discusses briefly the history of the cuento. 
The American reader would have benefited 
had there been biographical notes about each 
of the authors. 

‘ Domingo Sarmiento.—Leonard 8. Ken- 
worthy’s Twelve Citizens of the World: a Book 
of Biographies (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1953, 286 pp., $3.50) is evidently a later ed. 
of a vol. Ist printed in 1944. The biography 
of Sarmiento appears on pp. 176-197. This 
volume is a welcome addition in the field of 
collective biography for children. The sketch 
of Sarmiento is extremely readable. 


Pedro Grases.—La obra lexicogrdfica de 
Lisandro Alvarado (Caracas, 1954, 19 pp.) is a 
reprint of the prologue to the Glosarios del 
bajo espafiol en Venezuela which constitute 
vols. u and ur of the Obras completas de 
Lisandro Alvarado, This separately published 
prologue should be of interest to all students 
of Spanish-American Spanish and more 
particularly to those interested in the Spanish 
of Venezuela. 

Jacinto Benavente.._Temas madrilefios, x11 
(Madrid: Instituto de estudios madrilefios, 
1954, 43 pp.), is entitled Jacinto Benavente 
(apuntes para una biobibliografia), por Federico 
Carlos Séinz de Robles. The Ist 22 pp. deal 
with Benavente’s life and this part of the 
work is well illustrated; pp. 22-31 deal with 
his obra, while pp. 31-41, “Obras de D. 
Jacinto Benavente,” list 172 dramatic works 
along with data concerning the date and 
theater in which they were Ist presented. The 
author unfortunately has made no attempt to 
discuss Benavente abroad (no trs. are listed 
of his works and few works in languages other 
than Spanish are mentioned in the bibl. 
concerning Benavente). Regardless of this last 
criticism, this little pamphlet will be in- 
valuable to students of the contemporary 
Spanish theater. 

Garcia Lorca. Poetry, uxxxv (Jan. 1955), 
contains a Spanish original by the famous 
poet. 

“Revista de literatura."’—Vol. v, nos. 9-10 
(1954) of the Revista de literatura contains: 
“Un problema en la ‘Chanson de Roland’,” by 
Martin de Riquer; “Los doze trabajos de 
Hercules, de Enrique de Villena,”’ by Marga- 
rita Morreale; ‘Las comedias mitolégicas de 
Calder6n,” by W. G. Chapman; “Fernando 
Pessoa y su creacién poética,” by Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas; “El ensayo como género 
literario. Notas para su estudio en Exspafia,” 
by Alfredo Carballo Picazo; “Santillana y los 
reinos orientales,” by José Marfa Azdceta y 
Garefa de Albéfiz; “El lector espafol en «1 
Siglo de Oro,” by A. Porqueras Mayo. It also 
contains 6 long notes, reviews, literary notes, 
and pp. 311-344 include additions to the Ist 
3 vols. of José Simén Diaz’ Bibliografia de la 
literatura hispdanica. 

Henstey C. Woopsripce 
Murray State College 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


AGNES BRADY RESIGNS AS CHAPTER 
ADVISER 


It was with genuine regret that the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council accepted the 
resignation of Professor Agnes M. Brady as 
Chapter Adviser at the annual meeting in 
New York on December 30. For many years 
Professor Brady had worked hard and 
faithfully in this capacity and the Council was 
reluctant to see her give up this work, How- 
ever, the pressure of other duties forced Miss 
Brady to tender her resignation and the Coun- 
cil acceded to her wish. 

The new Chapter Adviser, appointed by 
the Executive Council at the meeting in New 
York, has been assured by Professor Brady 
that she will continue to give all the assistance 
that she can. Chapter officers are also re- 
quested to give him their continued coopera- 
tion so that the high standard set by this 
department in the past may be maintained 
in the future. 


1954 CHAPTER BREAKFAST 


Distance seemed to present no barrier at 
all to members attending the 1954 Chapter 
Breakfast Meeting at the Statler Hotel in 
New York on Dec. 30. From Canada, the 
Pacific coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
southern Atlantic shores came not only official 
delegates but also interested Chapter members 
who, of course, are always welcome. 

The first delegate recognized by Professor 
Brady, who presided at the meeting, was from 
the Pacific coast. Dr. Lurline Simpson, the 
delegate of the NORTHWEST Chapter, 
spoke of the large area served and the result- 
ing difficulties in communication and trans- 
portation. However, 2 meetings were held last 
year, in Portland and Seattle. Dr. Simpson 
said that a special effort is being made by 
members of the Northwest group to speak 
more Spanish at their meetings. From the 
other corner of the country Dr. W. P. Dis- 
mukes, of the SOUTHEASTERN (FLOR- 
IDA) Chapter, reported that his Chapter is 
very active and has already held two meetings, 


*Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Okla. 


in November and in December, and has 
plans for several additional gatherings. The 
December meeting featured 21 foreign teachers 
of English whose visit in this country was 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Alejandro Arratia of the host NEW 
YORK Chapter said that his group was 
holding monthly meetings with varied 
programs. A special activity was a Spanish 
contest in which 300 students competed. 19 
consuls in New York gave prizes for the 
contest winners. Miss Lucy Ann Neblett told 
that the NORTH CAROLINA Chapter is 
holding one fall meeting a year. However, 
at the Spring meeting of the North Carolina 
EA, FL teachers are entertained at a tea. A 
fruitful effort is being made to increase state 
membership in AATSP. The Chapter has 
been successful in changing state-approved 
textbooks. A telegram of greetings was sent 
by Dr. Albert Storm, president of the NORTH 
CALIFORNIA Chapter. Dr. Dwight Bolinger 
of the LOS ANGELES Chapter also brought 
greetings to the breakfast from the Golden 
State. 

Sr. Eduardo Betoret-Paris introduced 
himself as the official delegate from the 
KANSAS group but indicated that there were 
14 others from that Chapter in attendance, 
an indication of the vitality of AATSP in 
the Sunflower State. The Chapter is con- 
tinuing its annual meeting in the spring and 
last year had Miss Anita Martin as guest 
speaker, Dr. Daniel Cardenas, of the OKLA- 
HOMA Chapter, told of that group's joint 
meeting in the fall with the Oklahoma EA. 
Because of the large territory served by the 
Chapter, there can be only one meeting a 
year. 

The SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter, the 
only Canadian one, was also very well repre- 
sented at the breakfast. Dr. J. H. Parker 
reported on 3 meetings held during the year. 
At the meeting at the University of Toronto, 
various Latin American consuls participated. 
The INDIANA Chapter now has between 
90 and 100 members, reported Miss Edith 
Allen. The Chapter made a definite effort to 
alternate offices between high-school and 
college teachers. Their fall meeting is held 
jointly with the Indiana EA and a spring 
meeting is held independently, at Purdue. 


News 


A former member of the Chapter has willed 
$2,000 for scholarships for students of Spanish. 
Dr. Laurel H. Turk, also of the Chapter and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, was 
asked if he had anything to report. He 
answered by urging all Chapters to increase 
the term of the Chapter secretary-treasurer 
to three years. Dr. Turk pointed out that the 
Executive Council had discussed this point 
and had voted to recommend most strongly 
that all Chapters take some action which 
would at least lengthen the term of office of 
the Chapter secretary-treasurer. 

The three Chapters in OHIO were all 
represented at the breakfast either by official 
delegates or by letter. Professor Leonard 
Criminale of the CENTRAL OHIO group 
told of their 2 meetings each year and of 
great activity among the members. The 
SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER sent “best 
wishes for a successful meeting” through a 
letter from the president, Charles A. Brigham. 
Miss Thelma Lewis reported that the NORTH 
OHIO Chapter has only 28 members but 
that more than that attend their meetings. 
In an effort to reach all levels of Spanish 
instructors, one year the officers are college 
teachers and the next high-school teachers. 
Permission has been given to hold a Spanish 
meeting apart from the modern-language 
meeting at the state teachers conference. 

Dr. Gerald Wade furnished a humorous 
interlude (‘‘more and more of us in Tennessee 
are wearing shoes’’) as he reported on progress 
in the TENNESSEE Chapter. According to 
Dr. Wade, the 70 members in that state pay 
their dues rather well but due to great dis- 
tances only one meeting a year is held. He 
found that teachers of professional education 
courses are becoming increasingly helpful 
to foreign-language study. 

Although there was no representative from 
the NEW JERSEY Chapter, Miss brady 
reported that the Chapter had sent $10 to the 
Placement Bureau as a gift. She recalled that 
Professor E. E. Sarot had promised such a 
gift at the 1953 meeting in Chicago. The 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Chapter is greatly 
nelped by its location in securing outstanding 
speakers for its 4 to 6 meetings a year, accord- 
ing to Prof. James Robb, but they have other 
activities as well. Prof. Robb told of a very 
successful Christmas program with dances, a 
spring picnic, and a Spanish language contest. 

The CHICAGO AREA Chapter is now 
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holding 4 meetings a year, reported Miss 
Stella Dubow. An October luncheon featured 
a talk on the Guatemalan theater and the 
December meeting included reports from 4 
members who had attended Spanish work- 
shops. In February the Chapter holds a dinner 
meeting. The crowning event of the year, a 
Pan American fiesta, is held in April. Last 
year there were 125 participants. Miss Dubow 
reported, also, that the Chapter is doing all it 
can to promote the study of FLs in the 
Elementary Schools and that 18 Chicago 
schools now teach FLES. The ILLINOIS 
Chapter, represented by Dr. George Me- 
Spadden, has also been concerned with the 
teaching of FLES and has used this theme 
at a recent meeting. 

The TEXAS Chapter, one of several in the 
Lone Star state, held 5 meetings during the 
year. Professor F. G. Tacquard reported that 
his Chapter too is working for FLES. The 
GALVEZ (New Orleans) Chapter sent Dr. 
William F. Smith, who told of efforts being 
made to increase the local membership. Of 
98 eligible Spanish teachers only 28 are 
members. The Chapter elects its secretary- 
treasurer for a period of two years. Dr. 
Concha Zardoya addressed the fall meeting. 
Dr. Dorothy Hoffman recalled that the 
FLORIDA Chapter has been active for 20 
years and includes all of that state except the 
Miami area. She told of their two meetings 
last year, one in conjunction with the Florida 
EA. Dr. Graydon 8. DeLand spoke before the 
fall meeting. 

Miss Rose Bruckner convinced those 
gathered at the breakfast that the PIENN- 
SYLVANIA Chapter continues to be active. 
The Spanish conversation meetings at Gim- 
bel’s are still drawing large crowds. Some 150 
people attended a December pifiata. With the 
help of the Spanish staff at Temple University 
the Chapter is planning a Spanish contest in 
the spring for high-school students. Dr. Ruth 
Whittredge reported that the NEW ENG- 
LAND Chapter had omitted the spoken 
Spanish contest last spring but that it would 
be resumed this year. The Chapter has been 
fortunate in having several speakers from 
Harvard to address their meetings. Miss 
Esther Brown pointed up the great activity 
in the TRANS-PECOS Chapter by informing 
the delegates that she and the other members 
were too busy to answer the letters of the 
Chapter Adviser. In her part of Texas they 
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just had too many Spanish students at all 
levels of achievement. 

Dr. Walter T. Pattison reported that the 
MINNESOTA Chapter had had a joint 
meeting with teachers of other languages. 
Dr. Richard Payne attended for the MIS- 
SOURI Chapter and told how that Chapter 
alternates its meetings between St. Louis and 
Kansas City in an effort to reach teachers in 
al) sections of the state. The WESTERN 
NEW YORK Chapter has been helped 
greatly by the presence of Dr. Lincoln Can- 
field, according to Prof. Manuel Guerra, the 
official delegate. The Chapter had also held 
joint meetings with the SOUTHERN ON- 
TARIO Chapter, one meeting in Buffalo and 
one in Canada. 

Although unable to attend in person, Dr. 
Leavitt O. Wright sent greetings from the 
OREGON Chapter and informed the Asso- 
ciation that Eugene now has 4 FLES classes 
in Spanish and French. Miss Conchita 
Mufioz de Hassell reported that the LONG 
ISLAND Chapter is promoting the study of 
Spanish in the elementary schools and that 
one of its members, Miss Ruth Richardson, 
is doing a fine job of encouraging prospective 
teachers to join AATSP. Greetings sent by 
Dr. Frederick Dedmond of the BALTIMORE 
Chapter and Dr. J. B. Krail of the HUDSON 
VALLEY Chapter were read. 

When all the Chapters had reported, 
Professor Brady announced that she had 
resigned as Chapter Adviser of the Association 
and presented to the meeting Dr. J. Chalmers 
Herman, who had been appointed by the 
Executive Council as her successor. 

For the past two years the BALTIMORE 
Chapter has concluded its year of work with 
a dinner meeting. On May 26, date of the 
second of these meetings, Sefior Juan R. 
Parellada, Cultural Counselor, of the Spanish 
Embassy, Washington, D. C., was the guest 
speaker. Mr. Parellada traced the develop- 
ment of Spanish art from the Middle Ages to 
the present time. He used films to illustrate 
the different stages of the artistic talent used 
in the construction of buildings, roads, gar- 
dens, ete. The dinner was well attended and 
everybody is looking forward to the next one. 

On October 15 the Chapter held its Ist 
meeting of the scholastic year in conjunction 
with the Maryland STA. On this occasion the 
group was addressed by the Honorable José 
J. Barcelo, consul of Venezuela Sefior 
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Barcelo, who has represented his country in 
several North American cities, now lives in 
Baltimore. Speaking in Spanish, he traced the 
development of Venezuelan education from 
colonial times to the present day. 

The December 4th meeting of CHICAGO 
AREA Chapter was devoted entirely to 
topics of professional interest, combining 
reports from 4 members on summer work- 
shops which they had attended, and a demon- 
stration of the newly developed Pronunciary 
or “Talking Dictionary.” 

Mr. Vincent Narbutas, the Chapter’s 
Corresponding Secretary, opened the program 
with a review of general problems in language 
teaching as taken up at the Ford Foundation 
workshop in Minneapolis. 

Practical classroom techniques in the 
audio-visual field, as taught in the Purdue 
workshop, were reported by Miss Italia 
Malato. An inexpensive but effective adapta- 
tion of the Purdue Language Laboratory 
system for use in the average high-school 
language department was described. This 
consists of a long, narrow table with beaver- 
board partitions set up as in a public tele- 
phone installation, to give a degree of privacy 
and sound insulation. Each “booth” so formed 
contains a pair of headphones obtainable for 
less than $5.00 each, and several of these can 
be plugged into a single tape recorder, by 
means of a series of jacks which local electri- 
cians can incorporate into the circuit at 
moderate expense. (It was suggested that in 
presenting such a project to the “powers that 
be,”’ the language department compare its cost 
to that of athletic equipment.) Most of the re- 
corders on the market have been evaluated by 
the Purdue staff, considering technical effi- 
ciency, cost, and adaptability to language 
teaching, and Miss Malato reported that Eko- 
tape and DuKane were most highly recom- 
mended for school use. It was stressed that no 
phrases be repeated more than twice and no 
tape should contain more than 15 minutes of 
sound track, to avoid fatigue and boredom. 
Specific techniques were described for the 
varied uses of recorded content: presentation 
of new material with books closed, then open; 
dictation of the same material; repetition for 
translation into English. 

The high degree of interest developing in 
FLES was given some practical direction by a 
very enthusiastic report from Miss Marie 
Heuer, who attended the Middlebury work- 
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shop in this fieid. Miss Heuer presented a 
wealth of illustrative material and gave a 
demonstration of procedures for developing a 
considerable command of simple sentence 
structures, based on the story of “The Three 
Bears.”” Above all, she emphasized, the child 
must be generously complimented and never 
allowed to lose face. He must be given a well- 
rounded concept of each word which he ac- 
quires, not in one but in a number of situa- 
tions. The teacher need not restrict herself to 
familiar vocabulary but should use the lan- 
guage to tell a complete story, supplementing 
where necessary with mimicry and pictures. 
Only one simple concept at a time, however, 
should be stressed for retention by the chil- 
dren. Miss Heuer also presented an exhibit of 
Spanish textbooks for elementary schools. 

The last of the workshop reports carried the 
listeners on to the transition from the teaching 
of the spoken to that of the written language. 
Miss Estrid Miller, who attended the work- 
shop at Wisconsin, discussed the place of pho 
netics in language teaching. She pointed out 
that after a 3-year all-oral introduction to 
Spanish in grade school and often a similar 
though less extended introduction in high 
school, the transition to the written language 
presents the teacher with a very definite prob- 
lem. Illustrating her remarks with a wall chart 
of syllables (ca-que-qui-co-cu, etc.), Miss Mil- 
ler showed how the student, after memorizing 
these syllables, can write from dictation words 
containing open syllables, composing words by 
sound alone, from the chart. 

The program concluded with a demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Paul Moore, of the Northwestern 
Speech Department, of the newly developed 
Pronunciary or “Talking Dictionary.” This is 
a novel adaptation of tape recording which, to 
date, has been used chiefly for speech correc- 
tion work but is now being considered for use 
in language instruction. The playback head 
protrudes from a vertical panel. The recorded 
tape is in strips affixed to 9-inch cards which 
are run individually through the machine. 
Each card gives the pronunciation of a word 
and a sentence containing it, as the mechanism 
drives the card past the playback head. On 
the card are printed the phonetic spelling, 
definition, and any other desired information. 
At the present time the sales unit is a playback 
machine plus a package of 500 recorded cards 
in a file. Some sets have been made up to ac- 
company film strips. Teachers could perhaps 


record a series of words or phrases to their 
own liking, on their own tape recorders; but 
these would have to be re-recorded by the 
Pronunciary manufacturer, Ellamac Inc., of 
Evanston, Illinois, for attachment to the cards 
and use with the machine. The present demon- 
stration was chiefly by way of market re- 
search, to test teacher reaction to the device. 

On Nov. 6, 1954, the ILLINOIS Chapter 
held its annual meeting on the campus of the 
Univ. of Illinois. President Harry Babbitt pre- 
sided. Following a short business meeting Mr. 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Free Teachers’ Union, 
discussed “Language and Living in the Atomic 
Age.” He pointed out that the only power 
greater than the atom is educating men 
throughout the world for peace, that we are 
trying to prevent world suicide, and that lan- 
guage is one of the most powerful means of 
communication—-not only of ideas, but of 
brotherly love. 

Mr. Grover C, Ramsey, Principal of the 
Francis Scott Key School in Chicago, talking 
on “Language and Grammar,” described in 
detail the steps taken to introduce the teach- 
ing of Spanish into his elementary school. Mr. 
Ramsey told of a television program pre 
sented by one of the teachers and her pupils, 
and then concluded by exhibiting some of the 
materials used in teaching the language. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held its Ist 
meeting on Dec. 11 at the Pan-American So- 
ciety in Boston. The Program was as follows: 
1) a short business meeting conducted by Dr. 
Ruth Whittredge, president of the Chapter, 
2) a lecture, “Fantasia y Realidad en la Con- 
quista de América,”’ by Sra. Marfa Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel, distinguished visiting lecturer of 
Spanish at Harvard; 3) villancicos conducted 
by Miss Marie Metzger of Wheaton College; 
4) social hour and refreshments served by the 
hostesses, Sra. Justina Ruiz de Conde of 
Wellesley College and Miss Louise Gilbert of 
Walnut Hill School. 

Dr. Frances Burlingame, former president 
of the Chapter, has been sending delightful 
letters of her experiences in Spain, where she 
is spending the year working at the Instituto 
Internacional, Miguel Angel 8, Madrid. Her 
friends and colleagues throughout the coun- 
try will doubtless be very pleased to have her 
address. 

The NORTHWEST Chapter held its Ist 
meeting Nov. 2 at the Univ. of Washington. 
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After a short business meeting, Professor Lur- 
line Simpson showed some beautiful colored 
slides of South America which she had taken 
on @ recent trip. 

On Nov. 6 several Chapter members at- 
tended the Northwest Regional meeting of the 
AATSP held in conjunction with the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting of the Northwest 
Conference in Portland, Oregon. Northwest 
Chapter President Eugenio Chang-Rodriguez 
of the Univ. of Washington delivered a brief 
lecture in Spanish. Sefiora Diana de Chang- 
Rodriguez also contributed to the program by 
singing some Latin American songs with guitar 
accompaniment. 

The annual guest dinner of the Chapter was 
held on Dee. 9 at the Univ. of Washington. 
University students from Latin American 
countries were guests. Dr. Jorge Varela of 
Argentina, guest speaker, gave an informative 
talk on education and conditions in Argentina. 
The program also included colorful Spanish 
songs and flamenco dances by a group of stu- 
dents from Hamilton and Washington Junior 
High Schools in Seattle. 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter, as usual, 
had a busy year in 1954. At our dinner meet- 
ing in the early spring, we had the pleasure of 
hearing Sefiorita Concha Bretén talk to us in 
Spanish on Montserrat. In May, together with 
the MLA of Philadelphia and vicinity, we 
held a meeting at Immaculata College. The 
Spanish part of the program consisted of a 
panel discussion, “How the Experienced 
Teacher of Spanish Can Help the Beginning 
Teacher.” In the fall a student from Spain, 
Sefior Fernd4ndez, spoke to us on Unamuno. 

The monthly meetings held at Gimbel’s 
Clubwomen’s Center have continued to be 
very successful, The Pan American Day meet- 
ing in April and the December meeting 
brought particularly large crowds. Some 150 
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persons, including many students from the 
local high schools, enjoyed the pifiata and the 
villancicos of the Christmas meeting. 

The Chapter endeavors to rotate the presi- 
dency among representatives of four groups: 
the colleges and universities, the public high 
schools, the private schools, and the parochial 
schools. Our new president is Mrs. Eleanor 
Lien Sandstrom, of West Philadelphia High 
School. Our retiring president is Dr. James 
Powell, of Temple University. The Chapter, 
together with Temple University, is sponsor- 
ing a Spanish Contest in the spring. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter held 
its Ist meeting on October 23, at George 
Washington Univ. On this occasion the cele- 
brated newspaper correspondent of Madrid, 
Sr. José Maria Massip, addressed the Chapter 
on the obligation of professors to create a 
cultural and spiritual bond between the United 
States and the Spanish-speaking countries by 
teaching the Spanish language as an instru- 
ment in accomplishing this purpose. The Presi- 
dent of the Chapter announced that she ex- 
pects to secure a scholarship award from the 
Spanish government in order that one of the 
members of the Chapter may profit by a stay 
in Spain during the summer of 1955. 

The Christmas program featured Spanish 
dances. These were under the direction of 
Srta. Amor Sirvent of Granada. Recordings 
of villancicos ended this Christmas celebration. 

The officers of the D.C. chapter are: Maria 
Montero of Trinity College, Pres.; Naomi 
Skeeter of National Cathedral School; Vice 
Pres,; F. Elizabeth Huls of Washington and 
Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia, Corr. 
Sec.; Marion Elizabeth Carter of Miner 
Teachers College; Recording Sec.; and Sra. 
Ada Blanco de Kenk of St. Agnes, School, 
Alexandria, Virginia, Treas. 
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Da Cat, Margarita U., and Ernesto G. 
Da Cat, eds., Literatura del siglo XX, 
Antologia selecta. New York: Dryden Press, 
1955. xii, 468 pp. $3.25 
If you are searching for an intermediate 

reader for a good class, a book that contains 

only selections of the very finest literary and 
intellectual character, here is undoubtedly 


what you want. Each selection is preceded 
by a careful and often penetrating intro- 
duction, which gives essential facts about the 
author and explains his place in the history 
of ideas and of literature in this century in 
the Hispanic world. 

It is all too easy to quibble about the 
writers who are left out of an anthology. 
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Suffice it to say that all those here included 
are admirable: Unamuno, Valle-Inclan, 
Baroja, Azorin, Antonio Machado, Benavente, 
Juan Ramén Jiménez, Ortega y Gasset, 
Garefa Lorca, Alberti; and Darfo, Rivera, 
Gabriela Mistral, Vasconcelos, Romero, 
Vallejo, and Cupdevila. 

The editors say they do not pretend to give 
a general survey of the field of 20th-century 
Hispanic letters. That would be impossible in 
the 368 pages of text. Of these pages, only 82 
are devoted to Spanish American writers. 
The material included is varied: poems, 
essays, stories, two full-length plays, and 
parts of novels. 

No exercises of any sort are given. Whatever 
method is used in presenting this material is 
therefore entirely up to the teacher. The 
selections vary in difficulty, but in general 
there are none of those extremely idiomatic 
conversational passages which cause inter- 
mediate students so much trouble, however 
picturesque the teacher may find them. It 
should be noted, however, that the vocabulary 
contains over 6000 words. After all, the 
selections are not simplified. The vocabulary 
seems to have been conscientiously prepared. 
The margins are relatively small in this book, 
so it contains a large amount of material per 
page. 

There are frequent notes which, the editors 
feel, explain all passages that offer any 
linguistic, historical, or literary difficulty. A 
prospective user of this excellent volume 
would do well to keep in mind the level of 
difficulty he wants; some intermediate 
students might find it rather hard, but others 
would find it a challenge and a stimulus. 
Union College Cuartes D. WarLanp 


Matcotm and Joun C. 
Vorratu, Horizontes Latinoamericanos. 
New York: American Book Co., 1955. 
Preface, vocab., grammar index. Illus. 
332 pp. text. Price, $3.75. 

Horizontes Latinoamericanos is very dis- 
tinctly a text for mature students. Originally 
written as a sequel to first-year army-method 
texts, its intent is to teach students to speak 
normal, every-day Spanish. The authors 
suggest that it is best adapted to use in the 
second semester of the first year, and recom- 
mend that its use be continued— in conjunction 
with selections of Spanish literature—for two 
or even three terms. 

The text is divided into twelve unidades, 
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each of which comprises: Fondo: A brief essay 
on the cultural and historical background of 
the region under consideration. Conversacién: 
Dramatized scenes and situations in which, 
largely, the material provided in the fondo is 
amplified and discussed by the several 
characters. Vocabulario adicional: Lists of 
related words and idioms, suggested by the 
previous material, to be used for reference 
and information. Ejercicios de pronunciacién: 
Linguistic exercises stressing enlace, breath- 
group, and intonation. Eyjercicios gramati- 
cales: A review of basic grammar, presented 
via examples from the text. Cwostionario: 
Questions recast from the actual prose of the 
fondos. Didlogos sugeridos: Outline situations 
for classroom discussions, either prepared 
or impromptu. Investigaciones particulares: 
Subjects suggested for individual research 
projects. 

As in the army method, a great deal of 
memorization is not only desirable but 
requisite for most effective results. Since the 
approach is conversational, the authors 
suggest the memorization of the earlier 
conversaciones and, later, of such idiomatic 
phrases and expressions as the instructor may 
designate. 

It seems to this reviewer that the essence 
of this text lies in the conversaciones and, for 
this reason, further comments on this par- 
ticular phase are made. They follow, in great 
part, the aged but always effective theme of a 
group of young people abroad in Spanish 
America. The conversactones are natural, 
idiomatic, and often sprightly. Since the 
idiom, in both languages, is essential, it is 
refreshing to find such combinations as: 
iMagnifico! Entonces queda decidido-—-Great! 
Then it’s all set; Pero que sea a las nueve 
jeh? Nada de hora cubana— But let’s make it 
nine, shall we? This Cuban time is out; and, 
iYa lo creo!—-That’s for sure. 

One example each from didlogos sugeridos 
and investigaciones particulares, chosen at 
random, must suffice to show the general 
trend. From the former: You and your 
room-mate(s) are tired of studying. You 
decide to escape from the tyranny of classes. 
You plan a weekend of skiing. The idea is all 
the more attractive since your roommate 
knows several girls who are ski fans. The 
two of you compose a telegram, send it, and 
while you wait for an answer, you decide 
when you intend to go, and where you intend 
to stay. And, from tnwestigaciones: El Brasil 
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en la Segunda Guerra Mundial. Each unidad 
contains several suggestions in both categories, 
and always with the essential background 
provided in fondos, cuestionarios, and con- 
VETBACIONES. 

Horizontes Latinoamericanos has been 
carefully, thoughtfully, and ably edited. At 
the college level, and to those instructors who 
favor the conversational approach, it is both 
a challenge and a promise—a_ challenge, 
because it demands expert teaching, and a 
promise, because it supplies a wealth of 
material for effective results. 


St. Mark's School Ben Davis 


Senunz, Lytie, This New World: 
The Cwwilization of Latin America. New 
York: KE. P. Dutton and Co., 1954. 429 pp. 
$6.00. 

This New World, consisting of ten chapters 
and a short epilogue, treats in detail the 
following topics: The Environment, The 
Indian, The Spaniard, The Conqueror, The 
Negro, The Foreigner, The Church, The 
Woman, The City, and The Brazilian. The 
three major manifestations of nature which 
the discoverers and conquerors found in the 
New World were the Andes, the Amazon 


jungle, and the Argentine pampa. Since none 
was to their liking, the conquistadores avoided 
them, preferring less dominating but more 


congenial lands. The Spaniards generally 
chose to found their cities, with the exception 
of the Antilles, on sites ranging from 3,000 to 
7,000 feet in altitude. The Portuguese dis- 
played greater adaptability to new environ- 
ment than the Spaniards. 

The aboriginal culture ranged from the 
most primitive, the Yaghans of the Chilean 
archipelago, to an advanced level, the Inca, 
Maya, and Toltee, which in some respects 
was comparable with that of  sixteenth- 
century Europe. The Indian possessed 
extensive knowledge of medicinal herbs but 
was backward in technology and metallurgy. 
His knowledge of astronomy and mathematics 
was applied to agriculture and religious 
practices. The Aztecs and Incas governed 
through an elaborate hierarchy of authority 
holding well-defined responsibilities. They 
developed a hieroglyphic system of writing. 
Indian art embraced ceramics, painting, 
sculpture, lapidary work, gold and silver ware, 
weaving, feather work, and wood carving. 
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Spanish institutional devices for utilizing 
native labor were the repartimiento, the 
encomienda, and the mita, all legalized forms 
of slavery. The “Laws of the Indies,” an 
elaborate code of human legislation, was 
designed to defend the Indians from oppres- 
sion. The missionary orders labored to protect 
the aborigines in addition to giving them 
religious instruction. The Spaniard’s and 
Portuguese’s treatment of the Indian, the 
“Black Legend” notwithstanding, compares 
very favorably with that of the other nations 
colonizing at the time. The establishment of 
the republics changed the Indian’s existence 
very little. Lazaro CArdenas of Mexico and 
the Apristas of Peru took more than the usual 
perfunctory interest in the Indian who yet in 
many countries leads an existence completely 
apart from the rest of the citizens. 

Few of the conquistadores were trained 
soldiers; most of them were nobodies, penniless 
adventurers, who struggled for power more 
than for gold. The conquest was a business 
enterprise, financed usually by the leader of 
the expedition, who shared one-fifth of the 
gross profits with the crown. The four major 
areas of the conquest were Mexico, Peru, the 
Tierra Firme, and the River Plate. The 
systematic importation of Negro slaves began 
about 1502. The principal source of slaves 
was the Bantu stock of central and southern 
Africa. The religious orders were among the 
largest slaveowners. The Negro enabled 
Portugal to hold and develop its vast colony. 
The Negro contributed his emotional nature, 
festive songs, folklore, superstitions, and 
jungle cults, thereby softening further the 
already tolerant Christianity of the Brazilian. 
The emancipation of slaves was progressive in 
Brazil, where government interference was 
less in evidence than in the Spanish colonies. 
The basis for color discrimination in Brazil is 
economic or social. Negro slavery in the 
Spanish colonies was less benignant, though, 
there too, the black was preferred for personal 
service. The countries with very large Negroid 
elements today are Haiti, Brazil, and Cuba. 
Substantial numbers of Negroes also live in 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, and 
Venezuela and to a lesser degree in Colombia, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The policy of admission of foreigners into 
Brazil was always very liberal, whereas laws 
for the exclusion of foreigners from the 
Spanish colonies were put in force shortly 
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after the discovery. Upon the accession of a 
Bourbon prince to the Spanish throne (1700) 
the Spanish policy became more favorable to 
the French. The Irish, being Catholics and 
enemies of England, were welcome to the 
Spanish colonies. Under the republics the 
largest number of immigrants were the 
Italians, who settled by thousands in southern 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. Only in 
recent years have the Latin American govern- 
ments concerned themselves with the integra- 
tion of foreigners in their boundaries. A new 
nationalism, very noticeable today in some 
countries, has motivated the passing of new 
laws and changes in the constitutions which 
discriminate against foreigners. 

The religious conquest of the New World 
was as thorough as the military. The In- 
quisition was much more tolerant in the New 
World than in Spain. There was eternal 
rivalry between Church and State. Large 
sums were expended in the construction and 
decoration of churches, convents, and 


monasteries. The orders operated schools and 
welfare institutions. Under the republics the 
Church, which had remained very Spanish in 
its loyalties, became an important political 
issue, with the Liberals championing an anti- 


clerical policy. 

Spanish women came in considerable 
numbers before the conquest was completed. 
They constituted a stabilizing force in 
colonial society. Five women gained fame 
during the colonial period: the ‘““Nun-Ensign,” 
who dressed in masculine attire, swaggered 
through the Andean cities and Mexico; “La 
Nifia de la Huaca,” a Peruvian Amazon; “La 
Quintrala,” a sadistic murderess in Chile; the 
Mexican poetess, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; 
and Manuela, Bolfvar’s mistress. In the 
twentieth century woman’s status has 
changed; she is better educated and now 
enters business or the professions. Several 
countries recognize the juridical equality of 
the sexes and prescribe equal treatment for 
legitimate and illegitimate children. 

The Spanish colonists laid out their cities 
in a uniform geometrical pattern. Half of the 
capitals have Indian names; five, names with 
a religious connotation; three, names due to 
natural features, actual or illusory. The 
capital, usually the show window of the 
country, occupies a commanding intellectual 
and cultural position, dwarfing other cities. 
Latin America is overurbanized because rural 


life offers little attraction. The average 
citizen cherishes his city more than the nation. 
The principal cities, as a consequence of 
phenomenal growth, have had to erase many 
old landmarks. Their architecture runs the 
gamut from severe classicism to the functional 
style characterized by prodigious use of 
concrete and glass. The twenty republics of 
Latin America, together with the United 
States, have in the Organization of American 
States the most effective machinery of any 
group of states for settling their differences. 
Their populations are societies in the process of 
formation, for the degree of ethnic assimilation 
varies immensely from country to country. 
Bad political habits impede progress in Latin 
America. Much of the area has never been 
entirely populated or settled. Millions in the 
rural sections are subsistence farmers. 

Schurz’ book, the product of many years of 
study, travel, and careful observation, 
provides an accurate, comprehensive survey 
of the development of Latin America. It gives 
a sympathetic appreciation of the different 
races and cultures which constitute Latin- 
American civilization. It catches the spirit of 
the Spanish and Portuguese conquerors and 
famous colonial men and women whom it 
succeeds in bringing to life. Solid and well 
documented—the bibliographies — following 
each chapter are extensive-—this volume 
covers adequately and objectively all the 
periods except the twentieth century, where 
the treatment seems somewhat inconclusive. 


Indiana University Harvey L. Jounson 
Asreu Gomez, La del Alba seria. . . 
Prélogo de Ricardo A. Latcham; nota de 
Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez. México: Ediciones 

Botas, 1954. 263 pp. 

Aunque el titulo no lo sugiera, es éste el 
primer volumen de las memorias de esta 
destacada figura literaria, que desde hace 
mds de cuarenta afios viene engalanando la 
prosa de nuestro continente, dAndole, como si 
dijéramos, una infusi6n de la lengua que 
encontramos en los clésicos espafioles; porque 
Abreu Gé6mez escribe con una ligereza, una 
naturalidad y una freseura que nos hace 
pensar en las mejores épocas de nuestro 
idioma, 

Abreu Gémez se inici6 como escritor en 
Mérida, Yucatdn, lugar donde naciéd y se 
erié. De ahi pasé a la capital de México, 
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ciudad en que habia de dedicarse a la ense- 
fianza y a la literatura. Sus actividades 
literarias lo evaron luego a diversos lugares 
de México, y por Gltimo a los Estados Unidos, 
donde ha ensefiado en la Universidad de 
Illinois y en la Escuela de Verano de Middle- 
bury College. Ha viajado también por varios 
paises del continente americano, en el que 
tiene amigos por dondequiera. 

El pdtblico americano conoce a Abreu 
Gémez como escritor y maestro, pero no 
conoce su amena charla que despliega en el 
efreulo de amigos o la conferencia del grupo 
literario. Quienes heros tenido la oportunidad 
de tratarlo de cerca conocemos también esta 
otra cualidad, que quizds se equipara con la 
otra de escritor, lo que es decir mucho. 

Ei] autor, acertadamente, no ha querido 
darle a esta obra el titulo de “memorias” y 
hace bien, ya que el contenido no encaja en el 
concepto tradicional que tenemos de las 
memorias de tal o cual personaje. Son éstas a 
manera de anéedotas y relatos de incidentes 
en la vida de Abreu Gémez que él hace vivir 
nuevamente en estas pAginas, quizds revestidas 
y enriquecidas por su gracia y viva imagina- 
cién, No se nota la menor intencién de colmar 
al lector con datos biogrdficos, ni de docu- 
mentar nada. La prosa fluye en todas sus 
variedades. 

La bibliograffa de la obra de Abreu Gémez 
abarca todos los géneros literarios con excep- 
cién de la poesia. Bien conocidos son su 
Canek, Héroes Mayas, Naufragio de Indios, y 
Tata Lobo, su novela més reciente. En el 
campo de la erftica se destacan sus estudios 
sobre Juan Ruiz de Alareén y Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz. La del Alba seria . . . y los 
otros volimenes de sus “memorias” vienen a 
completar el ciclo de su prolffica vida que 
abarca casi medio siglo de actividad cultural. 

Felicitamos al autor por esta nueva adi- 
cién a su obra y, al mismo tiempo, recomen- 
damos el libro a todo aquel que se interese 
por las letras hispanas. 

José BE. Vargas Saas 
Unién Panamericana 


Aauitera, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 


Latin American Studies: 1951. No. 17. 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress. Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, 1954. x, 305 pp. 
$8.50. 

The latest number of this bibliography on 
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Latin America continues the excellent results 
of past years. There are a few changes among 
the contributing editors—notably, for His- 
pania readers, the addition of Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle as a ‘Visiting Editor” for Spanish 
American poetry. With this exception, the 
editors for Languages and Literatures re- 
main the same as in past years. Professor C. 
E. Kany notes the interesting development 
of the Congress of American Language Acad- 
emies and its efforts in maintaining the 
purity of American Spanish. Professor I. A. 
Leonard comments on the comparative lack 
of enthusiasm in South American countries 
over the tercentenary of the birth of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, as well as on the in- 
creasing interest in El Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega. The editors of the section on 19th and 
20th century literature (C. Meléndez, F. 
Aguilera, J. J. Arrom) mention the timeliness 
of novels on World War II, the relative lack 
of new, worthwhile poetry, and the increasing 
influence of the experimental theater on the 
Latin American stage. R. E. Dimmick in- 
timates that perhaps the “crise do livro’”’ in 
Brazil may be due to the quality of the works 
as well as to the commonly asserted fact that 
readers are turning to other forms of amuse- 
ment. 

The Editor is continuing to work toward a 
more efficient combined author-and-subject 
Index, a system initiated in volume 16, and 
will welcome any suggestions toward this 
end. Beginning in this present number, all 
items will have their date of publication 
listed, whether or not they appeared during 
the year which the Handbook covers. In this 
way there will be no need for a special Ad- 
denda section covering materials not included 
in previous editions of the work. 

The Choate School George T. CusHMan 


Casrro, Américo, The Structure of Spanish 
History. Tr. by Edmund L. King. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1954. Illus. 689 pp. $9.00. 
Not the least remarkable thing about this 

work based almost entirely on Professor 

Castro’s Espafia en su historia. Cristianos, 

moros y judios (Buenos Aires, 1948) is the 

persistence of a very personal point of view, 

a vitalistic conception of Spaniards and their 

history which the author tells us he began 

to embrace nearly twenty years ago. Each 
reader of The Structure of Spanish History, 
which is for all practical purposes a revised, 
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Englished edition of the Spanish work, must 
attempt to account for the genesis of such a 
vitalistic approach at a time like the present. 
Five years ago, toward the end of a lengthy 
review of the Spanish version of this work 
(see HR, xvm1) J. E. Gillet aptly remarked 
that “the antirationalism of Castro’s book 
coincides with that of all Western Europe 
.... The child of Reason looks with dismay 
at the rational barbarisms, Nazism, Fascism, 
Russian totalitarianism, aborted by this half 
century.” 

If, as we read Castro, we are persuaded 
that an understanding of Spain’s history is 
largely dependent on personal insight, then 
we may be willing to accept certain evidence 
adduced throughout the volume, accept it 
“without reservation,” as he occasionally 
asks us to do (see, for instance, p. 128). If 
we are not so persuaded, we shall, upon com- 
paring the earlier Spanish edition with this 
more recent English one, at least be forced 
to admit that many of the rational objections 
raised by Malkiel, Spitzer, and other scholars, 
have not shaken, perhaps could never have 
hoped to shake what for Castro himself, at 
least, was first and foremost a matter of 
faith. 

This second edition voices, as might be 
expected, basically the same message as the 
edition of 1948. There is some rearrangement 
of material in the text, and new factual data 
have been allowed in cases where the central 
thesis would not tend to suffer. The second 
and third chapters are new. They are made 
up of material on the Visigoths which was 
first published in NRFH, 11 (1949), 217-263. 
Chapter 15 is partially new, some of it being 
reworked from the eleventh chapter of the 
Spanish edition. The index needs careful 
revision by a conscientious subeditor. Its 
chief shortcoming is a lack of complete page 
references for literally hundreds of entries. 
Uniformity of spelling for proper names 
would be desirable. One finds, for instance, 
three variations in text and index for one 
name: Abarvanel, Abarbanel, and Abra- 
vanel. Misprints, possibly misspellings, are 
not numerous for a book of such length. A 
few random examples are Whithill (689), 
Coromines (97 and 104), Catolonia (103), 
Cronwell and Duschesne (679), instead of 
Whitehill, Corominas, Catalonia, Cromwell, 
and Duchesne. Edmund King’s English 
rendering is commendably smooth except in a 
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very few instances. In one such case the es- 
sential meaning is immediately clear, but the 
over-literal English, with grammatical ante- 
cedents less clear than in the original Spanish, 
grinds along a bit heavily (see p. 41, lines 
14-16; ef. NRFH, u1, 222-223). 

The central thesis of the work is that for 
approximately the past ten centuries the in- 
habitants of the land called Spain have been 
something quite distinct from what they 
were prior to the Reconquest. In the author's 
own words (p. 650), “the basic and un- 
deniable fact underlying my description is 
that the present features, the main trends of 
Spanish life, are not to be found before the 
tenth century, while it is evident that the 
features emergent in the tenth century are 
still present in our own time.” Sometimes 
relying on his own intuition, other times 
turning for support to the very factual docu- 
mentation which he so frequently enjoys 
belittling, Castro develops, chapter by 
chapter, his reasons for thinking (p. 96) that 
“that which is most original and universal 
in the Hispanic genius has its origin in a 
living disposition forged in the nine centuries 
of Christian-Jewish-Moorish interaction.” It 
is worth noting that he means by “Christian” 
not the Visigoth with his lack of firm belief in 
the dual (human-divine) nature of Christ, 
but rather the Galician, initially, with his 
militant cult of Saint James the Apostle (see 
p. 80). 

The special quality of “Spanishness’’ 
which Castro takes as characteristic of the 
post-Reconquest era is studied, as it bears on 
Spanish medieval literature, with attention 
focussed on those features regarded by the 
author as Moorish, whether we happen to be 
dealing with the Castilian epic, or with the 
Libro de buen amor, or with some other note- 
worthy medieval production. The anguished 
outlook attributed to Spanish Jews (and 
those of them who became converts) is 
treated no less emphatically, if somewhat 
more briefly, in the case of such a masterpiece 
as the Celestina and in other works both 
earlier and later, including picaresque and 
ascetic literature. 

The impression most readers are likely to 
get is that the “Hispanic” is, for Castro, 
more oriental than occidental. Though Moors 
and Jews may come in for more credit than 
they are usually given in the Spanish struc- 
ture of life, nonetheless the constant emphasis 
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on Hispanic man’s idiosyncrasies involves 
the author in shaky generalizations about 
other national structures of life. If Castro 
would have us share his scorn for racial psy- 
chologists who bandy about terms such as 
“Spanish realism” or “Spanish indolence,”’ he 
himself would do well to refrain from em- 
ploying (p. 62) such labels as “the vague and 
vacillating Visigoth,” from sweeping state- 
ments like the one on a supposed rationaliza- 
tion of French national aspiration (see p. 8 
and ef. p. 231), and from an absurd and 
faintly contemptuous allusion (p. 55) to a 
cult of the secular divinity in the form of 
“protection of women, children, animals, and 
plants, in Anglo-Saxon countries.” Is there 
an unsavory racism implicit in the chapters 
on Jewish influences in Spain, particularly as 
regards the Inquisition? If Castro underlines, 
as he insists he does (p. 102), not the fact 
but what the fact reveals, why does he ignore 
the question of what any insecure human 
being, regardless of race or religion, would 
have done when ground between two mill- 
stones as was the Spanish Jew of the fifteenth 
century? (See Y. Malkiel’s essay on the Jews 
in Spain, on the oceasion of the appearance 
of Castro's Espafia en su historia, in HR, 
XVIII.) 

Of course one must decide whether it is 
legitimate to call attention to what Spaniards 
share and have shared with other humans 
the world over in their anxiety and inse- 
curity, or whether a study which stresses 
national eccentricities must exclude the in- 
ternational and universal as something 
irrelevant or to be taken for granted. Is it 
not possible, as Gillet suggests (7R, xvi, 
183-184) that despite the Spaniard’s anguish 
and self-doubt, “enjoyment, peace and quiet, 
serene though heroic effort, and even clear 
reason, are also part of Spanish life and 
history” 

Professor Castro has charged (p. 59) that 
Menéndez y Pelayo “forged a Spanish science 
altogether devoid of scientific content, with 
the intent of filling the void that afflicted his 
soul.” Has Castro, to fill another void, at 
times done something similar with Spain’s 
historical structure? Each of us will have to 
decide that question for himself, and Castro's 
intuitive conception of Hispanie man, being 
intuitive, will in the main be hard either to 
prove or to disprove. In any event, Castro 
has produced a key book. Serious students of 
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Spain and her people can expect to be amply 
rewarded by reading The Structure of Spanish 
History. This English version will fortunately 
increase the book’s radius of influence and 
stimulate further and, it is to be hoped, 
fruitful discussion of important principles. 

Danie 8. 
University of California, Davis 


Aus, Max, La prosa espafiola del siglo XIX. 
1. Romédnticos. Mexico: Antigua Libreria 
Robredo, 1953. ix, 401 pp. 

This is the second volume of Max Aub’s 
unusual anthology of nineteenth-century 
Spanish prose. The first, Neocldsicos y libera- 
les, was reviewed in the May 1953 issue of 
Hispania (pp. 257-258). Mr. Aub filled that 
volume with samples of the prose writing of 
the pre-romantic years of Spain’s nineteenth 
century. These were a period of struggle and 
controversy, in which the belles-lettres 
searcely existed and in which Spanish writing 
had little contact with the people—it belonged 
almost wholly to the intellectuals, to the 
politicians, and to the exiles in Paris and 
London who had a cause for which to fight. 
The period from the return of Ferdinand VII 
to the throne until his death in 1833 was one 
of violent reaction, in which the government 
seemed intent upon pushing the nation back- 
wards to the darkness of pre-rennaissance 
times. With Ferdinand’s death, the exiles 
returned, the liberals came out of jail, and a 
new and vital literature began. 

It is with the prose of this literature that 
the second volume of Mr. Aub’s anthology 
purports to deal. The compiler assigns dates 
to the romantic period—1833-68, the years 
of the reign of Isabel II. However, the first 
products of Spanish romanticism had already 
seen the light in Paris and London, and it is 
appropriate that the volume should open with 
an essay by that staunch defender of ro- 
manticism, Antonio Alealé Galiano, repre- 
sented by his Prélogo to the Duque de Rivas’ 
El moro expésito. This is followed by Martinez 
de la Rosa’s Bosquejo histérico de la guerra de 
las Comunidades. The Duque de Rivas himself 
is represented by a costumbrista piece, El 
ventero. These names are traditionally as- 
sociated with Spanish romanticism. But then 
we find Bretén de los Herreros and Ferndn 
Caballero, who are not usually thought of as 
romanticists. The former is represented by a 
sketch (La castaflera) and the latter by two 
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chapters from her novel, La familia de Alva- 
reda. 

The volume holds surprises for the reader 
who expects to find selections romantic in 
the traditional sense. But if he accepts the 
definitions and. categories of. the compiler, 
who says, “El romanticismo espafol, en 
prosa, halla su mejor expresién en los articulos 
de costumbres,” he will not be disappointed, 
for it is a fact that many of the selections 
which make up this volume are romantic 
only in the sense that they come from the 
pens of authors who wrote during the years 
which Mr. Aub has given as constituting the 
romantic period. So it is that we find the names 
of Serafin Estébanez Calder6n, Ramén de 
Mesonero Romanos, Juan Eugenio Hartzen- 
busch, Antonio de Trueba, Adelardo Lépez de 
Ayala and others who are not often thought 
of as romanticists. But along with them are 
the names of a few who were much closer to 
the “movement”: Mariano José de Larra, 
Enrique Gil y Carrasco, and Pablo Piferrer. 
And, of course, there are selections from the 
work of Juan Donoso Cortés and Jaime Bal- 
més, who, according to Mr. Aub, dominated 
the philosophy of romanticism in Spain. 

Costumbriemo, in one form or another, has 


been favorite with Spanish writers for a long 
time. The nineteenth century was a period in 
which the sketch was cultivated by most of 
Spain’s writers and in this century it reached 
its apogee. The reader who accepts the com- 
piler’s belief that the articulo de costumbres 
was the best prose expression of Spanish 


romanticism will find much to enjoy. In 
addition to those already mentioned are the 
names of Baulio Foz (with his fascinating 
Vida de Pedto Saputo), Santos Lépez Pele- 
grin, Modesto Lafuente, Antonio Marfa 
Segovia, Antonio Ros de Olano, Nicomedes 
Pastor Diaz, Leopoldo Cueto, Miguel de los 
Santos Alvarez, Gabriel Garcia Tassara and 
José Selgas Carrasco—all represented by 
sketches. Among other selections are a Vida 
de Don Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin by 
Buenaventura Carlos Aribau, and a deserip- 
tion of Valladolid by José Marfa Quadrado. 
If one is surprised to find José Zorrilla wholly 
missing from an anthology of romantic prose, 
it can be said that the volume at least ends 
properly, for the last selection in it is the 
Cartas literarias a una mujer, by that late, 
but complete and exquisite romanticist, 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 


Oberlin College Rocers 


Korr, Suerman H., The Novels of Pérez 
Galdés: The Concept of Life as Dynamic 
Process. Saint Louis: Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, 1954. $3.00. 

This scholarly and penetrating analysis of 
the novels of Pérez Galdés is one of the most 
important contributions to Galdosian criti- 
cism of recent years. The study is confined to 
the contemporary or social novels and does 
not include the Episodios Nacionales. The 
principal objective of the study is to interpret 
Gald6s’ portrayal of life through an examina- 
tion of his novelistic method. The treatment 
is divided into eight chapters: 

1. The Narrative Plan. Galdos’ narrative 
form is divided into two main categories: the 
plot of dramatic situation, characterized by 
compactness and tenseness, built around one 
situation, as exemplified in Dota Perfecta; 
and the biographical plot form utilized in the 
portrayal of developing personality over a 
long period of time. The majority of his 
novels fall within this second category. His 
method is generally characterized by person- 
ality development taking precedence over 
events, and the narrative account is con- 
cerned principally with the interaction 
between an expanding personality and a 
combination of environmental factors which 
embrace a comparatively long period of time. 

u. Personality Formation. Galdés has a 
good understanding of the psycho-biological 
factors and environmental! influences in their 
relation to personality. development, and 
believed the latter to be most important and 
significant in personality formation, Person- 
ality is always assumed to be in process of 
formation. It is a study and depiction of 
growth. 

mi. Complexity of Personality. The main 
characters in Galdés’ novels are not static 
types, but complex personalities in process 
of growth. This is illustrated by Mr Koff in 
a tabular presentation of the characteristics, 
and the full personality picture as tabulated 
covers some seventy aspects of character. 
Thus the individual personality is depicted 
as in a continual process of transformation 
embodying a reshaping of attitudes and 
responses necessitated by the individual’s 
effort to maintain a harmonious relationship 
with environment. 

1v. The Psychological Structure. The struc- 
ture of personality development is presented 
in graphic form. Certain high points in life 
experience are indicated graphically, in be- 
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tween which the individuals are in process of 
movement, change, and growth. The high 
points are also noted to be in the form of 
ascending plateaus of development. 

v. The Social Process. Galdés is a social 
novelist. He makes an understanding por- 
trayal of man as a being who moves always 
within society and is deeply affected by his 
social relationships. His emphasis is always 
on the individual. The influence of the Church 
and the social hierarchy on the individual is 
prominent in his novels, but he devoted more 
time to the presentation of social class bar- 
riers and the problems that they raise than 
he did to religion. His sympathies lay mainly 
with the lower strata of society, and he saw 
the advantages of inter-mixture of classes. 

vi. The Moral Perspective. Galdés is defiant 
toward the rigid enforcement of institutional 
regimentation and proclaims ideals of freedom 
of conscience and freedom to determine one’s 
own place in the world. Morality and religion 
are fundamentals of life itself, and mark the 
natural course of man’s progress in the 
world. There is almost ever-present in his 
novels a sense of compassion and a love of 
humanity. Dignity and self-respect are de- 
pendent upon individual worth rather than 
on social and religious tradition. 

vu. The Philosophic Perspective. Galdés 
proposes a reasonable balance between 
reason, science, and religion and sees spirit- 
uality developing most effectively in an in- 
dividual through selfless devotion to others. 
Love of one’s fellowman is a directive force 
as imperative as biological law, and the 
Golden Rule is presented as a universal 
principle indispensable to man’s existence. 
The life process is one of dynamic evolu- 
tionary movement upward. 

vin. The Personality of Galdés. In his 
earlier years there is noted a somewhat fiery 
reactionary element in his novels which may 
have originally stemmed from a_ reaction 
against the authoritarianism of his mother. 
Later, with maturity, there are evidenced a 
tolerance, moderation, and kindness in out- 
look, and he is revealed as an idealist who 
stood for the integration of the social, moral, 
and religious experiences in a well-balanced 
personal philosophy. 

The foregoing summary of some of the 
principal ideas of Mr. Eoff's study reveals to 
what extent he has effectively utilized basic 
psychological principles in the area of critical 
literary analysis. It is a stimulating and in- 
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teresting approach, which gives an added 
dimension to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of one of Spain’s greatest literary figures. 

J. Wortn Banner 
College of William and Mary 


SansuAn, Pinan A., El Ensayo Hispdnico. 
Estudio y Antologia. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 1954. 412 pp. Tela. 

El ensayo viene alcanzando en nuestros 
dias un alto grado de desarrollo en los pafses 
de habla espafiola, indicio de que se va en- 
sanchando la minorfa culta a quien el ensayo 
se dirige generalmente. Pero, a pesar de su 
importancia, ese género literario no recibe en 
nuestras clases la atencién que se merece, 
debido quiz4 a la naturaleza intelectualista 
del ensayo moderno, de dificil comprensién 
para alumnos con insuficiente dominio de la 
lengua y de la cultura hispdnicas. Otro obsté- 
culo para la difusién del estudio del ensayo 
hdllase en la escasez de textos adecuados. La 
Antologia de la profesora Sanjudn ayudaré a 
llenar ese vacto. 

E] libro de que nos ocupamos comprende 
un extenso prélogo de 105 péginas, en inglés, 
selecciones de 23 autores espafioles y diez 
hispanoamericanos, abarcando desde Fray 
Antonio de Guevara del siglo XVI hasta 
Julid4n Marfas y Eduardo Mallea, ambos 
nacidos en el presente siglo. El prélogo cons- 
tituye un excelente estudio sobre el desarrollo 
del ensayo en la literatura hispana desde el 
siglo XVI hasta el presente. El haber puesto 
el prélogo en inglés me parece un desacierto; 
en espafol hubiera estado mejor y con menos 
erratas, y hubiera sido mds (til en pafses 
hispanos donde escasean las buenas antologfas 
tanto como por ac&. El modelo para esta 
obra parece haber sido la excelente antologfa 
del ensayo espafiol contempordneo compilada 
por A. del Rio y J. Benardete, Concepto 
contempordneo de Espafia (1895-1931), Buenos 
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La compilacién de una antologfa ofrece 
enormes dificultades, y pocas probabilidades 
de agradar a muchos. E] mayor obstéculo 
estriba en el gusto y tacto necesarios para 
escoger en material tan abundante un nimero 
de autores y pdginas que representen lo més 
caracterizado del perfodo que se desea ilus- 
trar. En la presente Antologia se incluyen 33 
escritores en unas 300 paginas, poco mds de 
media docena de pdéginas de texto para cada 
autor. Ante tales dificultades se impone el 
gusto personal del compilador, y la profesora 
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Sanjudn se ha guiado por el suyo en la selec- 
cién de autores y obras, y también en la 
importancia que les asigna en el prélogo. Para 
Azorin bastan once lfneas, mientras que 
Maeztu, Gémez de la Serna y Julidn Marfas 
se llevan dos péginas cada uno. La proporcién 
parece disparatada en esta clase de textos. 
El propésito de la profesora Sanjudn es 
presentar una perspectiva histérica del en- 
sayo, ilustrada con buenos ejemplos de los 
diferentes perfodos. De los tratadistas, teé- 
logos y moralistas, precursores del ensayo, 
incluye breves paginas de Guevara, Vives, 
Santa Teresa, Fray Luis de Leén, Molinos, 
Quevedo y Gracién. Los enciclopedistas del 
siglo XVIII, representados por el Padre 
Feij6o, Cadalso y Jovellanos, y los costum- 
bristas encabezados por Larra se aproximan 
ya al ensayo moderno, que alcanza completo 
desarrollo con Unamuno y la generacién del 
98, y sus sucesores. 

El tema predilecto del ensayo hispano, lo 
mismo en la Peninsula Ibérica que en Amé- 
rica, es el problema o la afirmacién nacional. 
Esa es la preocupacién primordial en la obra 
de Unamuno y Ortega y Gasset, los dos 
pensadores que més han influfdo en la cultura 
hispana de nuestros dias. Lo mismo podemos 
afirmar con respecto a los defensores de la 
tradicién nacional dirigidos por Menéndez 
Pelayo, polemista catélico de sorprendente 
erudicién. Los disefpulos de Ortega y Gasset 
estan representados por Julian Marfas, 
quien a pesar de la oposicién abierta y sola- 
pada trata de mantener y difundir el am- 
biente intelectual y filoséfico que Ortega 
habfa creado en Madrid. 

El ensayo hispanoamericano est4 repre- 
sentado por selecciones de Sarmiento, Martf, 
Montalvo, Rodé, Caso, Vasconcelos, Reyes, 
Martinez Estrada, Korn, y Mallea. Estos 
representan lo més granado del ensayo 
americano, pero es sélo una exigua muestra 
del mucho y excelente material que no ha 
podido entrar en la antologia por falta de 
espacio. 

En la presentacién de los autores en el 
prélogo se deslizaron algunos errores, particu- 
larmente al hablar de los hispanoamericanos. 
Haya de la Torre, Gonzdélez Prada y Marié- 
tegui son todos peruanos; ninguno es chileno 
(pg. 87). Tampoco creo deba decirse que 
Sarmiento fué “de los exilados que en 1851 
escribieron en Montevideo en contra de 
Rosas” (319), pues sabemos que su largo 
exilio fué en Chile. 
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Los diferentes ensayos van precedidos de 
una breve introduccién en que se exponen 
las principales caracterfisticas del autor y su 
obra. Estas sucintas presentaciones consti- 
tuyen uno de los aspectos més recomendables 
de la Antologia, aunque en ellas se repite lo 
que ya queda dicho en inglés en el prélogo. 
Hubiera sido preferible eliminar esas repeti- 
ciones en el prélogo y dedicar més espacio a 
la discusién de autores y obras para los 
cuales no habfa cabida en la Antologia. Nada 
se dice del ensayo en que se aplica la biologfa 
al problema nacional, cultivado por Cajal y 
Marafién; ni del ensayo histérico en el que 
sobresalen Altamira, Albornoz, A. Castro y 
Silvio Zavala. El problema racista de Amé- 
rica, en sus aspectos negativos, tampoco 
est4 suficientemente discutido, Las obras de 
Arguedas, Bulnes y Bunge debieran de 
haberse explicado en contraste con la Raza 
césmica de Vasconcelos. EF] aprismo de Haya 
de la Torre, Amerindia de R. Rojas, la Patria 
Grande de Ugarte son parte del fondo del 
ensayo hispanoamericano y bien merecfan 
unas Ifneas para explicar su evolucién his- 
térica. 

A continuacién del prélogo y de cada uno 
de los ensayos inclufdos en el volumen hay 
breves pero (tiles bibliograffas. Dada su 
brevedad, pudieran haberse omitido los 
viejos manuales de literatura, que poco o 
nada dicen sobre el ensayo moderno, Huelgan 
también en un texto bastante elemental re- 
ferencias a articulos de periédico de dudosa 
valfa y de diffeil consulta. En su lugar pu- 
dieran incluirse obras recientes de cardcter 
general con buenas bibliograffas como R. 
Crawford, A Century of Latin American 
Thought, Harvard University Press, 1944; P. 
Lain Entralgo, La generacién del noventa y 
ocho, Madrid, 1945; <A. Torres-Rfoseco, 
Ensayos sobre literatura hispanoamericana, 
Berkeley, 1953. Las obras de los autores se 
citan por ediciones econémicas recientes, la 
mayorfa publicadas en Argentina, sin indicar 
la fecha de la obra. Algunas fichas est4n mal 
colocadas. Goldberg, Studies in Spanish- 
American Literature, est& fuera de lugar en la 
seccién espafiola (73), y en la bibliograffa 
sobre Azorin (241); Nuevos retratos, bajo 
Azorin (74), pertenece a Salaverria; La 
Religién de los Aztecas y Sobre una figurilla 
de hueso del antiguo imperio maya no perte- 
necen a Antonio Caso sino a su hermano 
Alfonso (360). La fecha del nacimiento de 
Gémez de la Serna se pone en 1891 (65) y 
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1888 (261); la primera es la que dan del Rio 
y Benardete y la otra es la que el autor 
mismo da en su Automoribundia, 1888-1948. 
Ks preferible evitar la confusién. 

Los pequefios defectos que dejamos in- 
dicados, y las erratas que se han deslizado, 
particularmente en el prélogo en inglés, 
pueden subsanarse fdcilmente en ediciones 
posteriores; el texto de los ensayos esta 
impreso con correccién. Es un libro intere 
sante que debiera hallar cabida en nuestras 
clases de literatura y cultura hispanas. 
Indiana University Acarrro Rey 


Franco, Anger, El alma de la oracién. 
Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1954. 241 pp. 
This is a study of verbs for use by English- 

speaking students of advanced Spanish, or 

by teachers as a reference work. It contains 
all tenses and practically all irregular verbs in 
the language. It takes up each tense in great 
detail, giving a short description of rules for 
usage, followed by a large number of model 
sentences in Spanish as examples, together 
with various types of exercises for practice. 

The most useful aspect of the book is the 
unusually large number of examples given for 
each tense and mood of the verb. These in 
themselves make the text a useful one, espe- 
cially for an instructor of Spanish who is 
looking for something to implement his 
regular grammar text. As for the grammatical 
explanations, they are at times so short as to 
be cryptic and meaningless without further 
clarification from the professor. There are 
some exceptionally good sections in which 
the discussions are clear and detailed: (pret- 
erite vs. imperfect, ser vs. estar, al + infini- 
tive, the subjunctive treated as a future in 
some noun clauses and in adverbial clauses, 
the semantics of some troublesome verbs). 
But more often there is a lack of method 
and “sequence of events” which may lead to 
confusion rather than clarity. 

In Chapter II one of the sentences used as 
an example has a verb in the present perfect 
tense, a tense which is not explained until 
Chapter VII; al + infinitive is used on p. 37 
but not discussed until p. 40; estar por + 
infinitive is given as an example on p. 37 but 
its idiomatic meaning is not defined anywhere 
in the book or vocabulary. 

Some chapters are unnecessarily long. The 
discussion of the present tense, for instance, 
involves the presente actual, presente halntual, 
presente hipotético, and presente histdérico. 


Since the Spanish and the English usage of 
the present tense are quite similar, such an 
extensive treatment, covering 14 pages, is 
rather excessive. Only the hipotético, where 
the present is used for the future, should need 
special mention. The same lengthiness ap- 
pears in the description of the imperfect 
subjunctive. This tense is, of course, com- 
pletely regular in its formation once we 
accept its origin from the preterite. Surely 
3'4 pages of “irregular” imperfect subjunc- 
tive forms are not necessary for learning 
purposes. Nor should the chapter on the 
present subjunctive be loaded down with 
“irregularities” that include radical-changing 
and orthographic-changing verbs. 

There are some explanations that, if not 
incorrect, are certainly misleading. The de- 
scription of the present participle would 
lead one to believe wrongly that the -ante, 
-tente endings could be added to almost any 
verb (el hombre esperante for el hombre que 
espera). The statement (p. 46) that the in- 
finitive often replaces the subjunctive is 
correct, but should be made more specific by 
adding: “only when its subject is the same as 
that of the main verb.” The description of 
haber de as showing obligation and tener que 
as showing mere futurity (p. 40), seems an 
inversion of the generally accepted usage. 
And in the semantics section, as an example 
of the word ask, appears the sentence: Los 
niflos preguntan demasiadas preguntas. Don't 
we expect the verb in this situation to be 
hacen? 

A few omissions were noted, such as the 
gerund (mentioned only as used in progres- 
sive tenses), the present subjunctive in ad- 
jective clauses, the imperfect subjunctive in 
sentences of the type: Me dijo que esperara. 
Very few typographical errors were en- 
countered: p. 9heading “C” should read 
“D"; p. 93-first person of present, not pret- 
ertle; p. 100, |. 4-auriliaries for auriliares; 
p. 102-imperfect or pluperfect, not of; p. 168, 
1. 9-diphthong for dopthong. 

It seems to this reviewer that the excellent 
things that exist in this text could be en- 
hanced, first, by a careful weeding out of 
superfluous material; second, by a detailed 
check to be sure that constructions are not 
utilized until explained; third, by the repair- 
ing of omissions and the addition of a topical 
index. 
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Everett W. Hesse, University of and 
Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala, //« State College of Washington 


JUST OUT—Planned for second-year level college classes in Spanish conver 
sation and composition. The text recounts, in dialogue form, the experiences 
of a group of students sight-seeing in Spain, and gives a wealth of Fresh and 
stimulating cultural material about the country, its heritage, and people 
Each lesson contains a dialogue, cuestionario, word and idiom study, oral exer 
cise, and a tema for translation into Spanish go alls., 169 pages 
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Thomas Ballantine Irving, University of Minnesota, and 
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THIS COLLECTION OF provocative, stimulating readings introduces the stu 
dent to the distinctive characteristics of the Spanish American way of life 
Drawn from the prose and poetry of Spaniards, Indians, criollos, and travelers, se 
lections range from pre-conquest times to the present, Chosen largely from less 
familiar sources, they deal not only with the geography and colonial back 
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A BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


H. Loss, Car/efon Collere 


A SHORTENED and revised version of the author's earlier SPANISH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR, this book covers the essentials of Spanish grammar thoroughly 
Rules are explained so chat the student a preciates grammar as necessary to 
his thinking and not just an arbitrary code. Emphasis ts placed on the com 
mand of basic words, idioms, and constructions. Drill exercises and materials 
for translation are short and illustrate grammatical points and vocabulary 
taken up in each lesson 186 pages 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 


Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 
ADAPTABLE TO either the oral or written approach, this highly successful 
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time is spent on reading and conversation. Each chapter is based on a Spanish 
dialogue or reading selection introducing practical situations and cultural ma 
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Raymond Leonard Grismer, University of Minnesota 
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Manso. Includes representative works by Alarcén, Valdés, Galdés, Bazin, etc 
306 pages 
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Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 
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tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: [1 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple 
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OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


Recently published: 
LA BARCA SIN PESCADOR 


By ALEJANDRO CASONA. Fdited by José A. Balseiro and J. Riis Owre, 
both of the University of Miami. An important play by an outstanding con 
temporary Spanish dramatist, available for the first time as a text for col 
lege and high school students 


168 pp., illus January 1955 $2.25 


In Preparation: 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH USAGE 
By GEORGE E. McSPADDEN, University of Chicago. A functional presen 


tation of Spanish linguistie practice designed for beginners 


“Already published: 


CUENTOS Y RISAS 
By JOHN KENNETH LESLIE, Northwestern University. Vwenty gay 


and amusing stories suitable for first semester Spanish courses, designed 
to be read after only a few weeks study of grammar 
172 pp 1052 


$2.75 


CHARLAR REPASANDO 
By MARSHALL R. NASON and ROSALYN T. CAMPBELL, both o/ (/v 


University of New Mexico. A second-year textbook of conversation, pro 
nunciation, intonation and vocabulary. 
368 pp., Ulus 195) $3.25 


LA AMERICA ESPANOLA 


By HARVEY L. JOHNSON, Indiana University. A colleetion of informa 
tive essays on many aspects of South American life, suitable for seeond 
year courses. (O.L.8.T.) 


245 pp 1049 $3.00 


REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS 


By W. T. PATTISON, University of Minnesota. A first book of Spanish 
literature in the original texts, including representative works of more than 
35 authors and containing material for a survey course. (O.L.8.T.) 

Two volumes. Vol. 1, 204 pp. Vol. 2, 353 pp 142 Mach vol, $4.25 
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Two 
new 
elementary Spanish texts 


A BASIC COURSE IN SPANISH 


Thirty-two well-planned and graded lessons plus six reviews 
Grammar is logically grouped and limited to most important 
Wo ebber principles; vocabulary is restricted to high-frequency words 

and somal Lively and interesting reading texts. For college 
ise 


LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 


Legends, readings, and plays of the Latin-American countries 
provide simple, idiomatic, cultural reading, part of which is in 
dialogue form. Introductory passages in Iénglish, footnotes, 
and a set of exercises for each selection. Attractively illus 
trated 
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School INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 


The accredited bilingual school 
sponsored by the Universidad Au- 
tonoma de Guadalajara and mem- A scholarly triannual containing articles, book 
bers of Stanford University faculty reviews, notes and selected bibliographies per 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, taining to Latin America. A staff of collaborators 
July 3-Aug. 13, courses in art, cre- in forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
ative writing, geography, history, reports about authors, books, periodicals, 
language and literature. $225 cov- | publishers, and libraries 
ers tuition, board and room. Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
WRITE and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
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Beginning Spanish 


by FRANCISCO UGARTE 


Dartmouth College 
(Author of Espaia y su Civilexacion) 


A realistic first-year text by a native of Spain who ts 
a master of the Spanish language and a teacher of 
long experience in American colleges. Begenning 
Spanish is designed to ensure attainment of the three 
major objectives of language study: fluency in speak- 


ing, Correctness in writing, understanding in reading 


256 pages 


Examination copies are available 
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"HOUSE OF INTERNATIONAL RECORDS” 
OFFERS AUDIO-ORAL AIDS IN The gaming 
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Spa nish Reco rds American Association of Teachers of German 
Text supplied with all of the following 


records Note: on all orders of 3 or THE GERMAN 


more L.P.’s we offer a 20% discount 


78 RPM Record With Text QUARTERL Y 


EL CANCIONERO MEXICANO, sung by lie 
(iavilanes, trio with guitar accompaniment. Five 10 
inch unbreakable records: La Bandunga; La paloma; 


La Valentina ehaparrita; Cielito lindo; Las chia K-ditorial, Literary 
paneeas, La golondrina; La hita; Cuatro mil- 


peas, Cancién mixteca “MC 16-78 RPM Records $5 25 and Pedagogical Articles 
ATICTAEN EL. PAIS DE LAS MARAVILLAS 
(Disney 5, 2-78 RPM records Book Reviews 
CLNICIENTA (Dianey) SY-4, 2— 
teeorda News Note 
SPANISH SPEECH BOU N DS—Gives all Voealee— Hotes 


Combinaciones— Varian Vocales— Diptongos —-Trip- Advertisements 
tongee One 78 KPM record. Liported $1.95 


Long Playing 33 1/3 R.P.M. Raa Text Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Drama bolk Songs — Poe 

De FALLA, MOMPOU, TI RINA. BRA DORS, (Four issues) 
MONTSALVATGE sung by Nan Merriman on | 
12” record ANC) 36208 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, Spanish folk | Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
songs by Deballa Granados and Ciuridi, with Gerald 
Moore at the pano. Twelve songs, including: El pafio Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
moruno, Jota, Nana. Seguidilla murciana; Asturiana Harvard University Dept of Germanic Lan- 
Polo, worar de la tiaja, No quieras tus avellanas Buac! uages 
La toaja dolorosa, majo Caneién. One 10 wach- Reisinger Mu bd 
ineh LP LM $3.98 Syracuse U nivernity 

| LA VIDA EB BUESO, by Pedro Calderén o le Cambridge 38, Mass Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Barea. TC 2001, 2-12" $11.4 
DON JUAN TENORIO, by Joeé Zoriile TC 2002, For sample copies, address Business Manager 
2-12" reeords $i! 1.9 

EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMBA, by Dedro Cak | 
de la Bares 2003, 2-12" records 
DE CORAZON A CORAZON: Collection of well. | 
known poems by distinguished poeta of Bpain and 
Hispanic America, recited by the Colombian poet 
Hoflioan Liévano. [neluded are: “Marcha 


triunfal”’ and “Sonatina” by Rubén Dario; “El dia REVISTA 
que me quieras” by Amado Nervo; “Farewell” by 4 

Pablo Neruda, “Mujer” by Rafael Alberti; “La 
nacencia’’ by Luis Chamiao, “Qué goce bate” by Juan 


Karin Poema del hijo” by Ernesto Hoff HISPANIGA 
man Liévanc,; “Las uves by Andrés 


Blaneo, enamorad Franeciseo | 
HernArdes, ruego”’ by Gabrie la ‘El canto 
de la angustia’ by Leopoldo Lagones; “Cancién de MODERNA 
la vida profunda™ by Porfirio Barba-Jacob; “Poema | 
dle la deepedida’’ by José Angel Huesa; and “El brin 
dia del Bohemio’’ by Guillermo Aguirre y Fierro Se publica trimestralmente con el 
One 12 inch LP record, with complete Spanish text, hie le e@ » di 
MMC 1001 $5.96 objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul 
POLK BONGS OF BPAIN, sung by Germaine Mon tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, 
tero, Folia--de San Vieente de la Varquera—Cialle resefias de libros y noticias literurias 
‘ ‘om “ turiar te thelgu« the 
rocloelo~ Yu se van low pastores—Con las abejas literaria moderna, estudios y mate 
lowe contrabandistas de ronda— Los cuatro muleros riales de folklore hispdnico una bi 
RAMON NGOD, Mexican songs bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi 
chestra ace Alld en el Raneho Grande—Roea cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
Cielito linde- Quiéfreme mucho, Amapola—Adite en América, y una seecién escolar 
Mariguita linda— Morena linda—Marquita) One 10 ledicada 
inch LP. DL 8188 3 00 dedicada a las estudiantes de espafiol 
PE DKO VARGAS, América Canta, Spanish versions 
of North American songs: Polwo de estrellas— Adide 
Hailando en la obecuridad—Humo en tua ojce 
Bella azul—Sombras del ime sue 
atardecer, One 10 inch LP, LAM 64 $2.05 ndmero suelto: $1.00 
Mame on two Tin 46 rpm, 00 eder 
ARGENTINE POLK SONGS, sung by Octavio Vendader: ico de Onis 
Corvaldn with guitar aceompaniment—(Cuando yo Director: Angel del Rio 
me muero-Ay para Navidad—Subo subo-— Noches 
le luna Anahi a Chayar—Mucho te quiero Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 


délares norteamericanos al ato; 


Taripat Che Cucharata lan Baileeito de 
Vroes alt Boy lib ‘ali Pala. ves ne Hispanic Institute in the United States 
FP 810. 1-107 recone Columbia University 
GOLDSMITH'S MUSIC SHOP, SINC. 
401 WEST 42nd St Y.¢ Y. 435 West 117th Street, New York 
lo all orders please add for is 
4dditional—use this ad as Order Blank 
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La Revista Iberoamericana 


ANUNCIA 


un cambio de normas editoriales que sera 
de interés para todos los escritores e 
iberoamericanistas del hemisferio: 


La REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA, a partir de su préximo nimero, 
pagard toda colaboracién aceptada excepto las resefias criticas. 


La REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA, a partir de su préximo nimero, 
abrira sus paginas a la publicacién no sélo de ensayos, articulos eruditos 
y resefias bibliograficas, sino también a la publicacién de poesias, cuen- 
tos y piezas dramAticas breves. Las colaboraciones deben ser de una 
extension aproximada de 2.500 a 3.000 palabras; las poesias o antologias 
poéticas de 15 paginas, més o menos. 


La Redaccién de la REVISTA [BEROAMERICANA preferiré a los 
miembros del Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana 
en lo que a colaboraciones se refiere, pero ofrece también sus péginas 
a todos los iberoamericanistas. Las cuotas de = inseripeiém son: 
en Iberoamérica, $US 2.00; en los demfs paises $US 4.00. Estas 
cuotas incluyen Ja suseripeién anual a la REVISTA IBEROAME- 
RICANA. 


Arruro Torres-Rroseco 
Presidente del IT. 1. LT. 


Director Técnico: Fraxeisco Montrerpe, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 
Ribera de San Cosme 71, México, D. F., México. 


Director Literario, Iberoamérica: Jiménez Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México, Ribera de San Cosme 71, México, D. F., México. 


Director Literario, Estados Unidos: Femxanno Acearta, Department of Spanish & Portu 
guese, University of California, Berkeley 4, California, EE. UU 


Secretario Ejecutivo—Tesorero: Mansnat. R. Nason, Box 60, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, EE. UU. 
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ANISH - ENGLI 
LISH - SPANI 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size ES 
edition (3'(46'4). Helpful to teachers and § 
dequate for all work. Equaily 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- Ee 
ying English. Contains all current Spanish ¢ 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 
clatlun, new words such as commonly used 
in Science, Radio, Aviativ.., ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


© Liberal Discount on Clase Orders. 


UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL 
SANTA CLARA, CUBA 


SPANISH 
for North Americans 


Courses for beginners, intermediate students, 
and advanced students 


Instruction based on the findings of Linguis 
tic Science 


Free exchange informant service 


JULY 4 TO AUGUST 19 
Approximate cost $240 


for fees and living expenses. 


For information write to: 
Dra. Isora Pineda 
Universidad Central, 
Santa Clara, L. V., Cuba. 
Trips, excursions, and sports 
guest professors 
Spend this summer in the heart of Cuba 


Lectures by 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer to his 
letter within six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
117 Strong Hall 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention Hisranta when writing to Advertisers 
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THE CELESTINA 


Translated from the Spanish 
BY LESLEY BYRD SIMPSON 


This completely new translation of The Celestina, the first in English 
since 1631, makes available to the modern reader a fifteenth-century 
Spanish masterpiece whose central character is one of the great crea- 
tions of all literature. Based on the Burgos edition of 1499, this vivid, 
entertaining version preserves the colloquial flavor of the original and 
restores it to the public for whom it was originally written, 

174 pages $3.0 


LA POESIA POSTMODER- 
NISTA PERUANA 


BY LUIS MONGUIO 


These essays in Spanish describe the different and often contradictory 
tendencies and realizations of the Peruvian poets since the exhaustion 
of Modernism about 1910, and evaluate poetic performance as against 
poetic intent. They also search for the aesthetic concepts of these 
poets, and consider the philosophical, psychological, and historical 
circumstances which sustained them. 

252 pages $3.50 


LA POESIA CHILENA 


Origenes y Desarrollo del Siglo XVI al XIX 
BY FERNANDO ALEGRIA 


A critical study in Spanish of the origins and developments of Chilean 
poetry, establishing the background for one of the richest contempor- 
ary poetries in Spanish. Combining literary history, literary criticism, 
interpretations, and discussion of the social and historical background, 
this book brings four centuries of Chilean poetry into its scope. 

310 pages $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 


Please mention Hisranita when writing to Advertisers 


Functional Spanish 


Wiimarrn H. Stare, G. Henri A. Casavant, University of Maine 
This new beginning text follows the pattern that made Functional French by the 
same authors a highly successful text. It is thoroughly realistic, and its stress is on 
oral Spanish. Students are encouraged to learn units of speech and word combina 
tions rather than grammar for its own sake. Explanatory material is introduced 
only after the student has already used the principles involved 


Horizontes Latinoamericanos 


Illustrated C. Barcwe.or, Yale University « Joun C. Vorratu, University of Delaware 

lranslations by M. Wurrey, University of Southern California 

James ©. Crospy, Yale University 
The spoken language is stressed in this new intermediate text. Lively conversations 
between several young travelers south of the border form the heart of the book. 
The conversaciones are accompanied by idiomatic English translations to enable 
students to compare the two languages. Much cultural material is contained in the 
conversaciones as well as in the short reading passages. 


American Book Company 
COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THE SPANISH A y gorge, circulated widely in Latin America 


and the United States containing articles, in 
edited documents, book reviews, minor notices 
BACKGROUND OF and professional news. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 


by STANLEY ‘T. WILLIAMS Associate for Archives: Joun P. Harrison 
Associate for Bibliography: Joun FrNan 


The first complete definition of one of the great Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Robert S 
Continental influences upon American litera Chamberlain; C. C. Griffin; W. J Griffith; 
kK. W Logan; Marc hant; C. 
ture from the seventeenth century to the pre Nowell; W. V. Scholes; Engel Sluiter; Watt 


ent day, featuring the “Spanish biographies’’ of Stewart. 


eight men of letters: Irving, Ticknor, Prescott, Editorial Correspondence: Lewis Hanke, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Harte, and Howells, Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
Business Correspondence: 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


College Station, Box 6697 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS Durham, N. C. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


IMustrated, two volumes $10.00 


Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A, 
$4.00 a year foreign 


Special rates to graduate students 


Please mention Hisvania when writing to Advertisers 
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LOPEDICO que 
menta 
OAMERICA 


EL DICCIONARIO ENCICLOPEDICO UTEHA es ef primero que he 
dedicado una ctencién preferente en sus mil 
tiples aspectos y valores. Esta labor se ha realizado sin dejar por 
ello de ofrecer un contenido universal tan amplia y exacto como 
en el mejor y més completo de los diccionarios, incluto de aquellos 
que constan de un nimero considerablemente mayor de tomes 
Ton excepcionales corecteristicos hacen que el DICCIONARIO 
ENCICLOPEDICO UTEHA sea la obra de mésima mMportancia en 
ww género, concebida, redactoda impresa integromente en la 
América de lengua espotola. Por esta circunstancia, todo cuanto 
en el mundo posee un verdadero interés y re 
sulla necesorio pora w més perfecto conecimento y comprensién 
se encuentra en esta obra con una amplitud y veracidad hoste 
ahora no logrados. Como légica consecuencia, y merced ol ta 
bajo entusiosto y persistente de sus redactores y colaboradores, 
se ho conseguido que el léxico, lo Geogratia Historia, el acervo 
Geogratico y artisnco de nuestros poises figuren en DICCIONARIO 
ENCICLOPEDICO UTEHA con una calidad y abundancia estroor 
dinorias, que abercan todos los ospectos ontigues y modernos y 
'@ convierten en la obra que més se identifica con el espiritu y 
con la vida de Hisponocomérica. Asi mismo, ef contenido univer 
sal de este Diccionario, el inico rigurosamente ol dia de cuontos 
eaxisten en la lengua castellano, ha sido objeto de uno exrupy 
losa elaboracién, yo que cada uno de ws articulos se ha redoc 
todo temendo a lo vista los fuentes originales de moyor solvenca 
y con una ponderacién y objetividad que escluye todo lo super 
fluo y permiten comporarlo ventajosomente con jos obras més 
importantes de su género en e| mundo entero. Por todo ello, se 
ha reclizado sn duda una lobor de primordial wascendencia que 
todos ha de sotisfacer y todos proporcionaré inestimables 
que este Diccionario puede odquirinse 
ademés con unas facilidades de page nunco 
suponen esfuerzo econémco alguno pora nadie 


servicios culturales, ya 


que no 


10 
L DICCIONAR 

ofrece la més 

da informaci6n 


MAS DE MEDIO MILLON DE VOCES 
13000 PAGINAS - 20000 
400 MAPAS - 400 LAMINAS - 10 TOMOS 


En sus dies tomos, con mas de 500.000 entradas 
da redaccion y al tipo de letra, 
amente par obta, ha side posible 
ad del lénice castell, 
cuanto de interés cientilico artistion, lite 
geogralioo te he producide 
haste momento actual Cieatos de mapas y laminas, 
4 tode color y en asi come mas de 20,000 
pagines, constituyen 
lenciclopedia qralice, en 
icamente amenided y velor 
didaction Por todo cuanto le hemos dicho, el DIC 
CIONAKIO ENCICLOPEDICO UTEHA, ademée de 
sobre 
un diecionene de hoy. al dle en 
todos sus aspectos nuevo pot su presentecian y 
por tu contenido 


DICCIONARIO ENCICLOPEDICO 


UTEHA 


pote) soles une monum 


le Que se conjugen ew 


ser ol mas exacts y doc A 


Hispancam 


Un acontecimiento editorial que es un ORGULLO 
Para HISPANOAMERICA 
arte, las ciencias, idioma, ta Historia... 
cuanto usted necesita recordar 


En cuerina lisa, Dis. 140.00 
En cuerina marroqui, de lujo, Dis. 160.00 


UNION TIPOGRAFICA EDITORIAL HISPANO AMERICANA 


CALE O8 175 OF 
Sirvanse remitisome tollete descriptive del DIC. 


CIONARIO ENCICLOPEDICO UTEHA, dandome « cono- 


oe 


ambien sus 


de peqo 


Nombea 


Domici'to 


Localided 


Estado 
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D.C. DINRY. Ine., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Western Reserve University 
Escuela Espanola 20 de junio a 430 de julio, 1955 


Profesor Visilante: Francisco Ugarte 
Director de la Casa Espanola y jefe de estudios de espanol: MANUEL SALAS 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University 
La Casa Espafiola est4 situada en un lugar privilegiado de Cleveland, junto al Parque Wade 


y el Museo de Arte y sus jardines. Ofrece cursos de lengua, estilistica, civilizacién y métodos peda- 
gogicos para el M.A. y el Ph.D 


Su Escuela de Demostracién (500 estudiantes de escuela elemental y secundaria, 18 maestros 
experimentados) permite a los estudiantes observar la aplicacién prdctica de los métodos que Kan 


dado a Cleveland fama como centro importante de ensefianza de lenguas 


La Casa Espafiola con sus profesores espafoles e hispanoamericanos y sus diferentes activi- 
dades—tertulias, conferencias, Conciertos y representacién teatral—presenta un ambiente muy ade- 
cuado para aprender mejor la lengua y cultura hispdnicas. 

Para mds informes dirigirse a: 
MISS RUTH MULHAUSER 
French and Spanish School 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 2ind 


TRAVE!, ASSOCIATION Season BACK NUMBERS 


Study & Travel i WA N TE D 


Spain 60 DAYS $690 The Secretary will purchase certain back 


numbers in good, clean condition. The following 
all-expense, including steamer numbers are urgently needed at this time: 

@ Study at the University of Santander on | 
the Bay of Biscay. The extremely low cost | VoL. I (1918) Nos. 1, 2, 3 
includes sightseeing and local excursions 


Free time available for extended travel | Vor. Il (1919) Nos. 1, 5 


through Spain and other parts of Furope 


Vor. Ill (1920) Nos. 1, 2,6 
@ University credit is availabk 


Other trips to all parts of Europe, Vou. IV (1921) Nos. 1, 2, 6 


Latin America and the Orient 
VoL. V (1922) No. 1 


“‘America’s Foremost Organization 


for Educational Travel” Vou. VE (1925) Nos. 2,5 


Vou. VIE (1924) No. 1 


‘Students Intereational 
Travel Association Vor. VII (1925) No. 1 


M5 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Vor. XXXV_ (1952) No. 2 
325 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. on. XXXV (1952) No 
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SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO JULY 4—-AUG. 10 


NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 


Six weeks of intensive practice in speaking and hearing Spanish. Con 
versation with individual tutor. 


Courses in the Spanish language and literature. Lectures in Spanish 
and in English on various aspects of Spanish American culture 


Vacation attractions. Orientation course for further travel in Mexico. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live in hotel or home. All 


expense plans for your convenience, 


For complete catalogue and enrollment form write: 


MISS MARY WISE, P. O. Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published sit times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other materia) of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $500 


Payments to: Advertisers address 


George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs Unique Supplement to Language Study. 
Secretary -Treasure: Business Manager Over minutes of personalised talks by 
eight High School and College students of 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. six different Latin American countries, 
Davidson. N.C Middletown. Conn packed with interesting and entertaining 
’ ’ information about their daily lives, cus- 
toms, and the cultures of their lands 
Speech ts and informal. Clarity in- 
sures students’ comprehension of words 
Editor-in-Chief and thoughts. Custom Pressed 12” Long 
Play with Spanish-English libretto, $5.95. 

Julian Harris 


(oy t 95 
Univ. of Wisconsin vyright, 1954, by 


Madison. Wise WILM A RECORDERS—921 East Green 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Please mention Hisranta when writing to Advertise 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 

LA PRENSA carries Associated Press include School News for Teachers and 
and United Press cable services, and Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
special news services from Spain andall Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 


countries of Central and SouthAmerica. Supplement ng with all cultural as- 
Features of special educational interest pects of Hispanic life. 
? 


Subscription Rates: 


Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
9.0; 7.50; $2.60 
$ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA New York 13, N. Y. 


FLYING COLLEGE Revist 
SUMMER TOURS evista 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign Iberoamericana 


universities and governments 
ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
AROUND THE WORLD $1955 INTERNACIONAL DE 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1499 LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 
Middle EAST SEMINAR 1495 
EUROPE $999 to $1395 


All tours make provision for an abun Publicacién dedicada al estudio y a la di- 
dance of sight seeing in the all inclusive fusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Direct- 
coat ores Literarios: Iberoamérica— Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos — Fernando Alegria, Univ. de Califor- 
Co Kdueational College Credit) Op nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 
tional— For Graduates, Undergraduates. Universidad Nacional de México. 

& Professional Persons 


Time for independent travel too! 


Suscripcién anual: en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 

2.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 

PROF. J. TARBELL girse a: Marshall R. Nason, Secretario Ejec- 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
Easton, Pa. ico, Albuquerque, N. M., EUA. 


For details addreas 


Please mention Hisvanta when writing to Advertisers 
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Clasicos Medievales en Castellano Moderno 


ARCIPRESTE DE Hita: LIBRO DEL BUEN AMOR. Versién de Dota 
Maria Brey, del Cuerpo Facultativo de Archiveros, BRibliotecarios y 
Arqueélogos. 3/3 pp. Encuadernado en tela $2.50 


Don Juan Manver: EL CONDE LUCANOR. Versién de Enrique 
Moreno Baez, Catedritico de Lengua y Literatura en la Universidad 
de Oviedo. 212 pp. Encuadernado en tela $2.50 


in preparacién: POEMA DEL CID, LIBRO DE APOLONIO, POEMA 
DE FERNAN GONZALEZ, LEYENDAS EPICAS CASTELLA 
NAS y otros 


FRANCO, ANGEL: of Gettysburg College, Pa. EL ALMA DE LA ORACION 
A study of the Spanish Verbs. 236 pp. Tela $3.00 


FRANCO, ANGEL: of Gellysburg College, Pa. ENSAYOS DE INTERPRE 
TACION DE IBERO-AMERICA, 286 pp. Tela $3.00 


Examination Copies on Request 


ELISEO TORRES 1469 St. Lawrence Ave. New York 60, N. Y. 
| 


NEW FILMS 


HISPANIC From Spain 
REVI EW | With Graded Spanish Commentary by 


S.N. Trevifi 
A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- bia 


search in the Hispanic Languages |_ CORAZON DE CASTILLA 


aud CASTILLOS EN ESPANA 

Published by the UNIVERSITY OF } MADRID 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 

1O6MM-—-11 min-—1 reel-—Color 
Rental $5 ea. Sale $100. Series $270. 
Orts H. Green and Gar pm. 12" unbreakable record of commentary 
of each film $2.50. All 5 records $6.75) 
Josepn E. Editors 


J. P. Wickersuam Crawrorp, Founder 


For Complete List of Spanish Language 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 


Films and Films in English on 
Managing Editor 


LATIN AMERICA 
Wrile to; 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl International Film Bureau Inc. 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, I. 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Combine College Study 
with vacation at 


OAXACA, MEXICO 


5-7 credits may be earned in 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Workshop in Latin American Cultures 
JUNE 12 - JULY 22 


Chowe of 14 courses in anthropology art 


economies, creative writing, histor historic 


costume, Spanish 


All inclusive costs (tuition. field trips, room 
and board, round 


S400 


trip air transportation 


from Miami 
Registration deadline: June 1 
Write 


Dr. Leonard Muller, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
CORAL GABLES, 46, FLORIDA 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica 
tions and textbooks in the field 


Edited by Julio del Toro, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pub 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Fight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U.S. A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


DePauw Univ. 


ATLANTE 


A quarterly review for those who are inter 

ested in the Spanish and Portuguese-speak- 

ing countries, their literature, history and 
arts 


Edited by H. V. LIVERMORE 
* 


Annual Subscription $2.10 
(Please add 30c. to cover cost of collection) 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE HISPANIC 
AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN 


COUNCILS 
2 Belgrave Square, 
London, 5.W.1. 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOR SALE 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
when available, at the following prices for un 
bound copies, postpaid 


Each 
volume 
$8.00 
12.00 
900 
7.50 
6.00 
7.50 


Each 
issue 


$2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Number 


Years of issues 


1918 

1919-25 (incl.) 
1926-31 (inel.) 
1932 

1933 

1934 

1935-40 (incl) 1.50 6.00 
1941 1.00 4.00 
Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X 
(1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI-XXX 
(1938-47) 


Please remit, in advance, boy 
order, payable to Hispania, to 


check or money 


LAUREL H. TURK 


Greencastle, Indiana 
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NEW TAPE RECORDINGS 
THE VOICE OF LATINAMERICA 


+ NOBEL PRIZE WINNER GABRIELA MISTRAL 
Only Reeording in the World 
Unpublished Verse 


* Rémulo Gallegos reads (Donia Barbara 
¢ Poets, dramatist (Monterde) present own work 
¢ Interviews with great leaders 

THE VOICK OF SPAIN THE VOICE OF PUERTO RICO 
Azorin Interview with Gov. Munoz Marin 

Juan Ramoén Jiménez Interviews with other leaders 

Pedro Salinas NEGRO POETRY VOODOO DRUMS 
Jorge Guillén (Luis Pales Matos himself) 

Recorded Anthology of Spanish Verse Padillas, Corretjer, Piri 


Garcia Lorea—Benavente Play Fernandes Cerra 
THE VOICK OF LATINAMERIC 4 


NATIONAL TAPE LIBRARY 
M Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Do You Know 


a booklet on a subject of vital interest 


I T A L I C A 


Teaching Foreign ANQUAgES 
the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of italian? 


in the Elementary Schools 


Published regularly since 1924 | This University of Wisconsin Exten 
sion Division publication presents: 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 | 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 | @ Pros and cons on teaching 
John Van Horne — 1933-1942 | foreign languages in grade 


j.G. Fucilla 1943 | schools 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, @ examples 
lreviews.|  & statistics 


Annual subscription, $3.00 @ illustrative material 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 

and bach unmbers, addres Booklets are available at 50¢ a copy 
from the Book Store, University Hx- 
tension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


bibliography, news, notes anc 


Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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LINGUAPHONE 


World's-Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 


in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
European Spanish 


NEW "A Western Hemisphere Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the a noe course in Kuropean 
Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vocabulary in excess of 3000 
words, The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 phonetic lessons 
available in both 78 and 45 rpm, are accompanied by a complete set of inte 
grated texts 

Produced in close consultation with Hispanic-American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW Western Hemisphere Spanish Course. These include 
Danten N. Cénpenas, Ph.D. Louts GonzALez 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High School, \.) 
LEONARDO CALDERON Monecos, Ph.D. Susana Reponpo 

Columbia University Columbia University 

Proresson Tomis Navanno Vicror M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Use Singuegnans Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 


interest and stimulation to ony on the part of your students. The appeal 
to EAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en- 
courages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made this 
definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in album 


e 
Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-055 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


32 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 
Leaders for over 50 Years in Up-To-Date Modern Language Courses 
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AN ABSORBING NARRATIVE, SKILLFULLY TOLD 
Memorias de un 
ESTUDIANTE SOLDADO 


By Roberto Esquenazi Mayo 
Edited by GEORGE T. CUSHMAN 


This new book, a true and vividly written account of the experiences of 
a young Spanish American who fought in World War II, is being widely 
used this year as a text for rapid reading in third and fourth-semester classes 
of college Spanish. Many instructors ows written in to comment on the 
simplicity and directness of the author's style, the timeliness of the 
Memorias for present-day students, and the inherent drama and interest 
of the story itself. 

Roberto Esquenazi Mayo, a Cuban who fought as a parachutist in the 
O.S.S., recounts with great narrative skill experiences chat lead the reader 
through the perils of night flight, the suspense of ambush, the anguish of 
hospital treatment, to the final and return to America. 
This is the drama of personal experience, intensely and keenly felt, and 
heightened by its proximity in time to the present. 

Notes and a full vocabulary are provided. Exercises for each chapter 
include cuestionarios, voniiehany-wdiling drill, expressions to be used in 
complete sentences, and a group of words whose meaning the student is 
asked to translate without using the vocabulary. 


192 pages. With notes, exercises and vocabulary. 


Paper-bound. 1954 Price, $1.60 


**Memorias is completely different from any se vious! 
edited for student Teachers of nish, 
a text of both literary worth and unflagging interest, will be 
grateful co Mr. Cushman for his initiative and excellent 
editing.’’—Hispania 


The following are a few of the colleges and universities that have adopted 

Memorias as a text: 
Indiana University + University of Wisconsin + University of 
Pittsburgh + Pennsylvania State University + Beloit College + 
Miami University + University of Cincinnati + Hobart College 
+ University of Virginia + Los Angeles City College + Lata- 
ette College + University of the South + Colby College - 
College + University of New Hampshire 


Millikin University « + ConcordiaCollege + 
lle 


Northwestern University +» Wabash ge 
Examination Copies Supplied on Request 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Approaching the million mark! 


fy 
(Sales records for the Pittaro JF 
and Green Spanish grammars in- ie 
dicate their steady popularity) aril 


SPANISH GRAMMARS 


By JOHN M. PITTARO & ALEXANDER GREEN 


Curso moderno de espanol 


A combined grammar and reader for a com- 
plete two-year course in high school— 
Provides for systematic training in reading and speak- 


ing Spanish, Spanish and Spanish American cultural in- 


struction, and thorough testing on the fundamentals. 


Primer curso de espaiiol 
Segundo curso de espanol 
Two separate volumes for a com- 
plete two-year high school course— 
The introductory lessons are invaluable for their oral 
approach to a mastery of grammar and reading. In 
Primer curso readings in both English and Spanish deal 
with the civilization and life of the peoples of Spain and 
South America. In Segundo curso readings include sim- 


plified versions of Fortuna, Zaragueta, and El Capitan 
Veneno. 
Beginners’ Spanish Modern Spanish Grammar 


For the first year of One volume for two years of 
high school study high school study 


Progressive Spanish 


A second-year grammar to follow Beginners’ 


Spanish or another first-year grammar 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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